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PREFACE. 



Br means of the system of instruction introduced into 
the seminary, for the use of which the former works of 
the same series were primarily compiled, a much larger 
proportion of the pupils were enabled to read and un- 
derstand the most advanced of those works^ than had 
been at all anticipated at the time of its publication. 
It became desirable, therefore, to furnish the older 
scholars with an additional bodk, which might afford 
them more interest and information, than could be ex- 
pected from the continued perusal of those, with which 
they were already familiar. This desideratum, accord- 
ingly, the compiler was requested to supply: and such 
a request, proceeding from the quarter, on every ac- 
count, best entitled to attention, in all matters con- 
nected with that institution, met with a ready com- 
pliance upon his part. In the execution of the humble, 
but perhaps not altogether unimportant, task commit- 
ted to him, he has been, in a great measure, guided by 
the following considerations. Keeping in view the age 
of the children, whose benefit was, on the present oc- 
casion> contemplated,-— the previous training which 
their minds had undergone, — and the extent of infor- 
mation, which, under this discipline, they had already 
acquired and displayed,— he was induced to think, that 
the work now called for, in order to . be. of material 
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service to such pupils, should be of a somewHat higher 
cast than those which preceded it ; and might "well em- 
brace instructive subjects^ which would have been ex- 
tremely ill adapted, either to the understandings or the 
taste of more infantine and less practised minds.— It Is 
with no view, accordingly, to those initiatory schools, 
which are left by the pupils at an early age, in order 
that they may commence their classical studies else- 
where, that the present work has been undertaken. It 
wa< intended, in the first place, for the use of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School, and of those other semi- 
naries, such as the parish schools, where the youth re- 
gain beyond that period of life, and not unfrequently 
receive all the education to which they are permitted 
to aspire. It was hoped, too, that it might be found 
of service in those classes whidi are opened for more 
advanced readers, who might thus, along widi their 
usual instruction in the knowledge of history, geography^ 
and the arts of reading and grammar, acquire, at the 
same time, a little more general information, and, wfadt 
is still more important, a taste for the acquirement of 
such information. The plan, likewise, seems to 
fall in with what, it is hoped, will be found a most 
important improvement in modern education, the 
system recently introduced into our most celebrated 
classical seminaries, of combining English reading and 
general instruction with the other studies of the pupils. 
Young persons, also, to whom it is not prescribed as a 
school-book, may perhaps derive from this selection 
entertainment as well as instruction: this object, at 
least, has been kept in view, and, without wandering 
into the regions of fiction, attention has been paid to 
the gratification of the peculiar tastes of that period of 
life.— In order to ensure the articles being all level 
to the capacities of those, for whom they are intended, 
not one of them, which appeared at all of doubtfal 
adaptation, has been admitted, without having been put 
to Uie test of rigid experiment. The scientific articles, 



in particvlar, were «ll ^ tbem rtpcatedlj rbad' over in. 
xnanufcripty to the highest clas8 of the Sessional School, 
who, 9X the s^n^e time, underwent a most minute and 
strict examination upon the sabjecta contained in them ; 
and eyery article, which w»« found at all (^scure, was 
immediately r^ected^ or else modified for the purpose 
of rendering it m<Nre generally intelligible and useful. 
It was principally with a view to diis object that the 
compiler found it ad?isaUe to draw up these articles 
himself, rather than implicitly to adopt (as he origin 
nally intended) extcaets from other publications. All 
those articles, aecivdiqgly, which have no author'a 
name annexed to them, or are not marked as anonymous, 
are of this description. To or^nality, indeed, few of 
them have the very slightest claim. Those who are 
acquainted with that excellent work, " Conversations 
on Natural Philosophy/' will at once perceive how 
much the articles on that subject, in the present 
volume, are indebted to the valuable labours of Mrs 
jf arcet-^Witb r^ard to those articles, which express^i 
ly bear to have been taken from other works, it is ne« 
cessary, in justice to the authors, to explain, that, in 
order to adapt them to the present purpose, it has been 
found necessary, on many occasions, to take the greatest 
liberties, and to make very considerable alterations. 
Some are mere abridgments ; in others, besides abridg- 
ment, the order of the passages has been altered ; and 
sometimes notes have been thrown into the text.*— In 
the selection of articles for the present purpose, no use 
has, on any occasion, been made of former compilations. 
Several of the poetical extracts, indeed, the compiler 
was, from the first, aware, had appeared in former col- 
lections, as they probably will do in aU subsequent 
ones. Of the prose extracts, he, at the time, knew 
only of one, (that on " the Division of Labour,") which 
stood in this situation. But on examining the proof- 
sheets, his friends have pointed out one or two more, 
to which they think the same observation applies. 
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thoi^b he himself was quite unaware of it. For a few 
articles never before published, he feels hhnself very 
deeply indebted te their contributors, well knowing 
that they cannot feil to be esteemed a valuable addi« 
tion to his volunie.— In justice to himself^ he is called 
upon to add^ that, neither at the time of planning nor 
of executing the present undertakings (with the ex- 
ception of the latter part of it>) was he in the lightest 
d^ree aware^ that any other work upon similar prin- 
ciples was in contemplation. One indeed^ somewhat 
resembling the present, has lately made its appearance. 
Of that work, however, he had never heard the slight- 
est surmise, till the day of its actual publication. For 
many months previously to that period, the whole of 
the articles^ which particularly distinguish the present 
from former school collections, had not only been writ- 
ten, but had also been in use in the seminary fermerly' 
referred to, while yet in manuscript ; and had, more- 
over, been announced to the visiters on public days, 
as composing part of a new school* book> then in pre» 
paration fov the pess. 
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INSTRUCTIVE EXTRACTS, 



SECTION I. 



B£U6ious mnBucnov. 



ON OOP. 



Of all the attnninents^ to vliidi> in a certain degreej 
human nature is permitted to aspire^ the knowledge of 
its Divine Aullior is undoubtedly at once the noblestj 
die most deeply interesting^ and the most essentially 
important Shall man take pride to himself in inves- 
tigadng the laws of nature^ in contemplating the ma£. 
nmcent arrangement of the heavenly orbs^ the curi- 
ous structure of liis own bodr, and the more curious 
workings of his soul ? Shall he boast of every dis* 
covery which he makes^ regarding the properties of 
each stone upon which he treads^ each flower diat dif- 
fuses its fragrance around liim^ each insect that flut- 
ters in the gale? And shall his soul not bum widi 
the loftier amlntion of rendering himself acquainted 
widi that Bdng^ to whom all things owe their exist- 
ence, tlieir beauty, their harmony^ their utility : foho 
ipake, and they were made, who commanded, and thei/ 
HoodfEut : 

** WlM gvfti Ht tualre (o «iiaMBt'i wing^ 
And wb«e1f his throne ii^on 41m rolUiig worlds ?" 

Shall aaa tdoe delight in gobgiwck to former a^ee, 
and tmdag Ae paat 4iiibiry <J his own apeoMt; in 
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Teading of the exploits of heroes, the intrigues of states* 
aen, the discoveries of philosophers^-^the revolutions 
of kingdoms, the improvements in science or in arts, 
the chequered fortunes of distinguished individuals? 
And shall he take no pleasure in .tracing, amid all these 
passihg events, the operations of Him, who alone- saw 
the end from the beginning; in whose overruling hand^ 
the feeble actors, while aiming only at selfish and 
private ends, were rendered instruments for the ac- 
complishment of his wise and benevolent designs ; and 
who, silting above the Jlpod,hBth. all along directed and 
controlled its mighty course, making the wrath of 
man to praise him, and saying to it in its most im- 
petuous career, as to the raging ocean, " Hitherto 
shaU thou come, hut no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed?" And is man called by no 
still more deeply interesting motive, than that of cu- 
riosity, to the knowledge of his God ? If he wish for 
happiness, where else can he seek it, but in the favour 
of that great Beings, in whose hand are the issues of 
all things ? or how can he hope to obtain His appro- 
bation, of whose nature and terms of acceptance he is 
Contented to remain in utter ignorance ? No. The 
i^ice of interest, no less than of duty and of honour, 
summons him to that ^ar of the Lord, which is the 
beginning of wisdom, and that knowledge of the Holy,, 
which is understanding. Let not, then, the wise man] 
glory in his wisdom, let tiot the mighty man glory in his 
might, let not the rich man glory %n his riches: but lei, 
him that glorieih glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth God.—" That there is a God,** indeed> 
'' all nature, cries aloud through all her -works.*' 
The heavens declare his glory, andthejirmament shew^ 
eth his handiwork : day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night shewetn knowled^ of their great Crea- 
tor. In no age, however dark, — ^no clime, however 
ungenial, — ^no nation, however barbarous,-r-hath tbc^ 
Almighty left himself without witness; and there is' 
scarcely any language, however rude, which balh not 
been tuned to accents of Diviiie adoration and |»hdse. 
ikiC weak and imperfect, dadc and unsmial^,^ havc^ 
ftver be«a die sotiaDs^ ^ which. jinasqstsd v^asaaihMb 



hem iible to form e£ the object of ii» woriifaip* Who 
has not read, with feelings of horror and disgust, Aft 
accounts which are given of the idolatrous and snper^ 
stitious observances of barbarous nations ? But let U9 
not forget, that it is not to savage tribes alone/ sudi de« 
grading and revolting views of the Divine nature have 
been confined. Look to the greatest, the wisest, and 
most celebrated nations of antiquity^ while as yet unil-i 
lumined by the light of the Grospe]. Behold Rome her> 
self> while seated on her highest pinnacle of glory; tiie 
mistress of the world, which she adorned by her arts, 
no less than subdued by her arms. See her altan^ 
blazing to appease the wrath, and secure the favour of 
a crowd of wicked and conflicting divinities, whose anl 
she successively implored to confound each otfaer^s 
leeble counsels. In her vain imagination, every dis.* 
trict, every element, nay, every the most malignant 
passion and degrading vice, had its own peculiar yiro* 
tecting deity. Her worship, accordingly, was of the 
most unmeaning, sanguinary, and too often licentious 
kind ; and, from the observance of such rites, she re-* 
turned, as might be expected, to the ready perpetia<* 
tion of the most odious vices, of which, without any 
call to repentance, her sacrifices held out to her an 
easy expiation ; or to which she was still more strong., 
ly encouraged, by the example and approbation of those 
imaginary beings, before whose unhallowed shrines she 
had so impiously bowed. Nor, if we turn to ancient 
Greece, the proud seat of human learning, of science^ 
and philosophy, does any more cheering prospect arise 
to dissipate the gloom. There conceptions of Deity 
no less unworthy and degrading, rites still more imu 
pure and unhallowed, manners no less proHigate and 
revolting, than any which had ever disgraced the neighs 
bouring nations, whom she haughtily accounted barbae 
rian, present themselves to our view* A few, indeed^ 
there were, of transcendent genius, the pride and glory 
of their age and country, who, by constant study and 
meditation, raised their minds to more exalted conc^v* 
tions of the great First Cause of all. But their spccuw 
lations^were necessarily confined to themselves, and 
^within their own si^kkiK being .of far too subtile «nd 
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refilled ft iiatiiM to benefit the mat body of the pe«|ik 
And» «a they were no better then epeculationi,-- reeU 
iiur upon no snrer evidence thanihe deductiont of aUe, 
kideed, but erring men,-«4he wieest of theee philoao* 
pbers themaelTee heaitated not to point oat to tlieir 
dieciplesy the neoeasitT of some clearer and more direet 
revelation^ from the nmntain of all truths Such a reve* 
ktion of himaelf, whidi had 6om the beginning bees 
determined in the counaeb of Divine providence^ and 
fb^ which, in one obacnre region of the globe, the way 
had ailenUy been preparing, it at lengSi pleaaed the 
God of meney to vouchaafe to hia human offapring^ 
Whm ike fidneu ff ike time mu come, OodsentfaA 
Us Son. Men were no lonffer left to the vagne «nd 
nnaatiafactory oonjecturea oftheir own minda upon the 
moat imfMrtant of all subjects ; ike onlif hegoHen Sam, 
mkick is im ike boeom qf ike Faiker, ke katk declared 
kmu He, whom ike Spirit qf ike Lord amoitUed io 
preaek glad iidings to ike meek, disclosed the loftieat 
trudia in a language idiidi all might understand, and 
confirmed what he spake by evidence level to the ca» 
padtiea of all. Koi in ike mirds wkiek man's wisdom 
ieaeheik, bni mkick ike Hofy Gkosi ieackeik, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the reputed son of a carpenter, and his fcd« 
lowers, humble and illiterate fishermen of Qalilee^ 
ton^^ht sttblimer doctrines regarding the nature and 
attnbutes of God, and hia deidinge with the chfldmi 
of men, than had ever fallen firom the Hps of any jAilo. 
aopher, and with an audiority to which no philosopher 
ever attempted to lay claim. By this revelation it waa 
disdosed to msan, that there is in nature \mt onb God ; 
a Spirit, possessing irresiatible power, boundless wis* 
dom^ perfect holiness, in^partial Justice, unwearied 
Modness; filing the infinitude of space, and living 
ttirough the countlcaa ages of eternity ; die parent of 
universal nature,, and eztendkig his providential care 
to every thing which he hath made; at once (ke 
Keeper of Israel, and feeding ike young ravens ikat 
cry : the God and Fatiier, alike, of the Jew and of die 
Gentile, of the Gredk and of die Barbarian, of the bond 
and of the free; dweUing in tke kigk and kdv place, 
wiHiimalsoikaiisifankumUespSii^ andaboveali. 
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munifutmg his loie km^^ u$, in ihut k^ Hni ki$ imh 
begoUen S^ ifUo ike world, that ^e might Uwe ikrouffk 
km. How lofty, and, at the same time, how amiable ; 
how awful, yet bow animating and consoling, is the 
Kepresentation, whidi the Gospel baa given us of the 
Supreme Disposer of all things I Happy they, who in 
oari^ life imbibe, and in their mature years eontiniie ta 
cherish, sentiments like these ! who see those attri- 
butes of divinity, which their infant minds w^etilught,i 
displaved in every work of nature, in every event of 
pi^oviaenoe, in every step of the glorious system of re^ 
demotion ; and who, gr4Utrful for the revelation whicb 
has, in thmr present imperfect state of existence, be&k 
vouchsafed to them, await in patience that greater 
hour, when they shall tee their Creator as he w,— when 
tiiey shall know, even um aUo ihmf are knanm. 



ON THB CREATION OF THE WORLD. 

• 

Before the sun and the moon had begun their 
course before the sound of the human voice was heard, 
or the name of man was known ; in ike h^pkninf God 
created tke heaven and the earik. To a beginnmg of 
the world we are led back by every thing that now 
esists ; by all history ; all records, all monuments of 
antiquity. In tracing the transactions of past ages, 
we arrive at a period which clearlv indicates the in* 
fimcy of the human race. We behold the world peopled 
by degrees. We ascend to the origin of all those useful 
and necessary arts, without the knowledge of which 
mankind could hardly subsist We discern society and 
dviliaation arising from rude beginnings in every oor« 
ner of the earth; and gradually advancing to the state 
in which we now find them: all which afford plain 
evidence that there was a period, when mankind b^^ 
to inhabit, and cultivate the earth. What is very 
renmrkable, the most authentic chronology and hi^ 
tory' of; most nations coincides with the account of 
Scripture, and makes the period, during which the 
world has been inhabited by the race of men, not tp^ 
extend beyond six thousand years. But, though there 
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was a period when this globe, with all that we see 
upon ity did not exist, we have no reason to think 
that the wisdom and power of the Almighty were then 
without exercise or employment. Boundless is the ex- 
tent of his dominions. CHher globes and worlds, en* 
lightened by other suns, may then have occupied — ^they 
still appear to occupy — the immense regions of space* 
Numberless orders of beings, to us unknown, people 
the wide extent of the universe, and afford an endless 
variety of objects to the ruling care of the great Father ■ 
of all. At length, in the course and progress of his 
government, there arrived a period, when this earth 
was to be cidled into existence. When the signal mo« 
ment, predestined from all eternity, was come, the 
Beity arose in his might, and with a word created the 
world. What an illustrious moment was that, whea 
from nioiiexistence there sprang at once into being dus 
mightjr globe, on which* so many millions of creatures 
now dwell ! No preparatory measures were required. 
No long circuit of means was employed. He spake, 
ant! k tMu done, kecommanded, and it stood fait. The 
earth wa* at first wUhout/orm and wrid : and darkneit 
mas upon the face of the deep* The Almighty surveys 
ed the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several 
divisions of nature. He said. Let there he light, and 
there was light. Then appeared the sea and the dry 
land* The mountains rose; and the rivers fiowecu 
The sun and moon began their course in the skiesb 
Herbs and plants dotted the ground. The air, the 
earth, and tne water, were stored with their respect* 
i ve inhabitants. At last man was made after the image 
of God. He appeared, walking with countenance 
erect, and received his Creator's benediction as Lord 
of this new world* The Almighty beheld his work 
when it was finished, and pronounced it good. Su* 
pcrior beings saw with wonder this new accession to 
epstence. The morning stars sang together; and all 
tiu sons of God shmUedfor joif. 

EUir» 
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ON THB ARTLBSS SIMPLICITY OF THB 60SFEL 

NARRATIVES. 

. In the gospel narratives there is little or no parading 
about their own integrity. We can collect their pre* 
tensions to credit from the history itself^ but we see no 
anxious display of these pretensions. We cannot Ml 
to perceive the force of that argument^ which is derived 
from the publicity of the Christian miracles^ and the 
very minute and scrupulous examination^ which they 
had to sustain from the rulers and official men of Ju<« 
dea. But this publicity^ and these examinations, are 
simply recordea by the Evangelists. There is no boasts 
ful reference to these circumstances, and no ostenta* 
tious display of the advantages, which they gave to the 
Christian argument. They bring the story forward in 
the shape of a direct and unencumbered narrative, and 
deliver themselves with that simplicity and unembar- 
rassed confidence, which nothingbut their consciousness 
of truth, and the perfect feeling of their own strength 
and consistency, can account for* They do not write 
as if their object was to carry a point that was at all 
doubtful or suspicious. It is simply to transmit to the 
men of other times, and of other countries, a memorial 
of the events, which led to the establishment of the 
Christian religion in the world. In the prosecution of 
their narrative^ we challenge the most refined judge of 
the human character, to point out a single symptom of 
diffidence in the truth of their own storv, or of art to 
(doak this diffidence from the notice of the most severe 
and vigilant observers. The manner of the New Tei« 
tament writers does not carry in it the slightest idea of 
its being an assumed manner. It is quite natural, qidte 
unguarded, and free of all apprehension that their story 
Is to meet with any discredit or contradiction,from anpr 
of those numerous readers, who had it fully in their 
power to verify or to expose it. We see no expedient 
made use of, to obtain or to conciliate the acquiescence 
of their readers. They appear to feel as if they fjdd not 
need it. They deliver wluit they have to say in a roun4 
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and unvarnished manner ; nor is it in generlil accom* 
panied with any of those'Strong^ asseverations, by which 
an impostor so often attempts to practise upon the 
cred^hty of his victims. In the simple narradv^ of 
theE vangelists, they.betray no feeling of wonder at the 
extraordinary nature of the events which they record, 
and no consciousness that what they are announcing is 
to excite any wonder among their readers. This ap-' 
pears to us to be a very strong circumstance. Had it 
been the newly broached tale of an impostor^ he would^ 
in an likelihooid,have feigned astonishment himself, or, 
at least, have laid his account with the doubt and asto- 
nishment oi those, to whom it was addressed. When a 
person tells a wonderful story to a company, who are 
totally unacquainted with it, he must be sensible, 
not merely of the surprise which is excited in the 
minds of the hearers, but of a corresponding sympathy 
in his own mind, with the feelings of those who listea 
to him. He lays his account with the wonder, if not 
the incredulity of his hearers ; and this distinctly ap- 
pears in the terms with which he delivers his story, 
and the manner in which he introduces it. It makes 
a wide difference, if, on the other hand, he tells the 
same story to a company, who have long been apprised 
of the chief circumstances, but who listen to him for 
the mere purpose of obtaining a more distinct and par. 
ticular narrative. Now, in as far as we can collect 
from the manner of the Evangelists, they stand in this 
last predicament. They do not write as if they were 
imposing a novelty upon their readers. In the language 
of tiuke, they write for the sake of giving more distinct 
information ; and diat the readers mtghl know the cer-^ 
taifUv rf those things, wherein they had been instructed* 
In tne prosecution of this task, they deliver themselves 
with the most familiar and unembarrassed simplicity. 
They Ao not appear to anticipate the surprise of their 
readers, or to be at fdl aware that the marvellous na- 
ture of thehr story is to be any obstacle to its credit or 
reception in the neighbourhood. At the first perform, 
ance of our Saviours miracles, there was a strong and 
a widely spread sensation over the whole country. His 
fame went abroad and all people were amazed. This 
is quite natural ; and the circumstance of no surprise 
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being eidier ^It or anticipated by the Evangelists^ in 
the writing of their history, can best be accounted for 
b¥ the truth of the history itself, that the experience 
or year* had blunted the edge of novelty, and rendered 
miracles fioniliar, not only to them, but to all the peo« 
{de to whom they addressed themselves. 

Chalmers. 



ON THX UTILITY OF HIBACIJBS IN THB BABLT PBOPA* 

OATION OF THB «08PBL. 

Unlb68 we admit that the founder of our religion 
did actually work the miracles ascribed to him by his 
historians, it is utterly impossible to account for the 
success and establishment of his religion. It could not, 
in short, to all appearance, have been established by 
any other means. — Consider only for a moment, what 
the apparent condition of our Lord was, when he first 
announced his mission among the Jews, what his pre» 
tensions and what his doctrines were, and then judge 
^what kind of a reception he must have met with among 
the Jews, had his preaching been accompanied by no 
miracles. A young man of no education, bom in an 
obscure village of obscure parents, without any of 
those very brilliant talents or exterior accomplish- 
ments, wnich usually captivate the hearts of men; 
without having previously written or done any thing, 
that should excite the expectation, or attract tne atten- 
tion and admjration of the world ; offers himself at once 
to the Jewish nation, not merely as a preacher of mo- 
rality, but as a teacher sent from heaven ; nay, what is 
more, as the Son of God himself, and as that great de- 
liverer, the Messiah, who had been so long predicted 
by the prophets, and was then so anxiously expected, 
and so eagerly looked for, by the whole Jewish people. 
He called upon this people to renounce at once a great 
part of the religion of tneir forefathers, and to adopt 
that which he proposed to them; to relinquish all their 
fond ideas of a splendid, avictorious, a triumphant Mes- 
siah, and to accept in his room a despised, a persecuted, 
and a crucified Master. He required them to give up 
all their former prejudices, superstitions, and traditions^ 
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aU theiif fiivourite rites and ceremoniesj and, what wad 
perhaps still dearer to them, their faTOurite vices 
and propensities, their hypocrisy, their rapacioasness, 
their voluptuousness. Instead of exterior forms, he 
prescribed sanctity of manners; instead of washing 
their hands, and making clean their platters, he 
commanded them to purify their hearts and reform 
their lives. Instead of indulging in ease and lux- 
ury, he called upon them to take up their cross and 
follow him through sorrows and suffering ; to pluck 
out a right eye, and to cut off a right arm ; to leave 
father, mother, brethren, and sisters, for his name's 
sake, and the gospel. — ^What now shall we say to 
doctrines such as these, delivered by such a person as 
our Lord appeared to be ? Is it probable, is it possible, 
that the reputed son of a poor mechanic could, by the 
mere force of argument or persuasion, induce vast 
numbers of his countrymen to embrace opinions and 
practices, so directly opposite to every propensity of 
their hearts, to every sentiment they had imbibed, 
every principle they had acted upon from their ear- 
liest years ? Yet the fact is, that he did prevail on 
multitudes to do so ; and therefore, he must have had 
means of conviction superior to all human eloquence 
or reasoning : that is, he must have convinced his hear- 
ers, by the miracles he wrought, that all power in hea- 
ven and in earth was given to him, and that every 
precept he delivered, and every doctrine he taught, 
viras the voice of God himself. Without this it is 
utterly impossible to give any rational account of his 
success. — In order to set this argument in a still strong- 
er point of view, let us consider what the effect actu- 
ally was, in a case where a new religion was pro- 
posed without any support from miracles. The im- 
postor Mahomet began his mission with every ad- 
vantage that could arise from personal figure, from 
insinuating manners, from a commanding eloquence, 
from an ardent enterprising spirit, from considerable 
wealth, and from powerful connexions. Yet, with all 
these advantages, and with every artifice, and every 
dexterous contrivance to recommend his nevir religion 
to his countrymen, in the space of three years he made 
only about six converts, and those principally of his 



own fiunily^ refations and moat intinutte friends* And 
lua Drogreaa was but very slow for nine years after this; 
till he began to make use of force ; and then his vio^ 
torious arms, not his arguments, carried his religion 
triumphantly over almost all the eastern world* It 
appears, therefore, that, without the assistance either 
of miracles or of the sword, no religion can be propa«* 
ffated with such rapidity, and to such an extent, as the 
Christian was, both during our Saviour's lifetime and 
after his death. For there is, I believe, no instance in 
the history of mankind of such an effect b&ng pro^ 
duced, without either the one or the other, ^w of 
force we know that Jesus never did make use: the 
unavoidable consequence is, that the miracles ascribed 
to him were actually wrought by him. Porteus. 



ON OUR saviour's prbachino. 

Both our Divine Master's matter and his manner 
were infinitely beyond any thing the world ever heard 
before. He did not, like the heathen philosophers, 
entertain his hearers with dry metaphysical discourses 
on the nature of the supreme good, and the several di- 
visions and subdivisions of virtue ; nor did he, like the 
Jewish rabbis, content himself with dealing out cere- 
monies and traditions, with discoursing on mint and 
cummin, and estimating the breadth of a phjrlactery. 
But he drew off their attention from these trivial and 
contemptible things to the greatest and the noblest ob- 
jects, — ^the existence of one supreme Almighty Being, 
the creator, preserver, and ffovemor of the universe ; 
the first formation of man ; his fall from original inno- 
cence ; the consequent corruption and depravity of his 
nature ; the remedy provided for him by the goodness 
^f our Maker, and the death of our Redeemer; the na^ 
tare of that divine religion, which he himself came to 
reveal to mankind ; the purity of heart, and sanctity of 
life, which he required ; the communications of God's 
Holy Spirit to assist our own feeble endeavours here ; 
and a crown of immortal glory to recompense us here- 
after."— The morality he taught was the purest, the 
Roundest, the sublimest, the most perfect, that had ever 
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before enteitd into the imeginedeOy orpiooeededllpocil 
the lips of man. And this he delivered in a manner 
the most atrikii^ and impressive ; in short, seiMn* 
tioaSy soletany important, ponderous rules and maxims, 
or in fimuliar, natural, affecting similitudes and para« 
bles. He showed also a most consummate knowledge 
of the human heart, and dragged to light all its artifices^ 
subtleties, and evasions. He discovered every thought, 
as it arose in the mind ; he detected every irregular de« 
sire, bellH« it ripened into action. He. manifested, at 
the same time, tne moet perfect impartiality. He had 
no respect of persons. He reproved vice in every 
station, wherever he found it, with die same freedom 
and iM^dness ; and he added to the whole the weight-— 
tibe irresistible weight— of his own example. l& and 
he only, of all the sons of men, acted up in every the 
minutest instance, to what he taught ; and his life 
exhibited a nerfect portrait of his miffion. But what 
completed the whole was, that he taught, as the Evan- 
gelist expresses it, nntk authority, with the authority 
of a divine teacher. The ancient philosophers could do 
nothing more than give good advice to their followers ; 
they had no means of enforcing that advice: but our 
great Lawgiver's precepts are all divine commands. He 
spoke in the name of God : he called himself the Son 
of Gk>d. He spoke in a tone of superiority and autho* 
rity, which no one before had the courage or the right 
to assume ; and finally, he enforced every thing he 
taught by the most solemn and awful sanctions j by a 
promise of eternal felicity to those who obeyed him, 
and a denunciation of the most tremendous punishment 
to those who rejected him. These were the circum.- 
stances, which gave our blessed Lord the authority 
with which he spake. No wonder then that the people 
mere asUmUhed at his doctrines; and that they all de- 
clared he spake as never man spake. Porteus. 
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OS ouB lord's familiar mbthod of instruction. 

The manner of our Saviour's teaching was the moat 
easy and natural that can be imagined. He generally 
draws his doctrine from the present occasion, and the 
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objects that surround him ; from the most common oc- 
currences and occupations ; from the seasons of the 
year ; the service of the Jewish synagogue^ or their so- 
lemnities ; from some extraordinary accidents, remark- 
able places or transactions, and the like. Thus upon 
curing a blind man, he styles himself the light of the 
world, and admonishes the Pharisees of their spiritual 
blindness and inexcusable obstinacy, in refusing to be 
cured and enlightened by him. On little children being 
I brought to him, he recommends the innocence and hu- 
j mility of that state, as very proper qualities for all 
I those, who would be true members of his church ; and, 
{ under the same figure^ intimates the privileges that be* 
, long to all such. Beholding the flowers of the field 
I and fowls of the air, he teaches his disciples to frame 
]t right and worthy notions of that Providence, which 
{; supports them, and therefore will support beings of a 
I rank so much superior to them. Taking notice of the 
^ behaviour of people at a feast, he fir^ gives general 
Iti advice therein, to both the master and his guests, and 
ijj from thence brings them to the consideration of a better 
^ entertainment, to which they were all invited, but of 
,g] . which few among them would be persuaded to renda: 
gj themselves worthy. From meat and drink he leads 
^ t|iem to the eating of his body^and drinking of his blood, 
\^ in a spiritual sense ; the being nourished with his doc- 
.|^ trine, and partaking of his kingdom : from outward 
\ washing, to the purifying of the heart and cleansing the 
affections : from tasting of the fruit of the vine after 
the paschal supper, to the celebration of an eternal fes- 
tival of freedom, rest, and happiness in another world. 
Those that were fishers he teaches how to catch men, 
and shows them how far this would resemble their 
fi>rmer employment, in taking of all kinds both bad and 
'^^ good ; which were at first inseparable, but would at 
length be carefully distinguished from each other. 
Upon the appeaFance of summer in the trees before 
him, he points out the evident signs of his approaching 
>' kingdom. When the harvest comes on, he reminds 
^ them of the spiritual harvest, or the gathering of his 
church, admonishes them to labour diligendy in that 
work, and 4idd their prayers to heaven for success. 

B 
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From the Jewish ceremony of fetching water on the 
last day of the Feast of Tahemacles^ in commemora- 
tion of the miracle wrought for their forefathers in the 
thirsty wilderness, he introduces an offer. of that true 
living water^ which would be unto them a well spring- 
ing lip unto everlasting life, the gospel of immortal hap- 
piness and salvation, and the plentiful effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, which they that believed on him were to 
receive. A similar allusion also was made by him to 
the woman of Samaria, who came to draw water at the 
well of Jacob. Upon hearing of some that were killed 
by the fall of a tower, and others put to death by the 
Roman governor in the midst of their sacrifices, he 
guards them against all misconstruction and rash cen- 
sure in such cases^ and exhorts all to take due warn- 
ing by these visitations. Many more instances might 
be given, where Christ has formed his arguments and 
exhortations on such things, as offered themselves to 
him, applying each most amply to his present purpose. 
By these means he improved every thing into an use- 
ful moral, made every object and event serve for a con- 
stant monitor and remembrancer of his instructions, 
which must thus be more easily retained, than they 
could be by a long train of abstract reasoning, or un- 
der any artificial arrangement of a number of particu- 
lars laid down together. Law. 



ON OUR lord's parables. 



Thb mode of instruction by parables has many ad- 
vantages over every other, more particularly in recom- 
mending virtue or reproving vice. In the first place, 
when divine and spiritual things are represented by ob- 
jects well known and familiar to us, such as present 
themselves perpetually to our. observation in the com- 
mon occurrences of life, they are much more easily 
comprehended, especially by rude and uncultivated 
minds (that is^ by the great bulk of mankind), than if 
they were proposed in their original form. In all ages 
of the world, there is nothing with which mankind 
hath been so much delighted, as with those little ficti* 
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tious stories^ which go under the names of fables or 
apologues among the ancient heathens, and of parables 
in the sacred writings. It is found by experience, that 
this sort of composition is better calculated to command 
attention, to captivate the imagination, to affect the 
heart, and to make deeper and more lasting impres- 
sions on the memory, than the most ingenious and most 
elegant discourses, that the wit of man is capable of 
producing. The very obscurity, in which parables are 
sometimes involved, has the effect of exciting a greater 
degree of curiosity and interest, and of urging the mind 
to a more vigorous exertion of its faculties and powers, 
than any other mode of instruction. There is something 
for the understanding to work upon ; and, when the 
concealed meaning is at length elicited, we are apt to 
value ourselves on the discovery as the effect of our 
own penetration and discernment, and, for that very 
reason, to pay more regard to the moral it conveys; 
When the mind is under the influence of strong pre- 
judices^ of violent passions, or inveterate habits ; and 
when, under these circumstances^ it becomes necessary 
to rectify error, to dissipate delusion, to reprove sin, 
and bring the offender to a sense of his danger and his 
guilt ; there is no way in which this difficult task can 
be so well executed, and the painful truths, that must 
be told, so successfully insinuated into the mind, as by 
disguising them under the veil of a well- wrought and 
interesting parable. It was probably these reasons, 
which gave rise to so general and so ancient a custom, 
of conveying moral instruction under the cover of ima. 
aginary agents and fictitious events. We find traces of 
It in the earliest writers ; and it was more peculiarly 
cultivated in the East, the region where religion and 
science first took their rise. The most ancient pa^ 
rabies perhaps on record are tl^ose we meet with in 
the Old Testament. Those of Jotham, for instance — 
of Nathan — of the woman of Tekoah — and of Jehoash. 
From the East, this species of composition passed into 
Greece and Italy, and thence, into the rest of Europe ; 
and there are two celebrated writers, one in the Greek, 
the other in the Roman tongue, whose fables every one 
is acquainted with from their earliest years. These^ it 
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must be owned^ are elegant, amttsing, and, in a certain 
degree, moral and instructive. But thev are not, in any 
degree, to be compared with the parables of our Bless- 
ed Lord, which infinitely excel i^em, and every other 
composition of that species, in many essential points.-^ 
In the first place, the fables of the ancients are many 
of them of a very trivial nature, or at the best contain 
nothing more than maxims of mere worlcUy wisdom 
and common prudence, and sometimes perhaps a little 
moral instruction. Bat the parables of our Blesaed 
Lord relate to tubjects of the vtary highest importance ; 
to the great leading principles of human ccNiduct, to 
the essential duties of man, to the nature and progress 
of the Christian religion, to the moral government of 
the world, to the great distinction between vice and 
virtue, to the awful scenes of eternity, to the divine 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to the great work of our 
redemption, to a resurrection and a ^tare judgment^ 
and the distribution of rewards and punishments in a 
future state : and all this expressed with a dignity of 
sentiment, and a simplicity of language, perfectly well 
suited to the grandeur of the subject. — In the next 
place, the fables of the learned heathens, though en- 
tertaining and well composed, are in gener^ cold 
and dry, and calculated more to please the under- 
standing than to touch the heart : whereas those of our 
Blessed Lord are most of them in the highest degree 
interesting and affecting. Such, for instance, are the 
parable of the lost sheep, of the prodigal son, of the 
rich man and Lazarus, of the pharisee and publican, of 
the unforgiving servant, of the good Samaritan. There* 
is nothing in lul heathen antiquity to be compared to 
these ; nothing that speaks so forcibly to our tender- 
est feelings and affections, and leaves sudli deep and 
lasting impressions upon the soul.— Lastly, the Gredk 
and Roman fables are most of them founded on impro- 
bable or impossible circumstances, and are supposed 
conversations between animate or inanimate beings, 
not endowed with the power of speech ; between birds, 
beasts, reptiles and trees; a circumstance which shocks 
the imagination, and of course weakens the force of the 
instruction. Our Saviour's parables, <m the contrary. 
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are all of them images and allunons taken from nature, . 
and from occurrences which are most familiar to our 
observation and experience in common life ; and the 
OTOils related are not only such, as might very pro* 
babl J happen, but several of them are supposed to be 
such as actually did : and this would have the effect of 
a true historical narrative, which we all know to carry 
much greater weight and authority with it, than the 
most ingenious fiction. — These circumstances give a 
decided superiority to our Lord's parables over the 
fables of the ancients ; and, if we compare them with 
those of the Koran, the difPer^ice is still greater. The 
parables of Mahomet are trifling, uninteresting, tedious, 
and dull : and, among other things which he has bor- 
rowed from Scripture, one is the parable of Nathan, 
in which he has most ingeniously contrived to destroy 
all its spirit, force, and beauty. Porteus. 



ON THB BXAMPLB OF CHBX8TI 

It is an observation not more common than it is just, 
that, of all methods of moral instruction, example is 
the most attractive and persuasive. The finest disquisi. 
tions on the beauty and fitness of virtue, while they 
may convince the understanding, yet seldom reach the 
heart. But, in beholding deeds of virtue, or perusing 
the lives of great and virtuous men, generous souls 
hum with the lofty ambition to imitate the greatness 
they admire, and the goodness they love, — ^to place 
themselves in the like situations, and to act the same 
part, with the fond object of their admiration, — to 
'' live o'er each scene, and be what they behold." 
Hence* it has been the admonition of the wise of every 
age to their disciples, continually to set before them 
some object worthy of imitation ; some great example, 
which may call off their souls from every thing that is 
base, and animate them to noble deeds. But where is 
such a standard of perfection to be found ? In the 
lives, nay, in the best deeds of the very best men, we 
too often find an admixture of frailty, which we readily 
Jay hold ofj in justification of our own follies and vices. 
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The lives, too, of those, who in the estimation of the 
world are accounted great, have little in them that can 
fall within the sphere of imitation of ordinary men. 
But to the Christian world there has heen presented, 
in the person of their great leader, a perfect model, 
adapted to the imitation of his followers in every rank 
and condition. In him has heen exhibited a pattern 
of the most exalted piety, the most active beneficence, 
unshaken integrity, and unsullied purity, — of univer- 
sal love, combined with the strictest regard to the pe- 
culiar claims of kindred, of friendship, and of country, 
—of obedience to the laws even of heathen rulers, m 
matters not inconsistent with his allegiance to his Fa* 
ther,« — of cheerful conviviality, without intemperance 
or levity, — of ready and cordial forgiveness, without 
tame insensibility, — of prudence and guileless simplici** 
ty,<— of firmness and gentleness, — of dignity and con- 
descension,— ^frigid principle withoutausteri ty of man- 
ners,— of courage without temerity, — of equanimity 
amid popular applause and popular clamour, — of hu- 
mility amid success and triumph, and patience in suf- 
fering and adversity, — ^humility without meanness, pa- 
tience without stoical apathy. How well this faint 
outline has been filled up by the Evangelists, a minute 
and careful perusal of their writings alone can fully 
testify. Yet, in order to show that the above is not an 
ideal sketch of imaginary perfection, but one drawn in 
the closest adherence to the great original, it may be 
necessary to descend to a few particulars. — Our Blessed 
Master's piety to his Father is exhibited in every page 
of his history. We read of his regular attendance at 
the synagogues on the Sabbath day, — of his frequent 
retirement from the haunts of man, to the sequestered 
mountain and the lonely desert, to " commune with his 
God in secret prayer," — of his habitually imploring his 
Father's aid, and his Father's blessing, at the com- 
mencement of every important undertaking,-'-4ind of 
the gratitude with which, in his moments of success, 
he exclaimed, '^ / thank thee, Father, thai thou haH 
heard me" But, while he thus, in the strongest pos- 
sible manner, impressed upon his disciples the import- 
ance of prayer, and of attendance upon the external or^^ 
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dinances of religion, his piety (as must ever be the 
case with all true piety) most conspicuously displayed 
itself in the uniform tenor of his conduct. " Father, 
not my rvill, but thine be done," was the habitual lan- 
guage, not of his lips alone> but of his life, from the 
moment when the cnild Jesus, in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, told his mother that he must he about his Father's 
business, to that black but eventful hour, when the 
Redeemer of the world, having said, '* It is Jinished," 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. — As piety to 
God, which our Blessed Master inculcated as ihejirst 
€tnd great commandment, was the ruling principle of 
his own life, so he no less constantly exemplified in his 
conduct that benevolence to man, which he declared 
to be the second commandment, and like unto the former. 
His whole life was a series of beneficent actions. He 
went about doing good. He healed the sick and infirm, 
he restored the dead to their mourning relatives, he 
instructed the ignorant, he spake peace to the guilty 
soul. Nor was the kindness of his heart exhibited in 
acts of compassion alone. He was not less ready to 
rejoice with them thai rejoice, than to tveep with them 
that weep. His very first miracle he performed to pro- 
mote the hilarity of a marriage*feast : and it was laid 
to his charge by his censorious countrymen, that he 
mingled more with the gayer scenes of life, than, ac- 
cording to their notions, befitted a teacher of righteous- 
ness. His goodness, too, embraced all within its com- 
prehensive grasp. He granted the petitions, not of the 
Jew only, but of t;he Samaritan, the Canaanite, the 
Roman. His kindness extended to all of every rank 
in life who were willing to receive it ; the despised 
publican, and the most degraded outcast of society, were 
not beneath the notice of the Saviour of men. Injury 
and ingratitude were no obstacles to his love. The last 
miracle, that he performed before his death, was heal- 
ing the wound inflicted on one of his assailants ; and, 
among the last words that he uttered on the cross, 
was a fervent prayer for his murderers. But, though 
his love was thus comprehensive, it was not indiscri- 
minate. His example gives no countenance to the 
notion^ that the citizen of the world ought to be in^ 
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sensible to the claims of nature or of conntry. Even 
when, in excruciating agony, he bore the sins of a whole 
world in his own body on the tree, he felt that there 
stood, at the foot of his cross, one, who had a particu- 
lar claim on his affection ; and recommended his be- 
loved mother to the protecting care of his favourite 
disciple. While all were the objects of his love, a few 
enjoyed his peculiar friendship. Such were Peter, 
James, and John ; and such, also, were the family at 
Bethany. When he raised the ruler's daughter and 
the widow's son, his heart was moved with pity ; but at 
the grave of his friend Lazarus, where his filings were 
more strongly overpowered, Jesus wept. While all 
nations were to share his benefits, every one must have 
perceived that his own ungrateful country ever held a 
first place in his regard, and must have marked the 
tender manner in which he continually speaks of his 
native land, and, even with tears in his eyes, deplores 
her approaching fate. — Nor was our Lord's kind- 
ness less displayed in his manner of conferring be- 
nefits, than in the benefits themselves. How tenderly 
did he take the little children in his arms, lay his hands 
upon them, and bless them ! At Nain, too, it would ob- 
viously have been more than sufiicient for the purpose 
of testifying his divine mission, to have raised by bis 
word the widow's son to life. Yet ere he spake the 
commanding word, he, with the kindliest sympathy, 
advanced to console the bereaved parent : and no soon- 
er was this command obeyed, than, with a grace and 
courtesy never to be forgotten, he delivered him to his 
mother ! The manner, also, in which he conveyed re^^ 
proof, was in general equally gentle and affectionate. 
Against hardened and presumptuous guilt, indeed, in 
whatever station he found it, he never failed loudly to 
raise his voice in a tone of becoming indignation. But, 
as the prophet had foretold of him, he brake not the 
bruised reed, nor ever resorted to harsher censures, 
when gentler methods were sufficient to attain his end. 
'' Could ye not watch with me one hour ?" was his mild 
reproof to his attendants, who, in the trying hour of his 
agony, suffered themselves to be overpowered by sleep. 
iki Peter> who thrice denied him in his utmost need> 
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he merely cast a look, penetrating indeed^ bat full of 
compassion. And even to the arch-traitor himself, 
whose guilty he well knew, would soon be overtaken 
by the bitterest feelings of remorse, he said no more 
than, " Judas, hetrayesi thou the Son of Man with a 
kus f* — With what prudbncb did our Lord conduct 
himself, amid all the attempts, which the Evangelists 
tell us, were made for the purpose of entangling him 
in his talk. Witness his answers to the questions, 
*' Master, which is the great commandment of the law ?** 
and, ^' Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ccesar or not ?" 
In the case, too, of Vie wretched woman, who was 
brought before him, charged with a heinous offenccf, 
which the law of Moses visited with death, how well 
did he contrive to exercise his clemency, without as-^ 
suming any interference with the administration of 
the laws of his country, by putting home to her ac- 
cusers the paralysing observation, " He that is without 
sin amongst you, let him^rst cast a stone at her" The 
like prudence he displayed in other parts of his con- 
duct. Neither with the wild reliance of the enthusi- 
ast on unnecessary supernatural aid, nor for the sake 
of making an idle display of his own courage, did 
he ever expose himself to any danger uncalled for by 
the voice of duty. On the contrary, we hear of him 
on many occasions escaping for the preservation of 
his useful life. But, wherever he was placed in such 
circumstances as called upon him to risk that life, in 
die service either of God or of man, then he showed 
forth all that genuine ooaRAOB, which forms so promi- 
nent a part of his exemplary charact^. Of this it may 
suffice to give one striking illustration. In conse- 
quence of the attempts made upon his life, he had, on 
a certain occasion, been obliged to quit Judea. But no 
sooner did he hear of the death of Lasarus, than, in 
&ce of the earnest solicitations of his more intimate 
Apostles, he forthwith returned to the scene of danger, 
from which he had so recently fled, but which the 
claims of friendship had now rendered also the scene 
of duty. His prudence, unlike the temporizing wisdom 
of the world, had no tincture either of servile flattery 
or of low cunning ; he neither fawned upon the great, 

B 2 
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nor basely ministered to thepassionsof the multitude.—^ 
Whatnoble oionity did he display in his whole deport^ 
mentj inculcating his doctrines as one having authority, 
rebuking pride and hypocrisy in the lofty tone of con- 
scious superiority, pronouncing pardon as one whoalone 
had power on earth to forgive sins — ^but never in a more 
striking manner exhibiting true dignity^ than when the 
Judge of all the earth stood^ as an arraigned culprit, at 
the bar of his own feeble creature. The cries of ^' Cru^ 
cify him ! Crucify him !" as little shook his firm and 
determined soul, as the previous hosannahs of the same 
fickle multitude, or their vain attempts to make him a 
king. Through the whole of the trving scene of his 
sufferings, what resignation did he display, what pa« 
tience, what forbearance, what fortitude, what heroic 
magnanimity ! But, while he thus acted in a manner 
worthy of the Son of God, he showed at the same time 
that he felt as the Son of Man. He pretended to none 
of that insensibility to pain and suffering, so inconsist- 
ent with our nature, which has been the idle talk of 
philosophers. He submitted because duty demanded, 
and not because what he was called to endure was to 
him a matter of indifference. Father, he said, if it he 
possible let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not 
my rvUl, but thine be done. But why need we longer 
dwell upon a subject, which has furnished a theme of 

flowing panegyric to the sceptic, no less than to the 
rm believer ? " Where," says Rousseau, " is the man, 
where is the philosopher, who can act, suffer, and die, 
without weakness, and without ostentation ? What pre- 
judice, what blindnessmust possess the mindof that man, 
who dares to compare the son of Sophroniscus with the 
Son of Mary ! What a distance is there between the 
one and the other ! Yes, if the life and death of So- 
crates are those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
are those of a God."— We shall now only say a few 
wordsregarding theUNiVEHSALiTY of Christ's example* 
or its adaptation to all classes and conditions of men. 
The young will receive from it the most striking pat- 
tern of filial reverence and submission, that ever was 
exhibited to the world. Not only when arrived at an 
age, at which self-conceit and undue notions of our 



t>wn abilities And knowledge are too apt to take pos- 
session of the place^ so lately and so salutarily occupied 
by respect for parental authority, — ^but at the very 
moment ^hen he had displayed his own transcendent 
powers and wisdom^ in profound discussions with the 
men of greatest learning and experience in his land,— ^ 
Jesus modestly returned from the temple at Jerusalem, 
with his mother and her husband, to their humble abode 
at Nazareth^ where he spent the remainder of his y outbid 
ful days in a state of the most dutiful submission. If 
there be any young person, who, from superior educa* 
tion, or other advantage real or imaginary, thinks him- 
-sdf absolved from the ordinary obligation of reverence 
for his parents, or other guardians of his helpless year8> 
let him look upon this bright example of the Son of 
Qod, blush for his own arrogance and folly, and, ere it 
be too late^ retrace his erring steps. And let it be the 
constant study of all, in their opening years, to acquire 
that progressive knowledge and goodness^ which was 
exhibited in the early life of him, who increased in mis^' 
domand stature, andin favour with Godandman. Where, 
too, can manhood better learn a lesson of active virtue, 
than from Jesus of Nazareth, who went about doing good — 
who was prompt at every call of duty and compassion, 
•—brought every power and faculty into strenuous exer- 
tion — ^spared no labour, and shrunk from no difficultyor 
hazard, by which he might promote the glory of Qod, or 
the benefit of man ? Even old age may find in Jesus 
an example well adapted to its own condition. For, 
though he never attained this last stage of life, he had 
long before him, in awful perspective, the cross^ with 
all its appalling horrors, and ever spake of that ap- 
proaching event, with a calmness, composure, and sub'- 
missiVe resignation, well worthy the imitation of those, 
whose declining years forewarn them that the dread 
hour, which to all is ever on the wing, to them is near 
at hand. From the example of the Son of God, the 
great and Xhe powerful may learn the due employment 
of the advantages which they possess, in promoting the 
glory of God, the encouragement of modest merit, the 
diffusion of knowledge^ the relief of distress, the sup^ 
pression of crime. They may learn to be gr^t without 



being proud, wise without being arrogant, beneficent 
without being ostentatious. From the example of the 
Sdh of Man, who had not where to lay his head, the 
poor man may learn unenvying contentment with the 
lot which Providence hath assigned him, unmurmuring 
resignation amidst the most painful sufferings and hard- 
ships, inflexible integrity amidst the severest trials, and 
to maintain a temper unruffled and serene even amid 
contumely and scorn. In a word, let all of us keep the 
example of our Blessed Master continually before us. 
Let it be our constant endeavour, that the same mmd 
may he in us, which was also in Christ Jesus ; who suf^ 
feredfor us, leaving us an example that we shouUfoUom 
his steps. 

OriginaL 
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Father I the hour is come. What hour ? An hour 
the most critical, the most pregnant with great events^ 
since hours had begun to be numbered, since time had 
begun to run. It was the hour, in which the Son of 
€kKl was to terminate the labours of his important life 
by a death still more important and illustrious ; the 
hour of atoning, by his sufferings, for the guilt of man- 
kind ; the hour of accomplishing prophecies, types» and 
symbols, which had been carried on through a series of 
ages : the hour of concluding the old, and of introduc* 
ing to the world the new dispensation of religicm : the 
hour of his triumphing over the world, and death, and 
hell ; the hour of his erecting that spiritual kingdom, 
which is to last for ever.-^Thi&was the hour, in which 
Christ atoned for the sins of mankind, and accomplish- 
ed our eternal redemption. It was the hour, when 
that great sacrifice was offered up, the efficacy of which 
reaches back to the first transgression of man, and ex- 
tends forward to the end of time : the hour when, from 
the cross, as from an high altar, that blood was flow- 
ing which washed away the guilt of the nations. This 
awful dispensation of the Almighty contains mys- 
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teries which are bejond the discovery of man. It ta 
one of those things, into which ike ang^ desire to look. 
What has been revealed to us is. That die death of 
Christ was the interposition of heaven for preventing 
the ruin of human kind. We know, that under the 
government of God, misery is the natural consequence 
of guilt. After rational creatures had, by their crimi- 
nal conduct, introduced disorder into the Divine king- 
dom, there was no ground to believe that, by their pe- 
nitence and prayers alone, they could prevent the de-^ 
atruction which threatened them. The prevalence of 
propitiatory sacrifices, throughout the earth, proclaims 
it to be the general sense of mankind, that mere repen* 
tance was not of sufficient avail to expiate sin, or to 
stop its penal effects. By the constant allusipns, which 
are carried on, in the New Testament, to the sacrifices 
under the Law, as presignifying a great atonement 
made by Christ, and by the strong expressions, which 
are used in describing the effects of his death, the sacred 
writers show, as plainly as language allows, that there 
was an efficacy in nis sufferings far beyond that of mere 
example and instruction. Part we are capable of be- 
holding ; and the wisdom of what we behold we have 
reason to adore. We discern in this plan of Redemp* 
tion, the evil of sin strongly exhibited, and the justice 
of the Divinegovernment awfully exemplified,in Christ 
suffering for sinners. But let us not imagine, that our 
present discoveries unfold the whole influence of the 
death of Christ. It is connected with causes, into 
which we cannot penetrate. It produces consequences 
too extensive for us to explore. God's thoughts are not 
€u our thoughts. In all things we see only tn par/ y and 
here, if any where, we see only as through a glass dark* 
/y. This, however, is fully manifest, that Redemption 
is one of the most glorious works of the Almighty. 
If the hour of the creation of the world was great and 
illustrious, that hour, when, from the dark and form- 
less mass, this fair system of nature arose at the Divine 
command, when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons rf God shouted for Joy ; no kss illustrious is 
the hour of the restoration of the world, the hour when, 
from ccmdemnation and misery, it emerged into happi- 
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tietf and peace. With less external majesty it was at* 
tended ; out is, on that account, the more wonderful, 
that, under an appearance so simple, such great events 
were covered. 

Blair. 

It ii finUhedl Holv victim, thy sufferings are 
finished I All is finished, that wicked men were won- 
derfully destined to contribute towards the general 
deliverance : what remains, infinite power and infinite 
mercy shall accomplish. The disciples,— those few of 
them who had the courage to be present at this dismal 
fcene,^hung their heads in sorrowful despondency, 
and seemed to have abandoned the hope, that this wot 
he who Mhould redeem Israel. But Israel is redeemed. 
The high sacrifice, appointed before the foundation of 
the world, typified m all the sacrifices of the law, is 
now slain, ana is accepted. That Jesus, who, accord- 
ing to his own prediction, hath expired on the cross, 
shall, according to his own prediction, be raised again 
on the third day. He is raised. He is entered into 
glory. He is sitten down for ever at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high. There he pleads the merits of 
his blood, in behalf of those crying sins, that caused it 
to be shed. Nor does he plead in vain. The final 
judgment is committed to him ; and the greatest of 
sinners, that will but forsake their evil ways, have no 
reason to fear the severity of a Judge, who hath himself 
l^een touched with the feeling of our infirmities. On 
the other hand, let not any deceive themselves with e 
vain reliance on his merits, who, after all that the Son 
of God hath done and suffered for them, remain im- 
penitent. The sacrifice of the cross was no less a 
display of the just severity, than of the tender mercy of 
God. The authority of his government must be main- 
tained. This rendered intercession and atonement 
necessary for the pardon of sin. For those, who neglect 
so great salvation, who cannot be reclaimed by the pro- 
mises and threatenings of the gospel, by the wammgs 
of God's wrath, by the assurance of mercy, by the 
contemplation of their Saviour's love, — ^for tnose, who 
cannot be reclaimed by these powerful motives from 
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obstinate courses of wilful vice^ tliere assuredly remaifh 
eth no more sacrifice for sin, but a certain Jearful 
looking for qfjiery indignation, -whicb^ at the last day^ 
shall burn ivith unextinguisbable rage^ against those 
incorrigible adversaries of God and goodness. 

Horsley* - 



ON THE CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 

What is it, O child of sorrow, what is it that now 
l^rings thy heart, and bends thee in sadness to the 
ground ? Whatever it be, if thou knowest the truth, the 
truth shall give thee relief. Have the terrors of guilt 
taken hold of thee ? Dost thou go all the day long 
mourning for thy iniquities, refusing to be comforted ? 
And, on thy bed at night, do visions of remorse disturb 
thy rest, and haunt thee with the fears of a judgment to 
come ? Behold ! The Redeemer hath borne thy sins in 
his own body on the tree ; and, if thou art willing to 
forsake them, thou knowest with certainty, that they 
shall not be remembered in the judgment against thee. 
Hast thou, with weeping eyes, committed to the grave 
the child of thy affections, the virtuous friend of thy 
youth, or the tender partner, whose pious attachment 
lightened to thee the load of life ? Behold I They are 
not dead. Thou knowest that they live in a better re- 
gion, with their Saviour and their God ; that still thou 
boldest thy place in their remembrance ; and that thou 
shalt soon meet them again to part no more. Dost thou 
look forward with trembling to the days of darkness, 
that are to fall on thyself, when thou shalt lie on the bed 
of sickness, when thy pulse shall have become low, when 
the cold damps have gathered on thy brow, and the 
mournful looks of thy attendants have told thee, that the 
hour of thy departure has come ? To the mere natural 
man this scene is awful and alarming. But, if thou art 
a Christian, if thou knowest and obeyestthe truth/thou 
needest fear no evil. The shadows, which hung aver 
the valley of death, shall retire at thy approach : and 
thou shaft see, beyond it, the spirits of the just, and an 
innumerable company of angels^ the future companions 
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of thy blissj bending from their thrones^ to cheer the de- 

garting soul, and to welcome thee into everlasting ha- 
itations. Why^ then^ my Christian Brother, why 
should slavish terrors of the future disquiet thy soul, in 
the days of this vain life, which passeth away like a 
shadow ? The Gospel hath not given thee the spirit of 
fear, but of confidence and joy* Even now there is no 
condemnation to them, who are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh bat after the Spirit ; and, when 
they die (a voice from heaven hath proclaimed it). 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence'' 
forth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that then may rest from their 
labour, and their works do follow them, 

Finlayson. 



SECTION II. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 



ON THE £ARTH,iiB ADAPTED TO TJ^ NATURE OF MAN. 

If we consider thV earth as allotted for our habita* 
tion, we shall find t^at much has been given us to en- 
joy,' and much has been left us to improve; that we 
have ample ground for gratitude, and no less for indus- 
try. In those great outlines of nature, to which art 
cannot reach, and where oar greatest efforts must have 
been ineffectual, God himself has finished these with 
amazing grandeur and beauty. Our beneficent Father 
has considered those parts of nature as peculiarly hid 
own, as parts which no creature could have skill or 
strength to amend, and therefore made th^ incapable 
of alteration, or of more perfect regularitw) The hea« 
vens and the firmament snow the wisdom /uid the glory 
of the Workman. Astronomers, who are best skilled in 
the symmetry of systems, can find nothing there that 
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they can alter for the better* God made these perfect 
because no subordinate being could correct their aefects; 
When^ therefore, we surrey nature on this side, nothing 
can be more splendid, more correct, or more amazing. 
We there behold a Deity, residing in the midst of an 
universe infinitely extended every way, animating aU, 
and cheering the vacuity with his presence. We behold 
an immense and shapeless mass of matter, formed into 
worlds by his power, and dispersed ^intervals, to 
which even the imaginatimi cannot tra^m/In this great 
theatre of his glory, a thousand suns, liKe our own, ani- 
mate their respective ^stems, appearing and vanishing 
at Divine command. We behold our own bright lumi« 
nary fixed in the centre of its system, wheeling its pla- 
nets in times proportioned to their distances, and at once 
dispensing light, heat, and action. The earth, also^ 
is seen with its twofold motion, producing by the one 
the change of seasons, and by the other the grateful 
vicissitudes of day and night With what silent mag- 
nificence is all this performed ! with what seeming 
ease ! The works of art are exerted with interrupted 
force, and their noisy progress discovers the obstruc- 
tions they receive ; but the earth, with a silent steady 
rotation, successively presents every part of its bosom 
to the sun, at once imbibing nourishment and light from 
that parent of vegetation and fertilitjC) But not only 
provisions of heat and light are thUj/supplied, but its 
whole surface is covered with a transparent atmo- 
sphere, that turns with its motion, and guards it from 
external injury. The rays of the sun are thus broken 
into a genial warmth ; and while the surface is assisted, 
a gentle heat is produced in the bowels of the earth, 
which contributes to cover it with verdure. Water also 
is supplied in healthful abundance, to support life and 
assist vegetation. Mountains arise to diversify the 
prospect, and give a current to the stream. Seas ex- 
tend from one continent to the other, replenished with 
animals, that may be turned to human support ; and 
also serving to enrich the earth with a sufficiency of 
vapour. Breezes fly along the sur^ce of the fields, to 
promote health and vegetation. The coolness of the 
evening invites to rest, and the freshness of the morn- 
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ing renews for labouilp' Such are the delights of the 
habitation^ that is assigned to man. Without any one of 
these he must have oeen wretched, and none' of these 
could his own industry have supplied. But, while many 
of his wants are thus kindly furnished on the one hand, 
there are numberless inconveniences to excite his in- 
dustry on the other. This habitation, though provided 
with all the conveniences of air, pasturage^ and water^ 
is but a desert place without human cultivation. The 
lowest animal nnds more conveniences in the wilds of 
nature, than he who boasts himself their lord. The 
earth itself, where human art has not pervaded, puts on 
a frightful gloomy appearance. The forests are dark 
and tangled; the meadows overgrown with rank weedsi; 
and the brooks stray without a determined channel. To 
the savage uncontriving man, the earth is an abode of 
desolation^ yhere his shelter is insufficient, and his food 
precariousc/^^ world, thus furnished with advantages 
on one siiJe, and inconveniences on the other, is the 
proper abode of reason, is the fittest to exercise the in^ 
dustry of a free and a thinking creature. Those evils, 
which art can remedy, and prescience guard against, 
are a proper call for the exertion of his faculties. Grod 
beholds with pleasure that being, which he has made, 
converting the wretchedness of his natural situation in- 
to a theatre of triumph ; bringing all the tribes of na- 
ture into subjection to his will ; and producing that 
order and uniformity upon earth, of which his own 
heavenly fabric is so bright an example. Goldsmilk. 



ON THB ADAPTATION OF ANIMALS TO THEIR RESPKC- 

TIVK CONDITIONS. 

Although the variety of quadrupeds is great, they 
all seem well adapted to the stations in which they are 
placed. There is scarcely one of them, how rudely 
shaped soever, that is not formed to enjoy a happiness 
fitted to its nature. All its deformities are only rela- 
tive to us, but all its enjoyments are peculiarly its own. 
We may suppose the sloth, that takes up months in 
climbing a single tree, or the mole, whose eyes are too 
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small for distinct vision^ are wretched and helpless 
creatures ; but it is probable, that their life, with re- 
spect to themselves, is a life of luxury. The most 
pleasing food is easily obtained, and, as they are abridg- 
ed in one pleasure, it may be doubled in those whidi 
remain. Quadrupeds, and all the lower kinds of ani- 
mals, have, at worsts but the torments of immediate 
evil to encounter, and this is but transient and accident* 
al : man has two sources of calamity, that which h« 
foresees, as well as that which he feels; so that, if his re« 
wards were to be in this life alone, then indeed would 
he be of all beings the most wretched. — The heads of 
quadrupeds, though differing from each other, are in 
general adapted to their way of living. In some it is 
sharp, the better to fit the animal for turning up the 
earth, in which its food lies. In some it is long, in or« 
der to give a greater room for the olfactory nerves^ as 
in dogs, who are to hunt and find out their prey by the 
scent. In others it is short and thick, as in the lion, to 
increase the strength of the jaw, and to fit it the bet- 
ter for combat. In quadrupeds that feed upon grass, 
they are enabled to hold down their heads totheground 
by a strong tendinous ligament, that runs from the head 
to themiddle of the bacK. This serves to raise the head^ 
i^though it has been held to the ground for several 
hours, without any labour or any assistance from the 
muscles of the neck. — The teeth of all animals are en*' 
tirely fitted to the nature of their food. Those of such 
as live upon fiesh, difier in every respect from such as 
live upon vegetables. — Their legsare not less fitted,than 
their teeth, to their respective wants or enjoyments. In 
some they are made for strength only, and to support a 
vastuhwieldly frame, without much flexibility or beau- 
tiful proportion. Thus the legs of the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, and the sea-horse, resemble pillars. Were they 
made smaller, they would be unfit to support the body ; 
were they endowed with greater flexibility or swiftness^ 
it would be useless, as they do not pursue other animals 
for food^ and^ conscious of their own superior strength^ 
there are none that they deign to avoid. Deer, hares^ 
and other creatures that are to find safety only in flighty 
•have their legsonadir entirely for speed : they are slen- 
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dot and nervoiuu Were it not for this adrantage^ everj 
camivorouB animal would soon make them a prej, and 
their races would be entirely extinguidied. But, in 
the present state of nature, the means of safety are ra* 
ther superior to those of offence : and the pursuing am. 
mal must owe success only to patience, perseverance, 
and industry:— The feet of some that live upon fish are 
made for swimming. The toea of those animals are 
jmned together with membranes, being web-footed like 
a goose or a duck, by which they swim with great ra» 
pidity. Those animals that lead a life of hostility, and 
live upon others, have their feet armed witii sharp 
daws, which some can sheath and unsheath at wilL 
Those, on the contrary, who lead peaceable lives, have 
generally hoofs, whichserve someasweaponsof defence, 
and which, in all, are better fitted for traversing ext«i« 
sive tracts of rugged country, than the daw-foot of their 
pursuers. — ^The stomach also is generally propcMlioned 
to the quality of the animal's food, or the ease with 
which it is obtained. In those that live upon fle^ and 
such nourishing substances, it is small, affording sudi 
juices, as are best adapted to digest its contents. On the 
contrary, such aninuds, as feed entirely upon vege* 
tables, have the stomach very large. Those who chew 
the cud, have no less than four stomachs, all which 
serve as so many labcnratories, to prepare and turn their 
coarse food into proper nourishment. In Africa, where 
the plants afford greater nourishment than in our tem- 
perate climate, several animals, that with us have four 
stomachs, have there but two. GoldsmUh, 



ON THB ADAPTATION OF ANIMALS TO THEIR RSSPKC- 
TIVB CONDITIONS CONTINUED. 

Ajuh animals are fitted by nature to fill up some pecu- 
liar station. The greatest animals are made for ino£> 
fensive life, to range the plains and the forest without 
injuring others: to live upon the productions of the 
earth, the grass of the fields, or the tender branches of 
trees. These, secure in their own strength, neither fly 
from any other quadrupeds, nor yet attack them. Na- 
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turey to the greatest strength^ has added the most geti^* 
tie and harmless dispositions. Without this^ these enor- 
mous creatures would he more than a match for all the 
rest of the creation ; for, what devastation miffht not 
ensue, were the elephant, or the rhinoceros^ or the buf- 
falo, as fierce and as mischievous as the tiger or the 
rat ? In order to oppose these large animals, and, in 
some measure to prevent their exuberance, there is a 
species of the carnivorous kind, of inferior strength in- 
deed, but of greater activity and cunning. The lion 
and the tiger generally watch for the larger kinds of 
prey, attack them at some disadvantage, and commonly 

iump upon them by surprise. None of the carnivorous 
kinds, except the dog alone, will make a voluntary at- 
tack, but with the odds on their side. They are all 
cowards by nature, and usually catch their prey by a 
bound from some lurking-place, seldom attempting to 
invade them openly; for the larger beasts are too 
powerful for them, and the smaller too swift.-— A lion 
does not willingly attack a horse, and then only when 
compelled by the keenest hunger. Thecombats between 
the lion and horse are frequent enough in Italy, where 
they are both enclosed in a kind of amphitheatre fitted 
few thatpurpose. The lion always approaches wheeling 
about, while the horse presents his mndar legs to th« 
enemy. The li<m, in this manner, goes round and 
round, still narrowing his circle, till ne comes to the 
proper distance to make his spring. Just at the time 
the lion springs, the horse lawes with both legs from 
behind, and, in general, the odds are in his favour ; it 
more often happening, that the lion is stunned and 
struck motionless by the blow, than that he effects his 
jump between the horse's shoulders. If the lion is 
stunned, and left sprawling, the horse escapes, without 
attempting to im|rtrove his victory : but if the lion suc- 
ceeds, he sticks to his prey, and tears the horse in 
gteces in a very short time. — ^But it is not amonff the 
irger animals of the forest alone, that these hostuities 
are carried on. There is a minuter and a still mor« 
treacherous contest between the lower ranks oi quadru- 
peds. The panther hunts for the sheq> and the goat ; 
the catamountain for the hare or the rabbit; and th# 

7 
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wild cat for the squirrel or the mouse. In proportionT 
as each carnivorous animal wants strength^ it uses all 
the assistance of patience, assiduity^ and cunning. 
However^ the arts of these to pursue are not so greats as 
the tricks of their prey to escape ; so that the power of 
destruction in one class is infenor to the power of safety 
in the other. Were this otherwise^ the forest would 
soon be dispeopled of the feebler races of animals^ and 
beasts of prey themselves would want at one time that 
subsistence, which they lavishly destroyed at another. — 
Few wild animals seek their prey in the day-time: 
they are then geneifally deterred by their fears of man 
in the inhabited countries^ and by the excessive heat of 
the sun in those extensive forests, that lie towards the 
south, and in which they reign the undisputed tyrants. 
As soon as the morning, therefore, appears, the cami-* 
vorous animals retire to their dens ; and the elephant, 
the horse, the deer, and all the hare kinds^ those inof-* 
fensive tenants of the plain, make their appearance. 
But again at night-fall the state of hostility begins : 
the whole forest then echoes to a variety of different 
bowlings. Nothing cah be more terrible than an Afri- 
can landscape at the close of evening : the deep-toned 
roarings of the lion ; the shriller yellings of the tiger ; 
the jackal pursuing by the scent^ and barking like a 
dog ; the hyena, with a note peculiarly solitary and 
dreadful ; but, above all^ the hissing of the various . 
kinds of serpents, that then begin their call^and^as I am 
assured^ make a much louder symphony, than the birds 
in our groves in a morning. — Beasts of prey seldom de- 
vour each other ; nor can any thing, but the greatest 
degree of huneer^ induce them to it. What they chiefly 
seek afler is the deer or the goat, those harmless crea-. 
tures, that seem made to embellish nature. These are 
either pursued or surprised^ and afford the most agree- 
able repast to their destroyers. The most usual me- 
thod, even with the fiercest animals, is to hide and 
crouch near some path frequented by their prey, or 
some water where cattle come to drink, and seize them 
at once with ti bound. The lion and the tiger leap 
twenty feet at a spring ; and this, rather than their 
6wif\;ness or strength^ is what they have most to depend 
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Upon for a supply. There is scarcely one of the deer or 
hare kind^ that is not very easily capable of escaping 
them by its swiftness ; so that, whenever any of these 
fall a prey, it must be owing to their own inattention. 
But there is another class of the carnivorous kind^ 
that hunt by the scent, and which it is>much more 
difficult to escape. It is remarkable that all animals of 
this kind pursue in a pack, and encourage each other 
by their mutual cries. The jackal, the syagush, the 
wolf, and the dog, are of this kind ; they pursue with 
patience rather than swiftness : their prey flies at first 
and leaves them behind ; but they keep on with a con- 
stant steady pace, and excite each other by a general 
spirit of industry and emulation, till at last they share 
the common plunder. But it too often happens, that the 
larger beasts of prey, when they hear a cry of this kind 
begun, pursue the pack, and, when they have hunted 
down the animal, come in and monopolize the spoil. 
This has given rise to the report of the jackal's being 
the lion's provider, while the reality is, that the jackal 
hunts for himself, and the lion is an unwelcome in- 
truder upon the fruits of his toil. — Of the prey of these 
carnivorous animals, some find protection in holes, in 
which nature has directed them to bury themselves ; 
some find safety by swiftness; and such, as are possessed 
of neither of these advantages, generally herd toge- 
ther, and endeavour to repel invasion by united force. 
The very sheep, wliich to us seem so defenceless, are 
by no means so in a state of nature. \ They are fur- 
nished with arms of defence, and a very great degree 
of swiftness. But they are still further assisted by 
their spirit of mutual defence : the females fall in- 
to the centre ; and the males, forming a ring round 
them, oppose their horns to the assailants. — Some ani 
mals, that feed upon A-uits, which are to be found 
only at one time of the year, fill their holes with seve- 
ral sorts of plants, which enable them to be concealed 
during the hard frosts of the winter^ contented with 
their prison, since it affords them plenty and protec- 
tion. These holes are dug with so much art, that 
there seems the design of an architect in the formation. 
There are usually two apertures, by one of which the 

2 
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litde inhabitants can always escape^ when the enemy it 
in possession of the other. Many creatures are equally 
careful of avoiding their enemies, by placing a sen* 
tinel to warn them of the approach of danger. These 
generally perform this duty by turns : and they know 
now to punish such, as have neglected their post, or 
have been unmindful of the common safety. Such are 
a part of the efforts, that the weaker races of quadru- 
peds exert, to avoid their invaders ; and, in general, 
they are attended with success. The arts of instinct 
are most commonly found an overmatch for the inva- 
sions of instinct Man is the only creature, against 
whom all their little arts cannot prevail. Wherever 
he has spread his dominion, scarcely any flight can 
save, or any retreat harbour. Wherever he comes, ter- 
ror seems to follow, and all society ceases among the 
inferior tenants of the plain. Their union against him 
can 3rield them no protection, and their cunning is but 
weakness. In their fellow-brutes they have an enemy, 
whom they can oppose with an equality of advantage. 
They can oppose fraud or swiftness to force, or num- 
bers to invasion ; but what can be done against such 
an enemy as man, who finds them out though unseen, 
and though remote destroys them? Wherever he comes, 
all the contest among the meaner ranks seems to be at 
an end, or is carried on only by surprise. Such as he 
has thought proper to protect, have calmly submitted 
to his protection ; such as he has found convenient to 
destroy, carry on an unequal war, and their numbers 
are every day decreasing. Gtddsmith, 



ON THE DIFFBRENOB BBTWBBN ANIMALS IN THEIR 

WILD AND TAME STATE. 

The wild animal is subject to few alterations, and, 
in a state of savage nature, continues for ages the same, 
in size, shape, and colour. But it is otherwise when 
subdued, and taken under the protection of man. Its 
ext^nal form, and even its internal structure, are al- 
tered by human assiduity ; and this is one i^ the first 
and greatest causes of the variety, that we see among 
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the several quadrupeds of the same species. Man ap. 
pears to have changed the very nature of domestic ani- 
mals by cultivation and care. A domestic animal is a 
slave, that seems to have few other desires^ but such as 
man is willing to allow it. Humble^ patient^ resigned^ 
and attentive^ it fills up the duties of its station ; ready 
for labour^ and content with subsistence. Almost all 
domestic animals seem to bear the marks of servitude 
strong upon them. All the varieties in their colour^ 
all the fineness and length of their hair^ together with 
the depending length of their ears, seem to have arisen 
from a long continuance of domestic slavery. What an 
immense variety is there to be found in tne ordinary 
race of dogs and horses ? the principal differences of 
which have been effected by the industry of man, as 
adapting the food, the treatment, the labour, and the 
climate ; that nature seems almost to have forgotten her 
original design, and the tame animal no longer bears 
any resemblance to its ancestors in the woods around 
him. In this manner, nature is under a kind of con- 
straint in those animals we have taught to live in a 
state of servitude near us. The savage animals pre- 
serve the marks of their first formation. Their colours 
are generally the same ; a rough dusky brown, or a 
tawny, seem almost the only varieties. But it is 
otherwise in the tame ; their colours are various, and 
their forms different from each otl\er. The nature of 
the climate, indeed^ operates upon all, but more parti- 
cularly upon these. The nourishment, which is pre- 
pared by the hand of man, not adapted to their appe- 
tites, but to suit his own convenience, that climate, the 
rigour of which he can soften, and that employment, to 
which they are sometimes assigned, produce a number 
of distinctions, that are not to be found among the sa- 
vage animals. These at first were accidental, but in 
time became hereditary ; and a new race of artificial 
monsters are proflagated, rather to answer the purposes 
of human pleasure, than their own convenience. In 
short, their very appetites may be changed, and those 
that feed only upon grass may be rendered carnivorous. 
I have seen a sheep that would eat fiesh, and a horse 
that was fond of oysters. But not their appetites, or 
their figure alone, but their very dispositions, and their 
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natural sagacity^ are altered by the vidnity c£ man.. 
In those countries where men have seldom vi sited , 
some animals have been found established in a kind of 
civil state of society. Remote from the tyranny of 
man, they seem to have a spirit of mutual benevolence 
and mutual friendship. The beavers^ in those distant 
solitudes, are known to build like architects^ and rule 
like citizens. The habitations, that these have been 
seen to erect, exceed the houses of the human inhabit- 
ants of the same countries, both jn neatness and con* 
venience. But, as soon as man intrudes upon their so^ 
ciety, they seem impressed with the terrors of their in- 
ferior situation; their spirit of society ceases; and every 
animal looks for safety in solitude, and there tries all 
its little industry to shift only for itself. 

Goldsmiih. 



OS THE MOUTHS OF ANIMALS. 

In comparing different animals, I know no part of 
their structure, which exhibits greater variety^ or, in 
that variety, a nicer accommodation to their respective 
conveniency, than that which is seen in the different 
formations of their mouths* Whether the purpose be 
the reception of aliment merely, or the catching of prey^ 
the picking up of seeds, the cropping of herbage, the 
extraction of juices, the suction of liquids, the break-; 
ing and grinding of food, th& taste of that food, to- 
gether with the respiration of air, and in conjunction 
with it, the utterance of sound ; these various offices 
are assigned to this one part, and in different species, 
provided for, as they are wanted, by its different con« 
stitution. In the human species, forasmuch as there 
are hands to convey the food to the mouth, the mouth 
is flat, and, by reason of its flatness, fitted only for re-* 
cepiion : whereas the projecting jaws, the wide rictus 
or gape, the pointed teeth, of the dog and his affinities^ 
enable them to apply their mouths to snatch and seizet 
the objects of their pursuit. The full lips, the rough 
tongue, the peculiar palate, the broad cutting teeth of 
the ox, the deer, the norse, and the sheep, qualify this 
tribe for brofpsing upon their pasture; either gathering 
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large moutjifals at once^ where the grass is long^ which 
is the case with the ox in particular ; or biting close^ 
where it is short, which the horse and the sheep are 
able to do^ in a degree that one could hardly expect. 
The retired under- jaw of a strine works in the ground, 
after the protruding snouts like a prong or ploughshare^ 
has made its way to the roots upon which it feeds. A 
conformation so happy was not the gift of chance. — In 
birds this organ assumes a new character ; new both in 
substance and in form; but^ in both, wonderfully adapt- 
ed to the wants and uses of a distinct mode of exist- 
ence. We have no longer the fleshy lips, the teeth of 
enamelled bone : but we have, in the place of these two 
parts^ and to perform the office of both^ a hard sub- 
stance^ of the same nature with that which composes 
the nails, claws^ and hoofs of quadrupeds, cut out into 
proper shapes^ and mechanically suited to the actions 
which are wanted. The sharp edge and tempered point 
of the sparrorv*s bill picks almost every kind of seed 
from its concealment in the plant ; and not only so, but 
hulls the grain, breaks and shatters the coats of the 
seed, in order to get at the kernel. The hooked beak of 
the hawk tribe separates the flesh from the bones of the 
animals which it feeds upon, almost with the cleanness 
and precision of a dissector's knife. The butcher-bird 
transfixes its prey upon the spike of a thorn, whilst it 
picks its bones. In some birds of this class we have 
the cross-billy that is, both the upper and lower bill 
hooked, and their tips crossing. Tne spoon-bill enables 
the goose to graze, to collect its food from the bottom 
of pools, or to seek it amidst the soft or liquid sub- 
stances with which it is mixed. The long tapering 
bill of the snipe and woodcock penetrates still deeper 
into moist earth, which is the bed in which the food of 
that species is lodged. This is exactly the instrument, 
which the animal wanted. It did not want strength in 
its bill, which was inconsistent with the slender form 
of the animal's neck, as well as unnecessary for the 
kind of aliment, upon which it subsists : but it wanted 
length to reach its object. Birds that live by suction 
have what are called by naturalists serrated or dentated 
bills, the inside of which, towards the edge, is thickly 
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set with parallel or concentric rows of short, strong, 
sharp-pointed prickles. These prickles, though called 
teeth, are not for the purpose of mastication, like the 
teeth of quadrupeds : nor yet, as in fish, for the seizing 
and retaining of their prey, but for a quite different use. 
They form a filter. The duck, by means of them, dis- 
cusses the mud, examining with great care the puddle. 
They break every mixture, which is likely to contain 
her food. — If we had seen no other than the mouths 
of quadrupeds, we should have thought no other could 
have been formed. Little could we have supposed, that 
all the purposes of a mouth furnished with lips, and 
armed with teeth, could be answered by an instrument 
which had none of these — could be supplied, and that 
with many additional advantages, by the hardness, and 
sharpness, and figure of the bills of birds. Every 
thing about the animal mouth is mechanical. The 
teeth of fish have their points turned backward, like 
the teeth of a wool or cotton card. The teeth of 
lobsters work one against another, like the sides of a 
pair of shears. In many insects the mouth is convert- 
ed into a pump or sucker, fitted at the end sometimes 
with a wimble, sometimes with a forceps ; by which 
double provision, viz. of the tube and the penetrating 
form of the point, the insect first bores through the in- 
tegumentof its prey, and then extracts the juices. And, 
what is most extraordinary of all, one sort of mouth, 
as the occasion requires, shall be changed into another 
sort. The caterpillar could not live without teeth ; in 
several species, the butterfly formed from it could not 
use them. The old teeth, therefore, are cast off with 
the exuviae of the grub ; a new and totally different 
apparatus assumes their place in the fly. Amid these 
novelties of form, we sometimes forget that it is, all 
the while, the animal's mouth; that, whether it be lips, 
or teeth, or bill, or beak, or shears, or pump, it is the 
same part diversified ; and it is also remarkable that, 
under all the varieties of configuration with which we 
are acquainted, and which are very great, the organs 
of taste and smelling are situated near each other. 

Paley. 
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ON THE HUMAN TEBTH AS INDICATIVE OF PROSPEC- 
TIVE CONTRIVANCE. 

I CAN hardly imagine to myself a more distinguish-* 
ing mark^ and consequently a more certain proof^ of 
design^ than preparation; that is^ the providing of 
things beforehand^ which are not to be used until a con- 
siderable time afterwards : for this implies a contem- 
plation of the future, which belongs only to intelligence. 
Of these prospective contrivances the bodies of animals 
furnish various examples. The human teeth afford an 
instance^ not only of prospective contrivance, but of the 
completion of the contrivance being designedly sus- 
pended. They are formed within the gums, and there 
they stop ; the fact being, that their farther advance to 
maturity would not only be useless to the new-born 
animal, but extremely in its way ; as it is evident that 
the act of sucking, by which it is for some time to 
be nourished, will be performed with more ease, both 
to the nurse and to the infant, whilst the inside of the 
mouth and edges of the gums are smooth and soft, than 
if set with hard pointed bones. By the time they are 
wanted tlie teeth are ready. They have been lodged 
within the gums for some months past, but detained, as 
it were, in their socket, so long as their further pro- 
trusion would interfere with the office, to which the 
month is destined. Nature, namely that intelligence 
which was employed in creation, looked beyond the 
first year of the infant's life; yet, while she was 
providing £or functions, which were after that term 
to become necessary, was careful not to incommode 
those which preceded them. What renders it more 
probable, that this is the effect of design, is, that the 
teeth are imperfect, whilst all the other parts of the 
mouth are perfect. The lips are perfect ; the tongue 
is perfect ; the cheeks, the jaws, the palate, are all per- 
fect; — ^the teeth alone are not so. This is the fact 
with regard to the human mouth. The fact also is, 
that the parts above enumerated are called into use 
from the beginning, whereas the teeth would be only 
to many obstacles and annoyances, if they were there. 
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When a contrary order is necessary^ a contrary order 
prevails. In the worm of the beetle^ as hatched frcxn 
the egg, the teeth are the first things^ which arrive at 
perfection. The insect begins to gnaw as soon as it 
escapes from the shell, though its otherparts be only 
graauall V advancing to their mat u ri ty . What has been 
observed of the teeth is true of the horns of animals, 
and for the same reason. The horn of a calf or a lamb 
does not bud, or at least does not sprout to any con- 
siderable length, until the animal be capable of browsing 
upon its pasture ; because such a substance, upon the 
forehead of the young animal, would very much incom- 
mode the dam in the office of giving suck. But, in the 
case of the teeth — of the human teeth at least — ^the 
prospective contrivance looks still further. A succes- 
sion of crops is provided, and provided from the begin- 
ning ; a second tier being originally formed beneath the 
first, which do not come into use till several years 
afterwards. And this double or suppletory provision 
meets a difficulty in the mechanism of the mouth, which 
would have appeared almost insurmountable. The ex^ 
pansion of the jaw (the consequence of the propor- 
tional growth of the animal and of its skull),, neces- 
sarily separates the teeth of the first set, however com- 
pactly disposed, to a distance from one another^ which 
would be very inconvenient. In due time, therefore^ 
that is, when the jaw has obtained a great part of its 
dimensions, a new set of teeth springs up, loosening 
and pushing out the old ones before them, more exactly 
fitted to the space which they are to occupy, and rising 
also in suoh close ranks, as to allow for any exten* 
sion of line, which the subsequent enlargement of the 
head may occasion. Paley^. 



ON THE HAPPINESS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

It is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, 
the water, teem with delighted existence. In a spring 
noon or a summer evening, on whichever side I tuna 
my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. 
'^ The insect youth are on the wing. Swarms of new- 
born files are trying their pinions in the air. Their 
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sportive motions^ their wanton mazes/ their gratuitous 
activity, their continual change of place without use 
or purpose, testify their joy, and the exultation which 
they feel in their lately-discovered faculties. A bee, 
amongst the flowers in spring, is one of the most cheer- 
ful objects that can be looked upon. Its life appears 
to be all enjoyment ; so busy and so pleased : yet it is 
only a specimen of insect life, with which, by reason 
of the animal being half domesticated, we are better 
acquainted, than with that of others. The whole wing^ 
ed insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon 
their proper employments, and, under every variety of 
constitution, gratified, and perhaps equally gratified, 
by the offices, which the Author of their nature has as- 
signed to them. But the atmosphere is not the only 
scene of enjoyment for the insect race. Plants are 
covered with aphides, greedily sucking their juices, 
and constantly, as it should seem, in the act of sucking. 
It cannot be doubted but that this is a state of gratifi- 
cation. What else should fix them so close to the ope- 
ration and so long ? Other species are running about 
with an alacrity in their motions, which carries with it 
every mark of pleasure. Large patches of ground are 
sometimes half covered with these brisk and sprightly 
creatures. If we look to what the waters produce, 
shoals of the fry offish frequent the margins of rivers, 
of lakes, and of the sea itself. They are so happy, 
that they know not what to do with themselves. Their 
attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, 
their frolics in it, which I have noticed a thousand 
times with equal attention and amusement, all con- 
duce to show their excess of spirits, and are simply 
the effects of that excess. Walking by the seaside in 
a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an ebb- 
ing tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of 
a dark cloud, or rather very thick mist, hanging over 
the edge of the water, to the height perhaps of half a 
yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, stretch- 
ing along the coast as far as the eye could reach, and 
always retiring with the water. When this cloud 
came to be examined, it proved to be nothing else than 
somuch space filled with young shrimps, in the act of 
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bounding into the air from the shallow margin of the 
water^ or from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute 
animal could express delight, it was this : if they had 
meant to make signs of their happiness, they could not 
have done it more intelligibly. Suppose, then, what I 
have no doubt of, each individual of this number to be 
in a state of positive enjoyment, what a sum collective- 
ly of gratification and pleasure have we here before our 
view ! — The young of all animals appear to me to re- 
ceive pleasure simply from the exercise of their limbs 
and bodily faculties, without reference to any end to 
be attained, or any use to be answered, by the exertions. 
A child, without knowing any thing of the use of lan- 
guage, is in a high degree delighted with being able to 
speak. Its incessant repetition of a few articulate 
sounds, or perhaps of the single word which it has 
learned to pronounce, proves the point clearly. Nor is 
it less pleased with its first successful endeavours to 
walk, or rather to run (which precedes walking), al- 
though entirely ignorant of the importance of uie at- 
tainment to its future life, and even without applying 
it to any present purpose. A child is delighted with 
speaking, without having any thing to say ; and with 
walking, without knowing wnere to go. And, prior to 
both these, I am disposed to believe that the waking hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exercise of 
vision, or perhaps more properly speaking, with learn- 
ing to see. — But it is not for youth alone, that the 
great Parent of creation hath provided. Happiness 
is found with the purring cat, no less than with the 
plavful kitten ; in the arm-chair of dozing age, as 
well as in either the sprightliness of the dance, or the 
animation of the chase. To novelty , to acuteness of sen- 
sation, to hope, to ardour of pursuit, succeeds, what is, 
in no inconsiderable degree, an equivalent for them all, 
*' perception of ease." Herein is the exact difference 
between the young and the old. The young are not 
happy but when enjoying pleasure. The old are happy 
when free from pain. And this constitution suits with 
the degrees of animal power, which they respectively 
possess. The vigour of youth was to be stimulated to 
action by im.patience of rest ; whilst to .the imbecility 
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of age, quietness and repose become positive gratifica. 
tions. In one important respect the advantage is with 
the old. A state of ease is^ generally speakings more 
attainable than a state of pleasure. This same percep- 
tion of ease oftentimes renders old age a condition of 
great comfort^ especially when riding at its anchor af- 
ter a busy or tempestuous life. It is well described 
by Rousseau to be the interval of repose and enjoy, 
mentj between the hurry and the end of life. How far 
the same cause extends to other animal natures^ can- 
not be judged of with certainty. The appearance of 
satisfaction^ with which most animals, as their activity 
subsides, seek and enjoy rest^ affords reason to believe, 
that this source of gratification is appointed to advanced , 
life^ under all^ or most of its various forms. In the 
species, with which we are best acquainted, namely, 
our own, I am far, even as an observer of human life, 
from thinking that youth is its happiest season, much 
less the only happy one : as a Christian, I am willing 
to believe, that there is a great deal of truth in the fol- 
lowing representation, given by a very pious writer, as 
well as an excellent man (Dr Percival of Manches- 
ter) : " To the intelligent and virtuous, old age pre- 
sents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appe- 
tites, of well-regulated affections, of maturity in know- 
ledge, and of calm preparation for immortality. In this 
serene and dignified state, placed as it were on the con- 
fines of two worlds, the mind of a good man reviews 
what is past with the complacency of an approving con- 
science ; and looks forward with humble confidence in 
the mercy of God, and with devout aspirations, towards 
his eternal and increasing favour." — What is seen in 
different stages of the same life, is still more exemplified 
in the lives of different animals. Animal enjoyments 
are infinitely diversified. The modes of life, to which 
the organization of different animals respectively deter- 
mines them,arenotonly of various, but of opposite kinds. 
Yet each is happy in its own. For instance, animals 
of prey live much alone ; animals of a milder constitu- 
tion, in society. Yet the herring, which lives in shoals, 
and the sheep, which lives in flocks, are not more happy 
in a crowd, or more contented amongst their compa- 

c2 
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nions^ than is the pike, ot the lion, with the deep soli- 
tudes of the pool or the forest At this moment, — ^in 
every given moment of time,-— how many myriads of 
animals are eating their food, gratifying their appetites, 
ruminating in their holes, accomplishing their wishes, 
pursuing their pleasures, taking their pastimes ! In each 
mdividual, how many things must go right for it to be 
at ease ; yet how large a proportion out of every spe. 
cies is so iti every assignable instant ! Paley* 



ON THE PARENTAL INSTINCT OF INSECTS. 

Insects undergo as severe privations, as the largest 
quadrupeds,in nourishing their offspring ; expose them- 
selves to as great risk in defending them ; and, in the 
very article of death, exhibit as much anxiety for their 
preservation. A very large proportion of them, indeed, 
are doomed to die before their young come into exist- 
ence ; but these, like affectionate parents in similar 
circumstances, employ their last efforts in providing for 
the children, that are to succeed them. — Observe the 
motions of that common white butterfly, which you see 
flying from herb to herb. You perceive that it is not 
food she is in pursuit off; for flowers have no attraction 
for her. Her object is the discovery of a plant, that 
will supply the sustenance appropriated by rrovidence 
to her young, upon which to deposit her eggs. Her 
own food has been honey drawn from the nectary of a 
flower. This, therefore, or its neighbourhood, we 
might expect, would be the situation she would select 
for them. But no : as if aware that this food would 
be to them poison, she is in search of some plant of the 
cabbage tribe. But how is she to distinguish it from 
the surrounding vegetables ? She is taught of God! 
Led by an instinct far more unerring than the practised 
eye of the botanist, she recognises the desired plant the 
moment she approaches it, and upon this she places 
her precious burden ; yet not witnout the further pre- 
caution of ascertaining, that it is not pre-occupiea by 
the eggs of some other butterfly. Having fulfliled this 
duty, n:om which no obstacles short of absoluteimpossi- 
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bility^ ho danger, however threatening/can divert her, 
the affectionate mother dies. — The dragon-fly is an in* 
habitant of the air, and could not exist in water; yet> 
in this element, which is alone adapted for her young, 
she ever carefally drops her eggsw — ^The larvae of the 
gadfly are destined to live in the stomach of die horse. 
How shall the parent, a two- winged fly, conduct them 
thither? By a mode truly extraordinary. Flying 
round the animal, she curiously poises her body for an 
instant, while she glues a single egg to one of the 
hairs of his skin, and repeats this process until she has 
fixed, in a similar way, many hundred eggs. These, 
after a few days, on the application of the slightest 
moisture attended by warmth, hatch into little grubs. 
Whenever, therefore, the horse chances to lick any part 
of his body, to which they are attached, the moisture 
of the tongue discloses one or more grubs, which, ad- 
hering to it by means of the saliva, are conveyed into 
the mouth, and thence find their way into the stomach. 
But here a question occurs to you. It is but a small 
portion of the horse's body, which he can reach with his 
tongue : what, you ask, becomes of the eggs deposited 
CHI other parts ? I will tell you how the gadfly avoids 
this dilemma ; and I will then ask you, if she does not 
discover a provident forethought, a depth of instinct, 
which almost casts into shade the boasted reason of man. 
She places her eggs only on those parts of the skin, 
which the horse is able to reach with his tongue : nay, 
she confines them almost exclusively to the knee or 
the shoulder, which he is sure to lick. What could 
the most refined reason^ the most precise adaptation of 
means to an end, do more ? — ^Nor less admirable is the 
parental instinct of that vast tribe of insects known by 
the name of ichneumons, whose young are destined to 
feed upon the living bodies of other insects. You see 
t^is animal alight upon the plants, where the caterpillar 
(which is the appropriate food for her young), is to be 
met with, run quickly over them, carefully examining 
every leaf, and, having found the unfortunate object of 
her search, insert her sting into its flesh, and there de* 
posit an egg. In vain her victim, as if conscious of its 
fate, writl^s its body, spits out an acid fluid, and brings 
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into action all the organs of defence, with which it is 
provided. The active ichneumon hraves every danger, 
and does not desist, until her courage and address have 
ensured subsistence for one of her future progeny. 
Perhaps, however^ she discovers that she has been fore- 
stalled by some precursor of her own tribe, that has al- 
ready buried an egg in the caterpillar she is examining. 
In this case she leaves it, aware that it would not suf- 
fice for the support of two, and proceeds in search of 
some other yet unoccupied. The process is of course 
varied in the case of those minute species, of which se- 
veral, sometimes as many as 150, can subsist in a sin- 
gle caterpillar. The little ichneumon repeats her ope- 
rations, until she has darted into her victim the requi- 
site number of eggs. The larvce, hatched from the eggs 
thus ingeniously deposited, find a delicious banquet in 
the body of the caterpillar, which is sure eventually to 
fall a victim to their ravages. So accurately, however, 
is the supply of food proportioned to the demand, that 
this event does not take place until the young ichneu- 
mons have attained their full growth. In this strange 
and apparently cruel operation, one circumstance is 
truly remarkable. The larva of the ichneumon, though 
every day, perhaps for months, it gnaws the inside of 
the caterpillar, and though at last it has devoured al- 
most every part of it except the skin and intestines, 
carefully all this time avoids injuring the vital organs, 
as if aware that its own existence depends on that of 
the insect, on which it preys. Thus the caterpillar con- 
tinues to eat, to digest, and to move, apparently little 
injured, to the last, and only perishes when the grub 
within it no longer requires its aid. — ^Another tribe of 
ichneumons, whoseactivityandperseveranceareequally 
conspicuous, like the insidious cuckoo, contrive to intro- 
duce their eggs into the nests, in which bees and other 
insects have deposited theirs. With this view, they are 
constantly on the watch, and the moment the unsus- 
pecting mother has quitted her cell, for the purpose of 
collecting a store of food or materials, glide into it and 
leave an egg, the germ of a future assassin of the larva, 
that is to spring from that deposited by its side. — There 
is a spider common under clods of earth, which may at 
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oace be distinguished by a white globular silken bag; 
about the size of a pea^ in which she has deposited her 
eggs^ attached to tne extremity of her body. Never 
miser clung to his treasure with more tenacious solici- 
tude^ than this spider to her bag. Though apparently 
a considerable encumbrance^ she carries it with her 
every where. If you deprive her of it, she makes the 
most strenuous efforts for its recovery ; and no personal 
danger can force her to quit the precious load. Are 
her efforts ineffectual ? — a stupefying melancholy seems 
to seize her, and, when deprived of the first object of 
her cares, existence itself seems to have lost its charms: 
If she succeeds in regaining her bag, or you restore it 
to her, her actions demonstrate the excess of her joy. 
She eagerly seizes it, and with the utmost agility, runs 
off with it to a place of security. Bonnet put this 
wonderful attachment to an affecting and decisive test. 
He threw a spider with her bag into the cavern of a 
large ant-lion, a ferocious insect, which conceals itself 
at the bottom of a conical hole constructed in the sand, 
for the purpose of catching any unfortunate victim, that 
may chance to fall in. The spider endeavoured to run 
away, but was not sufficiently active to prevent the ant- 
lion from seizing her bag of eggs, which it attempted to 
pull under the sand. She made the most violent efforts 
to defeat the aim of her invisible foe, and, on her part, 
struggled with all her might. The gluten, however, 
which fastened her bag, at length gave way, and it 
separated ; but the spider instantly regained it with 
her jaws, and redoubled her efforts to rescue the prize 
from her opponent. It was in vain ; the ant-lion was 
the stronger of the two, and, in spite of all her strug* 
gles, dragged the object of contestation under the sand. 
The unfortunate mother might have preserved her own 
life from the enemy ; she had but to relinquish her bag, 
and escape out of the pit ; and it was only by force that 
Bonnet at length withdrew her from the unequal con- 
flict. But the bag of eggs remained with the assassin ; 
and, though he pushed her repeatedly with a twig of 
wood, she still persisted in continuing on the spot. 
Life seemed to have become a burden to her, and all 

her pleasures to have been buried in the grave, which 
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contained the genn of her progeny. The attadiment of 
this affectionate mother is not confined to her ettgn* 
After the young spiders are hatched^ they make their 
way out of the hag by an orifice, which she is careful to 
open for them, and without which they could never 
escape : and then, like the young of the Surinam toad, 
they attach themselves in clusters upon her back, belly, 
head, and even legs ; and in this situation, where they 
present a very singular appearance, she carries them 
about with her, aikl feeds tnem until their first moult, 
when they are big enough to provide their own subsist- 
ence. I have more than once been gratified by a sight 
of this interesting spectacle; and, when I nearly touch, 
ed the mother, uus covered by hundreds of her pro- 
eny, it was most amusing to see them all leap irom 
r back, and run away in every direction. 

Kirb^ and Spence. 
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ON THB spider's WBB. 



What, if we had not witnessed it, would seem more 
incredible, than that any animal should spin threads^ 
weave these threads into nets, more admirable than ever 
fowler or fisherman fabricated, suspend them with the 
nicest judgment in the place most abounding in the 
wished-for prey, and, there concealed, watch patiently 
its approach ? In this case, as in many others, we ne» 
gleet actions in minute animals, which, in the larger, 
would excite our endless admiration. How would the 
world crowd to see a fox, which should spin ropes, 
weave them into an accurately-meshed net, and extend 
this net between two trees, for the purpose of entangling 
a flight of birds I Or should we think we had ever ex- 
pressed sufficient wonder, atseeingafish, which obtained 
jts prey by a similar contrivance ? Yet there would, in 
reality, be nothing more marvellous in their procedures, 
than m those of spiders, which, indeed, the minuteness 
of the agent renders more wonderfuL The thread 
spun by spiders is in substance similar to the silk of 
the silkworm, and other caterpillars, but of a much 
finer quality. As in them, it proceeds from reservoirs 
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into which it is secreted in the form of a viscid gam. 
If you examine a spider, you -will perceive four or six 
protuherances or spinners. These are the machinery^ 
through which, by a process more singular than that of 
rope-spinning, the thread is drawn. Each spinner is 
furnished wi3i a multitude of tubes, so numerous and 
so exquisitely fine, that a space often not much bigger 
than the pointed end of a pin is furnished, according 
to Reaumur, with a thousand of them. From each of 
these tubes, consisting of two pieces, the last of which 
terminates in a point infinitely fine, proceeds a thread 
of inconceivable tenuity, which, immediately afVer is- 
suing from it, unites with all the other threads into 
one. Hence from each spinner proceeds a compound 
thread ; and these four threads again unite, ana form 
the thread we are accustomed to see, which the spider 
uses in forming its web. Thus a spider's thread, even 
spun by the smallest species, and when so fine, that it 
is almost imperceptible to our senses, is not, as we sup* 
pose, a single line, but a rope composed of at least four 
thousand strands. How astonishing ! But to feel all 
the wonder of this fact, we must follow Leeuwenhoek 
in one of his calculations on the subject This renown^ 
ed microscopic observer found, by an accurate estima^ 
tion, that the threads of the minutest spiders, some of 
which are not larger than a grain of sand, are so fine, 
that four millions of them would not equal in thickness 
one of the hairs of his beard. The spider is gifted by 
her Creator with the power of closing the orifices of tTO 
spinners at pleasure, and can thus, in dropping ftom a 
height by her line, stop her progress at any point of 
her descent. The only other instruments, employed 
by the spider in weaving, are her feet, with the claws 
of which she usually guides, or keeps separated in- 
to two or more, the line from behind ; and, in many 
species, these are admirably adapted for the purpose, 
two of them being furnished underneath with teeth, 
like those of a comb, by means of which the threads 
are 'kept asunder. But another instrument was 
wanting. The spider, in ascending the line, by 
which she has dropped herself from an eminence, 
winds up the supernuous cord into a ball. In per- 
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forming this, the pectinated claws would not have 
been suitable. She is, therefore, furnished with a third 
claw between the other two, and is thus provided for 
every occasion. — The situations, in which spiders place 
their nets, are as various as their construction. Some 
prefer the open air, and suspend them in the midst of 
shrubs or plants, most frequented by flies and other 
small insects, fixing them in a horizontal, a vertical, or 
an obliq ue di rection. Others sel ect the corners of wi n- 
dows and of rooms, where prey always abounds ; while 
many establish themselves in stables and neglected out- 
houses, and even in cellars and desolate places, in which 
one would scarcely expect a fly to be caught in the 
month. — The most incurious observer must have 
remarked the great difference, which exists in the con- 
struction of spiders' webs. Those, which we most com- 
monly see in houses, are of a woven texture similar to 
fine gause, and are appropriately termed webs ; while 
those most frequently met with in the fields are com- 
posed of a series of concentric circles, united by radii 
diverging from the centre, the threads being remote 
from each other. These last are with greater propriety 
termed neUy and the insects, which form them, pro- 
ceeding on geometrical principles, may be called geoniC" 
tricians; while the former can aspire oply to the hum- 
bler denomination of weavers. — The weaving spider, 
which is found in houses, having selected some corner 
for the site of her web, and determined its extent, press- 
es her spinners against one of the walls, and thus glues 
it to one end of her thread. She then walks along the 
wall to the opposite side,and there, in like manner, fast- 
ens the other end. This thread, which is to form the 
only margin orselvageof the web, and requires strength, 
she triples or quadruples, by a repetition of the opera- 
tion just described; and from it she draws other threads 
in various directions, the interstices of which she fills 
up, by running from one to the other, and connecting 
them by new threads, until the whole has assumed the 
gauze-like texture which we see. The web just de- 
scribed presents merely a simple horizontal surface, but 
others, more frequently seen in out-houses and amongst 
bushes, possess a very artificial appendage. Besides the 
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main webs^ the spider carries up» from its edges and 
surface, a number of single threads, often to the height 
of many feet, joining and crossing each other in various 
directions. Across these lines, which mfty be compared 
to the tackling of a ship, flies seem unable to avoid 
directing their flight. The certain consequence is, that, 
in striking against these ropes, they become slightly 
entangled, and, in their endeavours to disengage them- 
selves, rarely escape being precipitated into the net 
spread underneath for their reception, where their 
doom is inevitable. But the net is still incomplete. It 
is necessary that our hunter should conceal her grim 
visage from the game, for which she lies in wait. She 
does not, therefore, station herself upon the surface of 
her net> but in a small silken apartment, constructed 
below it, and completely hidden from view. But, thus 
removed from her net, and entirely out of sight of it, 
how is she to know when her prey is entrapped ? For ' 
this difficulty our ingenious weaver has provided. She 
has taken care to spin several threads, from the edge of 
the net to that of her hole, which at once inform her, 
by the vibrations, of the capture of a fly, and serve as a 
bridge, on which in an instantshe can run to secure it.— - 
You will readily conceive, that the geometrical spiders, 
in forming their concentric-circled nets, follow a process 
very different from that just described; than which, in* 
deed, it is in many respects more curious. As the net 
is usually fixed in a perpendicular or somewhat oblique 
direction, in an opening between the leaves of some 
shrub or plant, it is obvious that, round its whole extent, 
will be required lines, to which can be attached those 
^ends of the radii, that are farthest from the centre. Ac- 
cordingly, the construction of these exterior lines is the 
spider's first operation. She seems careless about the 
shape of the area which they enclose, well aware that 
she can as readily inscribe a circle in a triangle as in a 
square, and, in this respect, she is guided by the dis- 
tance or proximity of the points^ to which she can at* 
tach them. She spares no pains, however, to strengthen 
and keep them in a proper degree of tension. With the 
former view, she composes each line of hve, or six, or 
even more threads glued together ; and, with the latter. 
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she fixes to them, from different poii]t8> a numerous and 
intricate apparatus of smaller tnreads. Having thus 
completed the foundation of her snare, she proceeds to 
fill up the outline. Attaching a thread to one of the main 
lines, she walks along it, guiding it with one of her 
hind feet, that it may not touch in any part, and be pre- 
maturely glued, and crosses over to the opposite side, 
where, by applying her spinners, she firmly fixes it. 
To the middle of this diagonal thread, which is to form 
the centre of her net, she fixes a second, which, in like 
manner, she conveys and iastent to another part of the 
lines encircling the area. Her work now proceeds ra- 
pidly. During the preliminary operations she some* 
times rests. But no sooner are the marginal lines of 
her net firmly stretched, and two or three radii span 
from its centre, than she continues her labour so quick- 
ly and unremittingly, that the eye can scarcely loUow 
her prepress. The radii, to the number of about twen- 
ty^ Raving the net the appearance of a wheel, are speedi- 
ly finished. She then proceeds to the centre, quickly 
turns herself round, and pulls each thread with her 
feet to ascertain its strength, breaking any one that 
seems defective, and replacing it by anoSier. Next she 
glues immediately round the centre five or six small 
concentric circles that are to remain, which she now 
proceeds to construct. Placing herself at the circum- 
ference, and fastening her thread to the end of one of 
the radii, she walks up that one towards the centre, to 
audi a distance as to draw the thread from her body of a 
sufficient length to reach to the next. Then, stepping 
across and conducting the thread with one of her hind 
feet, she £^ues it with her spinners to the point in the 
adjoining radius, to which it is to be fixed. This pro- 
cess she repeats, until she has filled up nearly the whole 
i^ce, from the circumference to the centre, with con- 
centric circles, distant from each other about two lines. 
She always, however, leaves a vacant interval around 
the smallestfirst-spun circles, thatarenearestthecentre, 
but for what end I am unable to conjecture. Lastly, 
she runs to the centre, and bites away the small cot* 
ton-like tuflt that unites all the radii, which, being now 
held together by the circular threads, have thus pro- 
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bftbly their dasticity increased ; and, in the circular 
opening resulting from this procedure, she takes her 
station and watches for her prey. — ^You must not infer, 
that the toils of spiders are, in every part of the world, 
formed of such fragile materials, as those which we axe 
accustomed to see, or that they are every where con« 
tented with small insects for their food. An author in the 
Philosophical Transactions asserts, that the spiders of 
Bermudas spin webs between trees seven or eight fa- 
thoms distant, which are strong enough to ensnarea bird 
as large as a thrush : and Sir G. Stauntoninforms us, that, 
in the forests of Java, spiders' webs are met with of so 
strong a texture, as torequireasharpcuttinginstrument 
to make way through them. Kirby and Spencer 



ON THB MEANS OF DISGUISE^ &C. POSSESSBB BT IN- 
SECTS FOR THEIR PROTECTION. 

With the insect tribes infinite hosts of enemies wage 
continual war, many of whom derive the whole of their 
subsistence from them; and, amongstthese tribes them- 
selves, there are numerous civil broils, the strong often 
preying upon the weak^ and the cunning upon the 
simple ; so that, unless a watchful Providence (which 
cares for all its creatures, even the most insignificant), 
had supplied them with some mode of resistance or es- 
cape, this innumerable race must soon be extirpated. 
These means of defence are of two kinds, passive, or 
such as are independent of any efforts of the insect,-— 
and active, or such as result from certain efforts of the 
insect, in the employment of those instincts and instru- 
ments, with which Providence has furnished it for this 
purpose. — Some of the principal passive means of de- 
fence, with which insects are provided^ are derived from 
their colour and form, by which they deceive their ene- 
mies. Sometimes they so exactly resemble the soil 
which they inhabit^ that it must be a practised eye 
which can distinguish them from it. Thus, one of our 
scarcest British weevils, by its gray colour spotted with 
black, so closely resembles the soil, consisting of white 
sand mixed with black earth, on which I have always 
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fbundit,that its chance of e8cape,eTen though itbehunt- 
ed for by the sharp eye of an entomologist^ is not small. 
Another insect of the same tribe abounds in pits of a 
loamy soil^ of the same colour precisely with itself; a 
circumstance, that doubtless occasions man/to escape 
from their pitiless foes. Several other weevils resemble 
chalk, and perhaps inhabit a chalky or white soil. Many 
insects, also, are like pebbles and stones, both rough and 
polished, and of various colours ; a resemblance, which 
we may safely regard as given them to enable them to 
elude the vigilance of their enemies. A numerous hostof 
our little animals escape from birds and other assailants, 
by their resemblance to the colour of the plants, or parts 
of them, which they inhabit, or the twigs of shrubs and 
trees, their foliage, flowers, and fruit. Many of the mot- 
tled moths, which take their station of diurnal repose on 
the north side of the trunks of trees, are with difficulty 
distinguished from the gray and green lichens that cover 
them. There is one caterpillar, which, when it feeds 
on a yellow lichen, is always yellow ; but, when upon a 
gray lichen, its hue becomes gray : this change is pro. 
bably produced by the colour of its food. A kind of 
Mayfly frequents the black flower-spikes of the com- 
mon sedge, which fringes the banks of our rivers : I 
have often been unable to distinguish it from them, and 
the birds probably often make the same mistake and pass 
by it. The spectre tribe go still further in this resem- 
blance, representing a small branch with its spray. I 
have one from Brazil eight inches long, that, unless it 
was seen to move, could scarcely be conceived to be any 
tiling else ; the legs, as well as the head, having their 
little snugs and knobs, so that no imitation can be more 
accurate. Other insects of various tribes represent the 
leaves of plants, living, decayed, and dead ; some in 
their colour, and some both in their colour and shape. 
The caterpillar of a moth that feeds upon the privet 
is so exactly of the colour of the underside of the leaf, 
upon which it usually sits in the daytime, that you 
may have the leaf in your hand and yet not discover it. 
There are several species that resemble dry leaves so 
exactly, by their opacity, colour, rigidity, and veins, 
that, were certain parts of the animal only visible, even 
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after a close examination it would be generally affirm* 
ed to be nothing but a dry leaf. Some species are ex- 
tremely like flow ers and fruits. I recollect to have seen, 
in a collection made by Mr Masson at the Cape of Good 
Hope, a kind of insect, arranged by Linn6 with the 
grasshoppers, which, in certain positions, had very much 
the appearance of a fine flower of a rose or pink colour* 
A most beautiful and black brilliant beetle, found by 
Captain Hancock in Brazil, by the inequalities' of its 
ruby-coloured surface strikingly resembles some kinds 
of fruit. Some singular larvse live in the nests of hum- - 
ble-bees, and are the offspring of a particular genus of 
fly, many of the species of which strikingly resiemble 
those bees in shape, clothing, and colour. Thus has the 
Author of Nature provided, that they may enter these 
nests, and deposit their eggs undiscovered. Did these 
intruders venture themselves amongst the humble-bees 
in a less kindred form, their lives would probably pay 
the forfeit of their presumption. — The active means of 
defence, which tend to secure insects from injury or at- 
tack, are much more numerous and diversified than the' 
passive ; and also more interesting, since they depend, 
more or less, upon the efforts and industry of these crea- 
tures themselves. Of these, the attitudes which they 
assume, for the purpose of deceiving their enemies, are 
none of the least remarkable. Some beetles, by rolling 
themselves up in a particular manner, put on the ap- 
pearance of pebbles. There is a species of wood-louse, 
which, when alarmed, rolls itself up into a little ball. 
In this attitude its legs, and the underside of the body, 
which are soft, are entirely covered and defended by 
the hard crust, that forms the upper surface of the ani- 
mal. These balls are perfectly spherical, black and 
shining, and belted with narrow white bands, so as to 
resemble beautiful beads ; and, could they be preserv- 
ed in this form and strung, would make very ornamen- 
tal necklaces and bracelets. At least so thought Swam- 
merdam's maid, who, finding a number of those insects 
thus rolled up in her master's garden, mistaking them 
for beads, employed herself in stringing them on a 
thread ; when, to her great surprise, the poor animals 
beginning to move and struggle for their liberty, she. 
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cryingout and running away in the ntmoet alarm, threw 
down her prize. The golden-wasp tribe, also, roll 
themselves up, as I haveo^n observed, intoalittle ball, 
when alarmed, andean thussecure themselves, — the up- 
per surface ot the body being remarkably hard and im- 
penetrable to their weapons, — from the stings of those 
msects, whose nests th^ enter with the view of depo- 
siting their eggs in their offspring. Other insects en- 
deavour to protect themselves from danger by simulat- 
ing death. The common dungchaffer, when touched 
or in fear, sets out its legs as stiff, as if they were 
made of iron wire, which is their posture when dead ; 
and, remaining perfectly motionless, thus deceives the 
rooks, which prey upon them, and, like the ant-lion, 
will eat them only when alive. A different atti- 
tude is assumed by one of the treechaffers, pro- 
bably with the same view. It sometimes elevates its 
posterior legs into the air, so as to form a straight ver- 
tical line, at right angles with the upper surface of its 
body. Another genus of insects of the same order, the 
pill-beetles, have recourse to a method the reverse of 
this. They pack their legs, which are short and flat, so 
close to their body, and lie so entirely without motion 
when alarmed, that they look like a dead body, or ra- 
ther the dung of some small animal. Amongst the 
weevil tribe, there is one species, which, when an ento- 
mological finger approaches them, as I have often expe- 
rienced to my great disappointment, applying the ros- 
trum and legs to the underside of their trunk, fall from 
the station on which you hope to entrap them, to the 
ground or among the grass ; where, lying without stir- 
ring a limb, they are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the soil around them. Thus also, doubtless, they oflen 
disappoint the birds, as well as the entomologist. A 
little, timber-boring beetle has long been famous for a 
most pertinacious simulation of death. All that has 
been related of the heroic constancy of American sa- 
vages, when taken and tortured by their enemies, scarce- 
ly comes up to that which these little creatures exhi- 
bit. You may maim them, pull them limb from limb, 
roast them alive over a slow fire, but you will not gain 
your end ; not a joint will they move, nor showthe least 

9 
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symptom tbat they suffer pain. Do not Ibink^ however, 
that I ever tried these experiments upon them myself, 
or that I recommend you to do the same. I am content 
to believe the fact, that I have here stated, upon the 
concurrent testimony .of respectable witnesses* without 
feeling any temptation to put the constancy of the poor 
insect again to the test. A similar apathy is shown by 
some species of the saw-fly, and by spiders. 

Kirby and Sfence* 



ON THE ADAPTATION OP PLANTS TO THEIR BBSPBCTIVB 

COUNTRIES. 

^^ A HUNDRED thousand species of plants upon the 
surface of the earth !" you exclaim. Yes : and, what is. 
more surprising still, |e very one of these species has its 
native country, — some particular region, or peculiar 
spot, on the surface of the globe, to which, in its con- 
stitution and formation, it is peculiarly adapted. Some 
are formed to spring up into luxuriance beneath the 
saorching rays of a tropical sun, — some are so constitut- 
ed as to vegetate beneath the snow, and to withstand- 
the severity of a polar winter, — some are made to deck 
the valley with their variegated beauties,— ^nd some are 
formed '^ to blush unseen, and give their sweetness to. 
the desert air" amidst alpine solitudes : but there is- 
not one of those numerous plants, which has not its 
particular place assigned it. It would be equally vain* 
to attempt to make some of these vegetable forms 
change their places (without a corresponding change 
of temperature) with impunity, as it would be to make 
the experiment of removing the finny inhabitants of the 
ocean from their native element, in order to make them 
harmonize and live in comfort among the feathery ten- 
ants of the grove. The wisdom aod goodness of the 
Deity are indeed no less manifested in the geographical 
distribution, than in the curious process observed in the 
vegetation, the wonderful structure, and other strik« 
ing peculiarities of plants. We have not room to mul« 
tiply instances. But where, it may be asked, could the 
dense woods^ which Qpnatitute the Brazilian forest, be 
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more appropriately situated ? Where could the delight- 
ful vistas, aad pleasant walks, and refreshing arbours, 
of the many-tronked Banian-tree, be better placed ? 
Where could that numerous host of natural umbrellas, 
the family of the palms, which overshadow, with their 
luxuriant and projecting foliage, almost every island, 
rock^ and sand-bank, between the tropics, display their 
cooling shades with better effect? Where, in short, 
could that wonderful exuberance of the earth's bounty, 
the Bread-JruiUtree, by which, in the words of Captain 
Cook, " if a roan plant but ten trees in his whole life- 
time" (and that he may do in an hour), '^ he will as 
completely fulfil his duty to his own, and to future ge- 
nerations, as the natives of our less temperate climate 
can do, by ploughing in the winter's cold, and reaping in 
the summer's heat, as often as these seasons return :" — 
where, I say, can this exuberance be more benefici- 
ally manifested, than in those. regions, where *' the 
same glowing beams of the sun, that raise the plant 
into a shrub, and the shrub into a tree," render the 
gloom of the forest, and the intervening screen of the 
overhanging foliage, so desirable, — where the least ex- 
ertion becomes oppressive, and coolness and ease may 
be said to constitute the principal wants of the inha- 
bitants ? And where, it may be further inquired, could 
those immense fields, upon which are raised our various 
crops of corny be better made to expand their extensive 
surfaces, and lay open their treasures to the influence of 
the sun, than in those temperate regions of the globe, 
where, instead of being hurtful, a moderate degree of 
labour is conducive to health, and the agricultural la- 
bourer goes forth to his work in the morning, and re- 
turnsin theevening, rather invigorated, than exhausted, 
by the ordinary occupations of the day ? If we extend 
our views much farther to the nordi, we may in vain 
lookfor the spontaneous luxuriance of thetorridzone, or 
the golden-coloured fields of the intervening climates: 
but here we shall find, what is at once more suitable to 
the climate and the wants of its inhabitants, a plentiful 
supply of the Rein^deer-lichen, which, being formed by 
nature to vegetate beneath the snow, is there found out, 
in requisite abundance, by that useful creature, whose 
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name it bears, and which is of itself a treasure to the 
inhabitants of those regions. The esculent properties 
of the Iceland-moss are now beginning to be better un- 
derstood; and in what part of the habitable world could 
this singularly nutritious vegetable have been more ju- 
diciously and mercifully made to abound, than in that 
island of wonderful contrasts, where the variable cli- 
mate is often so unfavourable to vegetation of a larger 
growth, and the hopes of the husbandman are so re- 
peatedly disappointed by unwelcome visitants, in the 
form of icy particles floating in the air ? The pitcher'- 
plant of the eastern, and the milk or cow tree of the 
western world, may each of them be reckoned among 
Nature's wonderful contrivances, and be justly regard- 
ed as evidences of the wisdom and goodness of the Be- 
ing, who knows so well how to proportionate the acts of 
his bounty to the necessities and wants of his creatures. 
The singular appendages, which form the extremities 
of the pitcker^plant, are so many urns, containing a 
dear, wholesome, and well-tasted water. In the morn- 
ing ^e lid is closed, but it opens during the day, when 
a portion of the water evaporates : this, however, is re- 
plenished in the nighty and each morning the vessel is 
full, and the lid shut. As this plant grows in sultry 
climates, and is found in the island of Java, in the 
most stony and arid situations, how welcome and ex- 
hilarating must the sight of it be often to the weary 
traveller ; and, from the marks of teeth upon the ves- 
sel, it has been narrated, that '.' it is evident that beasts 
often supply their wants at the same plenteous source." 
The mUJc'tree or cow-tree, so called on account of the 
resemblance its singular juice bears to the milk of ani- 
mals, in the place of which M. Humboldt has seen it 
used for every domestic purpose, is thus described by 
that enterprising traveller : '^ I confess that, among 
the great number of curious phenomena I have observ- 
ed^ in the course of my travels, there are few, which 
have made a stronger impression on my mind, liian the 
cof9-/ree. On the barren declivities of a rock grows a 
tree, whose leaves are dry and coriaceous ; its thick 
ligneous roots scarcely enter the rock; for several 
months in the y ear^ rain scarcely waters its fan-shaped 
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leaves ; the branches appear dry and dead ; but^ when 
an incision is made in the trunks a sweet and nutri* 
tious milk flows from it. It is at the rising of the sun 
that the vegetable liquid runs most abundantly — then 
the natives and negroes are seen to come from all partSj 
provided with vessels to receive the milk, which be- 
comes yellow, and thickens at the surface. Some 
empty their vessels under the same tree ; others cany 
them home to their children. It is like a shepheid 
distributing to his family the milk of his flock. If 
those, who possess these precious trees near their habi- 
tation, drink with so much pleasure their beneficent 
juice, with what delight will the traveller, who pene- 
trates in these mountains, appease with it his hunger 
and thirst! Thus we have seen, on the road from 
Patito to Puerto Cabello, all these trees full of inci- 
sions, made by the traveller, who seeks them with 
anxiety." The few instances here recorded may serve 
as general specimens of that wise ordination, univer- 
sally to be observed, if dulv attended to, in the geogra- 
phical arrangement and distribution of vegetables. 

Popular Philowphy, 



ON THB PLANTS WHICH FORM THE LINK BETWEEN 
THB YEOBTABLE AND ANIMAL KINODOM8. 

What a near approach do some plants make to that 
superior order of creation immediately above them in 
the scale of existence ! The sensitive plants when 
slightly touched, evinces something like the timidity 
of our harmless animals. The Hedysarum gyrans^ or 
moving plant of the east, exhibits an incessant and 
spontaneous movement of its leaves during the day, 
in warm and clear weather ; but in the night season, 
and in the absence of light and heat, its motions cease, 
and it remains as it were in a state of quiescence. The 
American Venus fiy-trap, like an animal of prey, 
seems to lie in wait to catdi the unwary insect. The 
leaves of this plant are jointed, and furnished with two 
rows of prickles. Their surfaces are covered with a 
number of minute glands, which secrete a sweet 11- 
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quor^ and allure the approach of flies. When these 
parts are touched by the legs of a fly, the two lobes of 
the leaf instantly rise up, the rows of prickles lock 
themselves fast together, and squeeze the Unwary ani. 
mal to death. The American cowslip, also, 'is said to 
hang down its head, to guard the tender stamina from 
being injured by rain. When a pole is placed at a con- 
siderable distance from an unsupported vi/ie, the 
branches of which are proceeding in a contrary direc. 
tion from that of the pc^e, in a short time (says Smel* 
lie) it alters its course, and stops not till it clings 
round the pole. A hop-plant, turning- round a pole, 
follows the course of the sun, and soon dies if forced 
into an opposite direction; and, when the straight 
branches of a honey ^suckle can no longer support them- 
selves, they gather strength by becoming spiral. The 
convolvulus is known to roll itself up at an early hour. 
The radiated jiowers are observed to close their petals, 
as the beautiful orb, whose form they bear, sinks be- 
neath the horizon: and, amongst the number, the lit- 
tle modest mcuntain^daisy is seen to draw together its 
crimson tips into one point, and consign itself, as it 
were, to a temporary repose. Nature, it is said, has 
provided us with various substitutes for watches be- 
sides the sun^fiowery which follows the dazzling orb of 
day, many others opening and shutting their petals at 
certain hours ; thus constituting what Linnaeus calls 
the horologe or watch of Flora. There is also another 
description of flowers, denominated meteorous, which 
less accurately observe the hour of unfolding, but ex- 
pand sooner or later, according to the state of the wea. 
ther, or cloudiness, moisture, or pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. These may be called vegetabU^harometers, and 
among the number the African marigold, which, in 
dry weather, expands at six or seven in the morning, 
and shuts at four in the afternoon : it affords a sure 
indication that rain will fall in the course of the day^ 
when it continues shut after the usual hour of opening. 
These are wonderful properties of the vegetable crea- 
tion, jftid serve as links to connect it with the order of 
animals, and preserve unbroken the most minute gra- 
dations in nature's universal chain. 

Popular Philosophy. 
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ON THB VARIOUS USES OF TREES AND PLANTS. 

Trees, those stupendous specimens of creative art^ 
spread not their wide -extended roots, nor lift their 
lofly heads in vain. Beneath their c(X)ling shades our 
flocks and herds find a comfortable asylum^ from the 
scorching rays of the summer sun. The wild stragglers 
of the forest have a place of refuge among their woods 
and thickets, — whilst the feathery songsters of the 
grove build their little dwellings in security, and sing 
among their branches : '' as for the stork^ the fir-trees 
are her house." But in what a variety of respects^ be- 
sides affording the inhabitants of warmclimatesan agree- 
able shelter from the mid-day heat^ do these, and the 
different members of the shrubby race, yield their ser- 
vices, or are made subservient to the use of man ! The 
bread'JruiUlree of the Pacific Ocean ; the date-palms, 
which wave along the coasts of the Mediterranean ; the 
calabash of theWest Indies, and the cocoa-nut-tree of the 
East Indies; the cabbagC'tree of East Florida, and 
the magnetf or matutree of New Spain ; and the accom- 
modating pan^afi^, which grow^ in tropical climates 
both of the Western and Eastern world, are each ren- 
dered remarkable for the number of other useful pro- 
perties they possess, besides contributing their services, 
in the way of most suitable food, to the inhabitants of 
those climes, in which they severally grow. During 
a considerable portion of the year, tne bread-fruit-tree 
affords the chief sustenance of the Society Islanders, it 
being iii season eight months of the year. The na- 
tives of these islands collect it without the smallest 
trouble ; they have only to climb the tree to gather 
its fruit. A kind of cloth is fabricated from the bark, 
the leaves are converted into towels and wrappers, 
the wood 'is made into boats and houses, and a kind of 
cement is prepared by boiling the juice in cocoa-nut- 
oil . Nearly e very part of the date^tree may be convert- 
ed to some useml purpose. A considerable part of 
the inhabitants of Egypt, of Arabia, and Persia, sub- 
sist almost entirely on its fruit, and it is also es- 
teemed for its medicinal virtues. From the leaves. 
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ihey make couches^ baskets^ mats^ bags, and brushes ; 
from the branches, cages and fences ; from the fibres of 
the boughs, thread, ropes, and rigging ; from the sap, a 
spirituous liquor ; from the wood, which also fumis)ies 
fuel, the beams and rafters of the houses of the people, 
as well as some implements of husbandry^ are con- 
structed. The stones are ground to make oil, and the 
refuse is given to the cattle. The shell of the fruit of 
the calabash is employed in the manufacture of water- 
vessels, goblets, and cups of almost every description. 
So hard and close-grained is the calabash, that, when it 
contains any kind of fluid, it may even, it is said, be 
put on the fire without injury. A medicinal juice is 
extracted from this useful plant ; and of it the Indians 
construct some of their mu sical i nstru ments. The cocoa* 
nut-tree supplies the inhabitants with bread, milk, and 
oil ; it affords them a strong spirit, vinegar, and barm ; 
timber to build their huts, and thatch to cover them. 
The shell is a useful article among their household ves- 
sels, and the coarse fibrous husk surrounding it, as well 
as the bark itself, is made into cloth and cordage. 
Of the wood of the cocoa-nut-tree, sewed together with 
a yarn spun from the bark, a vessel is constructed,— of 
the same wood the mast is formed,— of the bark and 
fibrous covering of the shell the sails are woven ; so 
that, from the different parts of this valuable vegetable^ 
the whole vessel, as well as the habitations of the na- 
tives of the cocoa-nut islands, are completed. There is 
a fibrous substance in the leaves of the cabbage-tree, 
which is sometimes spun like hemp into different kinds 
of cordage. The sockets and grooves, formed by the 
broad part of the foot-stalks of the leaves, are used by 
the negroes as cradles for their children. The trunks, 
when cleared of the pith, serve as water-pipes and gut- 
ters, and of the pith a kind of sago is manufactured. 
The magneif or >mati tree affords to the natives of New 
Spain,, where it grows copiously, water, wine, oil, vine- 
gar, honey, syrup, thread, needles, &c. In short, there 
are no less than nineteen services, which this tree, 
though small, yields to the inhabitants. The leaves 
serve for covering their houses ; out of its roots strong 
and thick ropes are made ; and a fine yarn may be spun 
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out of the fibres of the leaves ; which^ being .converted 
into cloth, serves for the purpose of clothing. The bcurk 
of the paippaiv4ree is manufactured by the Indians in- 
to cordage. The leaves are used as soap, and the stem 
is converted into water-pipes. It is said that a small 
quantity of the juice, when rubbed upon butcher.meat, 
renders it tender without hurting its quality. The 
plantain and the banana, — ^the saga-palm and the sugar* 
cane of the tropical regions, as well as the ^g-tree of 
the East, and the sugar-maple of North America, and 
the coW'iree, mentioned by Humboldt, — and the butler^' 
tree of Mungo Park, — and the coffee and the tea treer^ 
and an endless variety of others, contribute to our 
wants in the form of food. We have already noticed 
^e pitcher-plant, besides which there are several others, 
which yield a supply of refreshing water. But we 
must not let these remarkable instances carry away our 
thoughts, from the no less useful, though much more 
common, blessings of Providence, in these respects. Let 
It never be forgotten that the tfine, which furnishes the 
'* wine thatmaketh glad the heart of man," — the apple 
and the pear trees, which furnish such an abunoant 
supplv of cider and perry, — the currant, the mulberry, 
and the elder, whose juices are so often employed in 
the form of our home-made wines,-— and the hop, so 
much used inithe process of brewing, are all most 
widely diffused in the garden of creation, and contri- 
bute each their quota towards supplying us with a nu- 
tritious, pleasant, and wholesome beverage. But it is 
not only in the form of meat and drink, that these ve- 
getable appendages on the surface of the earth admi- 
nister their services : for it is well known, that we are 
beholden to the cotton-plants of America and the Indies> 
for our calicoes and muslins, our fustians and corduroys, 
and other articles of clothing. Infinite is the number 
of those vegetable treasures, which are of use to us as 
medicine. The salt-tree of Chili yields a daily supply 
of fine salt. The cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, and pimento 
trees, as well as the pepper, and some other shrubs, 
furnish us with an abundant supply of spices. The 
candle-berry-myrtle presents the inhabitants of Nan- 
king with a substitute for animal tallow. The Ame- 
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rican wax^tree produces a berry^ which affords a useful 
kind of wax. The inner rind of the Egyptian papV' 
rus furnished the ancients with a very simple material 
to write upon^ as well as with baskets and slime-be- 
daubed boats ; and, by the moderns, this useful and 
beautifully graceful plant is still employed in various 
manufactures. The cork'tree affords an abundant sup- 
ply of that useful material in modem times. The 
caoutchouc or syringe-tree yields a supply of that won- 
derfully elastic substance called Indian rubber. Few 
plants are more extensively useful than the bamboo of 
the tropical regions, with which, in many places, the 
houses are almost wholly built, and the furniture near- 
ly all constructed. The enormous leaves of the Jan^ 
palm, one of which is said to be sufficiently large to 
shelter twenty men, serve in the construction of tents* 
and in the covering of huts and cottages; and the 
American palmetto or theUch-tree would also appear, 
^m its name, to be well adapted for this latter pur- 
pose. — Some trees are made, under the hands of the 
artificer, to contribute their services in the form of 
wood or timber. Some offer their services by means of 
the bark, as the Peruvian-bark-iree of South America, 
and the cinnamon and cassia of Ceylon and the East 
Indies. Some present their offerings in the shape of 
nuts, as the cashew, the hazel, the chesnut, and the 
walnut ; some in the form of a softer fruit, as the apple, 
the pear, the cherry, and the p/iim. Some yield their 
services in the form of leaves, as the senna alld the tea 
shrubs ; others, in those of buds, as the clove and caper 
plants. ; while others, as the fragrant jaffntRe of Mala^ 
bar, give out from their flowers a grateful perfume. 
Some exude from their pores a plentiful supply of re. 
sins and gums ; some, as the olive and cajeput trees, 
furnish us with valuable oils : others supply us with a 
number of useful dyes ; and the Spanisn barilla, and 
prickly and shrubby saltwort, yield from their ashes 
a quantity of soda. 

Popular Philosophy. 
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SECTION III. 

ELEMKNTARY SCIENCE. 



OJiNBRAL PR0FBRTIB8 OF BODIES. 

All bodies^ of whatever kind^ whether solids liquid, 
or aeriform^ are accounted to possess the following 
properties, Iupenbtrability, Extension, Figubb, 
Divisibility, Inertia, and Attraction. — I. By 
Impenetrability is understood that property, where- 
by a body excludes every other from occupying the 
place which itself possesses ; so that no two bodies 
can possibly occupy the same space at the same time. 
Thus, even a pin cannot be inserted into a pincushion, 
nor the finest needle into a piece of linen, unless some 
room, however small, be made for its admission. The 
particles of liquid bodies are more easily displaced than 
those of solids; but such bodies arenot, on thataccount, 
less impenetrable, in the sense which has now been af<* 
fixed to that term ; because no other body can at the 
same time occupy the place of a liquid any more than 
of a solid body. Thus, if a stone be put into a vessel 
containing water, part of the liquid will rise in order 
to make way for the stone; and, in like manner, if 
water be poured into wine, the mixture must occupy 
a greater space than the wine did before. Nor is air 
itself less impenetrable. When water is poured into a 
vessel, the air formerly contained in the vessel makes 
its escape. Plunge a phial into a basin of water, and 
the entry of the water into the phial will be indicated 
by the gurgling noise, with which the air issues forth 
in bubbles, in order to make way for the water. Be* 
verse a wine-glass, and in that position immerse 
it in water, some water will enter the glass, because 
the air, to a certain extent, will compress itself to 
make way for the liquid ; but, as soon as the air 
is as much compressed as it can be, not another drop 
of water will enter the glass. This impenetrability of 
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ulr cannot be better illustrated than by the familiar 
operation of a child's pop-gun. Every one knows the 
strong resistance which the air^ in such a case^ con. 
fined within the tube^ makes to the admission of the 
l*ammer^ until, by expelling the plug at the farther ex- 
tremity ^ it forces a way for its own escape. Upon the 
same principle, if a syringe, an instrument in some re-, 
spects resembling the toy that has just been mentioned, 
be entirely closed up at the farther extremity, it will 
be in vain to attempt by any force to press forward the 
piston (which corresponds to the rammer of the gun) 
to the extremity of the syringe. — II. Extension is 
another general property of bodies ; or, in other words, 
they all possess length, breadth, and depth j which are 
termed the dimensions of extension. A little reflection 
will satisfy any one^ that every body, whether solid 
or fluid, whether a square box, a round ball, or the 
most slender hair, possesses each of these dimensions : 
and no body can possess any dimension beside these. 
Height is obviously another name for depth, the former 
being measured from the bottom, and the latter from 
the top ; and width is, in like manner, nothing else than 
linother name for breadth. — III. Figure (which is 
constituted by the limits of extension) is clearly an 
essential property of bodies ; for nothing, which is pos- 
sessed of length, breadth, and depth, can be without 
form of some kind or other. — IV. Diyisibilitt is an- 
other general property ascribed to bodies ; by which 
is meant their susceptibility of being divided into an in- 
definite number of parts. There is no particle of matter 
86 small, that we may not conceive it divisible into still 
smaller parts, were we possessed of proper implements 
for this purpose. The actualdi visibility of bodies may 
be illustrated by an endless variety of example^. A 
small quantity of salt dissolved in a basin of soup, or 
a small quantity of sugar dissolved in a cup of tea, gives, 
as every one knows, a flavour to the whole contents of 
the vessel, and a very few drops of red wine will give 
colour to a whole glass of water. It is said that a 
single pound of wool may be spun so fine as to extend 
to nearly 100 miles in length ; that a single ounce of 
silver^ when gilt with eight grains of gold, may be 
idrawn into a wire of 13,000 feet long; and that a silken 

]>2 
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thread, 300 yards long, has weighed only 2} grains. In 
odoriferous bodies, we have a still more striking illns* 
tration of very minute particles of a body being sepa- 
rated from one another. Perhaps you may not be 
aware, that the sensation of smell is, in every case, pro- 
duced by particles called effluvia, which fly off from 
the odoriferous body, and come in contact with the 
nostril of the individual who smells it. This, however, 
undoubtedly is the case, so that you can just as little 
smell arose, if none of its effluvia touch your nostril, as 
you can taste an apple without applying any part &£ it 
to your tongue. Now these effluvia are not only so 
small, as to be quite invisible, but their excessive mi- 
nuteness will stUl better be estimated, when you con- 
sider how soon every part of a room is perfumed by a 
nosegay or a smelling-bottle, and the vast number of 
effluvia necessary for this purpose, while as yet there 
has not been the slightest sensihle diminution, either in 
the bulk, or the weight, of the original body. Every 
particle of matter, notwithstanding its separation from 
the body, to which it originally belonged, however 
minute in itself, or invisible to human eyes, retains in 
its separate state all the essential properties of body. 
It may be changed, indeed, in point of form and qua- 
lities, as well as of dimension ; may be converted from 
a solid into a liquid, or from a liquid may vanish into 
thin air; but not one created atom (so far as we have 
reason to believe) ever perishes or is annihilated. Not 
one of them is lost, but all continue, in one state or 
another, to fulfil the ends for which they were destined, 
by their all- wise Creator, in the system of his universe, 
when a body has been burnt to ashes, that part of it, 
which continues visible, is sadly shrunk indeed in di- 
mensions, but the part which escaped in vapour, 
though no longer visible to the eye, has not perished, 
but exists as truly, and in all probability as beneficially, 
as when united to the body, from which it has at length 
been disengaged. — V. Inertia is that property of 
bodies, by which they resist any change in their pre- 
sent state. When a body is at rest, it will require 
force to put it in motion. When it is in motion, it 
will no less require force either to stop, to retard, or 
accelerate that motion. . A stcme thrown by the hand 
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would continue to move for ever through 6pace> with 
unabated velocity^ were it not for the resistance of the 
air^ and the force of gravity (to be explained in a future 
article) by which it is brought to the ground.— -VI. 
Another property of bodies^ and one of the most im- 
portant^ is Attraction^ by which is meant that ten- 
dency, which subsists both between different bodies^ 
and between the particles of the same body, to come 
together and unite. Were this property to cease^ you 
would no longer see bodies falling to the earth ; the 
earth itself would cease to perform its revolutions; nay 
its own fabric would instantly dissolve. It is of two 
kinds^ Cohesion and Gravity */on, which shall form the 
subjects of the two following articles. 



ON COHESIVE ATTRACTION. 

CoHBaiON is that species of attraction^ which ope- 
rates among the small particles of bodies, when brought 
extremely close to each other. Were it not for the 
influence of this attraction among the particles of the 
same body, they would fall off from each other, and 
the most solid mass would crumble into atoms. It is 
this property, for example, which keeps all the parti* 
cles of that slate in union. Were you to break it, you 
could not reunite its parts, because it would not be in 
your power to bring the particles again so closely to- 
gether^ as to admit of the operation of this species of 
attraction. It operates among liquid as well as solid 
particles. What else is it, which gives to every drop 
of water its spherical form ? Why else is it, that, when 
two drops touch each other, however slightly^ in any 
one point, they immediately run together, and unite in 
one larger globule ? But, because a liquid is so con- 
stituted, that its particles are farther apart from each 
other than those of a solid, the cohesive attraction is^ 
in the case of liquids, proportionally weaker. If you 
open the side of a vessel which contains a liquid, the 
particles of the liquid immediately separate and fall to 
the ground, which is not the case with respect to a solid 
body. The particles of air are still more, distant from 
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each other, than those of liquid bodies, and hence, 
though there can be no douot that they possess the 
same power of attraction, which belongs to the particles 
of other bodies, the operation of thi spo wer is lost. It thus 
appears that the operation of cohesive attraction is not 
equally strong in all bodies ; and hence it is, that one 
solid is harder than another, one fluid is thinner than 
another. Those bodies in which this attraction ope- 
rates most powerfully, are termed dense bodies : those 
in which it is weak are said to be rare. Thus gold is 
a denser solid than wood ; water is a rarer fluid than 
quicksilver. It i s a well-known puzzle among children, 
to ask whether a pound of lead or a pound of feathers 
Js heavier ? Every one, acquainted with the real mean- 
ing of the question, will at once answer, that the weight 
in both cases is precisely the same : but the dimensions 
of the pound of feathers are greater, than those of the 
pound of lead, because lead is a much denser or more 
compact body than feathers. It is by the weight, ac- 
cordingly, that we are to judge of the density of a body. 
A dense body will of course be much heavier, than a 
rare one of the same dimensions, on account of the 
greater quantity of matter, which it contains. — There 
is a curious species of cohesive attraction, which re- 
mains to be noticed, known by the name of the capil- 
lary attraction (that is to say, the attraction of hairs), 
because the instruments of this attraction are slender 
tubes like hairs. If one of these tubes be immersed in 
water, the fluid will immediately rise to a certain height 
in the tube, in consequence of the particles of the fluid 
being attracted by the particles of the tube. If several 
tubes of different bores, but all extremely narrow, be 
employed, the liquid will rise to different heights in 
each. I n those of which the bore i s narrower, the li quid 
will ascend higher. Porous bodies, such as sponge, 
bread, linen, &c. are composed of natural capillary tubes> 
which afford illustrations of this species of attraction. 
If you dip the corner of a bit of sugar into wat^r, the 
water immediately rises through the capillary tubes of 
the sugar, till it reaches its remotest particle. It is upon 
a similar principle that blot-paper operates when used 
for drawing up superfluous ink.— Hitherto we haveonly 
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been considering the operation of attraction in small 
and near particles, its operation in larger masses, thouffh 
more remote^ is left for the subject of a separate artidfe* 



ON GRAVITATION. 

In the last article we considered that species of At* 
.traction called Cohesion, which operates among the small 
particles of bodies when brought into close proximity to 
each other ; we are now to consider that species of it 
called Gravitation, which operates also among large 
masses though placed at a remoter distance, with a force 
proportioned tothe quantity of matter contained in these 
bodies. Every stone, which falls to the ground^ is an 
example of this attraction : for what else is it, which 
occasions its fall^ but the attraction of the earth ? If 
there were no external force impelling or attracting it^ 
why should it not, according to the general law of 
nature^ explained in a former article under the 
name of Inertia, remain at rest ? or can any reason be 
assigned, why it should not as readily fly up to the sky, 
or diverge to the right hand or to the left ? Were 
there no other body in universal nature except the 
Mtone, there can be little doubt that it would remain 
quite stationary : neither would it possess any tveight, 
for a single moment's reflection must satisfy you that 
this is not an inherent property of the stone^ independ** 
ent of its connexion with another body^ but arises en. 
tirely from its tendency to fall to the earth. All this^ 
however, which is now so satisfactory to every well- 
educated and reflecting mind^ and which, when pushed 
to its necessary consequences, so clearly explains many 
of the grandest phenomena of nature^^ was utterly un- 
known till the year 1665, when the mighty discovery 
immortalized the name of Sir Isaac Newton^ a philoso- 
pher of our own country. This discovery, glorious as 
it is» owed its origin to an incident of daily occurrence, 
and apparently pf the most trivial nature. Sitting in 
his orchard one day^ Sir Isaac saw an apple fall from a 
tree. This single circumstance, so familiar to us &\\, 
called up, in his reflecting mind, a long train of thought^ 
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with regard to the cause of the occurrence. He could 
account for it on no other principle, than the supposi- 
tion of an attractive power in the earth. Carrying his 
reflections further, he was satisfied that this attraction 
18 not peculiar to the earth, but subsists among all bo- 
dies whatever ; that, as the earth attracts the bodies 
which come within the range of its influence, so itself 
and various other planets are, in like manner, attracted 
by the sun : and thus, at length, did this great man dis- 
blose to an astonished world those laws, by which the 
wisdom of the Almighty Ruler had governed his uni* 
verse, from the first hour of its creation, but which, dur- 
ing so many ages of its existence, " lay hid in night."—- 
In many cases the attraction of Cohesion predominates 
over that of Gravitation. Hence it is that the particles 
of a solid body continue united, in place of falling off 
to the ground, as is the case when the side is opened 
of a vessel containing a liquid. Thus how often do we 
see a projecting rock continue riveted to the cliff, in op- 
position to the strong force of gravitation, struggling to 
plunge it into the gulf beneath. The phenomena of ca- 
pillary attraction afford an admirable illustration of the 
counteracting powers of cohesion and gravitation. We 
have seen, that, in the extremely slender tubes, by which 
this attraction operates, the liquid rises in opposition to 
the power of gravitation. But it rises only to a certain 
height, beyond which the gravity of the liquid will not 
permit it to ascend; namely, the point at which the gra- 
vitation and cohesion balance each other. From what 
has now been said, it will be easy to understand the 
reason, why the water rises to a less height in a capillary 
tube of a larger bore, and why, when the bore is still 
further extended, it ceases to rise at all. — ^We former- 
ly stated, that Newton was led to the conclusion, that all 
masses of matter attract each other. Why then, it may 
beasked, dohouses not move towards each other, or take 
their departure to a neighbouring mountain ? The solu- 
tion of this question is extremely easy. It has already 
been mentioned, that gravitation acts with a force pro- 
portioned to the quantity of matter. Now no body on the 
earth's surface contains nearly as much matter as the 
earth itself. Therefore the earth's own attraction pre- 
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dominates over that of every other body. The houses 
are riveted to the earth so strongly by their gravity, 
that neither the other houses nor the mountain can 
draw them away. That the attraction of a mountain, 
however, may affect the perpendicular attraction of the 
earth, has actually been found by experience. The 
weight of a plumb-line held in the hand on the decli* 
vity of a high mountain, has been found to incline a 
little towards the mountain. Here, slight as the at- 
traction of the mountain is, compared to that of the 
earth, yet, as the weight suspended is so much nearer 
the mountain than the earth's centre, the attraction of 
the mountain has a slight influence ; so slight, indeed, 
that it requires very nice instruments to ascertain its 
effect. — If the earth attracts all bodies near its surface, 
it may further be asked why the atmospheric air does 
not, like other bodies, fall to the ground ? The truth 
is, that it does so fall. Its lowest stratum or layer is 
in contact with the earth, and each inferior stratum 
supports that which is above it. From the pressure of 
the superior strata upon the inferior, the air near the 
surface of the earth is much denser than that of the 
higher regions. It may also be objected, that smoke, 
steam, air-balloons, 8cc, which ascend through the air, 
in place of falling to the ground, are exceptions to the 
general law of nature. But, in truth, these phenome- 
na, when rightly understood, are in perfect accordance 
with it. If you throw a bit of cork into a tub of water, 
it immediately rises again tothesurface; and, if you pour 
more water into the tub, the cork will rise still higher. 
The reason is obvious. The water is denser than the 
cork, and is therefore more strongly attracted towards 
the earth ; and, because two bodies cannot, on account 
of their impenetrability (as you have already seen), oc- 
cupy the same place at the same time, the water in de- 
scending displaces the cork, and forces it upwards in or- 
der to make way for itself. For the like reason, smoke 
and steam, and every vapour which is lighter than the 
surrounding atmosphere, are forced by the descent of 
the heavier air, to rise to a higher region, where the at- 
mosphere is of equal density with themselves. In the 
same manner, Mr Green's aerial voyage from the neigh- 
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bourhood of Leith, which many of you witnessed, was 
effected by the air enclosed in his balloon being so much 
lighter than the atmosphere in the lower regions. You 
will thus understand, that a body lighter than the sur« 
rounding air ascends ; that one of eq ual density remains 
suspended in it; and oneof greater density falls through 
it. £ven the falling body, however, encounters consi- 
derable resistance or obstruction from the air in its 
descent. If you throw a stone into a tub of water, it 
will fall more slowly, than if the water were taken out 
of the tub ; and if the air, as well as the water, were 
taken out of the vessel, the stone would descend more 
rapidly still. This resistance of the air is in proportion 
to the surface of the body exposed to the resistance. A 
sheet of paper will fall much more quickly, when wrapt 
up into a ball, than when its whole surface is exposed 
to the air ; and a bit of gold will fall much more slow- 
ly when beaten out into a leaf, than while it continues 
in its original mass. A cannon-ball of iron will fall 
more rapidly to the ground, than a ball of leather of the 
same dimensions ; because the latter is more affects 
ed by the resistance of the air, in proportion to its 
quantity of matter. If the air were removed, the iron 
ball and the leather ball would fall to the ground with 
precisely the same velocity. To this it may be object- 
ed, that the ball of iron, on account of its greater quan- 
tity of matter, is acted upon with more force than the 
* leather ball. But then, it ought to be remembered, on 
the other hand, that, for the same reason, the former 
will require a greater force to move it. A beautiful 
experiment in illustration of this is exhibited in the 
Natural Philosophy class. The air having been pre- 
viously pumped out of a tall glass vessel called a re- 
ceiver, a guinea and a light feather, let slip at the same 
time at the top of the vessel, fall at one and the same 
moment to the bottom of it. A simpler experiment 
you may try for yourselves: a piece of paper of the 
same size and figure with a penny-piece will, of course^ 
fall much more slowly through the air than the copper ; 
but if you lay the paper close upon the piece, so long 
as little air intervenes between them, they will conti- 
nue to fall together. — ^There is in every solid body a 
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pointy called ike centre qf gravity y about which all the 
parts exactly balance each other. If this point be sup- 
ported the Dody will be steady ; if not it will fall till 
it is supported. Thus let the line Ab represent a 
table^ and the figure 
CDEP a box; the E 

box must fall^ be- 
cause its centre of 
gravity G is not sup- 
ported, as is shown 
by the perpendicular 
line 6H (which is 
called the line of di~ 
rection) falling on 
the outside of the figure representing the box. The 
reason why a child or a drunk man falls is, that he 
does not keep his centre of gravity supported ; or, in 
other words, because the line of direction falls without 
his body, instead of between his feet. All the art of a 
rope-dancer, in the same manner, consists in support-^ 
ing his centre of gravity. It is for the same reason, that 
a vessel with a narrow base is so easily upset : because/ 
if it be inclined ever so little to one side, its centre of 
gravity is no longer supported. You will now also per- 
ceive the reason why a ball roUs down a slope, whiles 
square body only slides down. The ball can touch the 
declivity only in a single point, and, as that point is not 
in the line of direction, the centre of gravity is not 
supported. Where every part of a body is of equal den- 
sity, the middle of the body, which is called the centre of 
magnitude, is also the centre of attraction. But, be- 
cause one part of a body is sometimes made of heavier 
material than another, the centre of magnitude is not 
always the centre of gravity. Hence, by putting a 
heavy substance in part of a body, the rest of which is 
composed of lighter material, many entertaining expe- 
riments are shown, in which bodies refuse to remain at 
rest in what would appear to be their natural position. 
Thus also, by putting a bit of lead into the side of a 
cylinder of wood, the centre of gravity, in descending, 
will make the cylinder itself ascend a declivity. The 
centre of gravity is not always in the body, but is 
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sometimes in empty space. Thus the centre of gra- 
yity of a ring is the centre of the space which the ring 
encloses. If a body be suspended by a point in the 
line of direction^ it will remain stationary ; but it can 
rest in no other position^ as you may perceive by sus- 
pending a piece of pasteboard by one of its comers. 
When two bodies are fastened together by a bar^ or 
strings or any power whatever, they are^ in this matter, 
to be considered as one body, having a common centre 
of gravity. If the two bodies be of equal weight, the 
centre of gravity is in the middle of the line which 
unites them. If one be heavier than the other, the 
centre of gravity is proportionally nearer the heavy 
body. — Some other most important circumstances 
connected with gravitation remain to be noticed in 
illustration of the laws of motion. 



LAWS OF MOTION. 

Motion, as every one knows, consists in a change of 

flace. — It depends upon a variety of circumstances. 
. From what was formerly said with regard to the 
inertia of matter, it appears that no body begins to 
move, except through the operation of some power, 
which puts it in motion. This moving power, whether 
it be animate or inanimate, attractive or repulsive, is 
caHedJbrce, Thus, in playing hand-ball, the blow given 
by the hand is the force which impels the ball ; the 
pulling of the horse is the force which draws a car- 
riage ; the particles of matter are drawn together by 
the force of cohesion, and they are separated by the 
force of heat — 2. When a body is acted upon by a sin- 
gle force, its motion, as might be expected, is always 
in a straight line, and in the direction of the force which 
moves it. — 3. The velocity with which a body moves 
(or, in other words, the distance which it goes in a 
given time), is always in proportion to the force which 
put it in motion. Thus, if of two bodies one goes eight 
miles an hour, while the other goes only four, the velo- 
city of the former motion is double that of the latter, 
and is occasioned by the operation of a double force. 
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[. Where a body is set in motion by the exertion 
of a single force, which instantly ceases, the motion of 
the body is uniform (or, in other words, the body 
moves throughout the whole of its course with the saime 
velocity) ; and, if unobstructed, this motion will con- 
tinue for ever. It is very true, that a stone, rolled 
along the ground by one impulse of the hand, goes 
every moment more and more slowly, until it at length 
•tops altogether. But then, it will be remembered, 
that the stone, besides being exposed to the friction of 
the earth, and the resistance of the air, is every mo- 
ment acted upon by the force of gravitation. It may 
perhaps be thought, that the duration of the motion 
will depend upon the strength or weakness of the mov- 
ing force. This, however, is quite a mistake. If a body 
receive only a gentle impulse, its motion (as we have 
seen) will be slow, but this slow motion, unless coun- 
teracted by some other force, will continue for ever.»— 
5. The momentum of a moving body (that is to say, 
the force with which a body in motion acts upon another 
body,) depends upon two circumstances ; namely, the 
quantity of matter or weight, and the quantity of mo- 
tion or velocity, of the moving body. Every one knows 
by experience that the heavier any body is, the greater 
is its force ; but, by increasing the velocity of a lighter 
^<>dy^ you may render its momentum much greater than 
that of a heavier one. Thus, an arrow shot from a bow 
has a greater momentum, than a stone thrown by the 
hand. Upon this principle, though you may place a 
pound- weight upon a china plate, without doing it the 
slightest injury, yet, if you let the weight fall from 
the height of only a few inches, it will, in consequence' 
of the velocity which it has thus acquired, dash the 
china to pieces. If you let a pound-weight fall upon 
the floor from the height only of an inch and a quarter, 
it will strike the floor with a momentum equal to twice 
its weight. Prom what has been said you will see, that, 
in order to ascertain the momentum of a body, you must 
multi])ly the weight by the velocity. Thus, the wio- 
mentum of a body of two pounds weight, moving at the 
rate of 16 feet in a second, is said to be 32, because 2 
multiplied into 16 gives 32; the momentum of a body 
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of one pound weight, moving at the rate of 32 feet in 
a second is also 32 ; and these momenta\ are equal to 
one another. — 6. Wherever one body acts upon another, 
it is met by an equal and contrary reaction ; that is 
to say, if a body m motion strike another body, the 
resistance of the struck body is equal to the blow 
giren by the striking body, and in the opposite di- 
rection. If I strike a table with my hand, my hand 
is equally struck by the table. When a horse draws 
a cart, the horse is as much drawn back by the cart, 
as the cart is drawn forward by the horse ; for the 
horse exerting the same strength^ would have gone to 
a much greater distance^ in the same time, if it had not 
been impeded by the cart. In playing a game of mar- 
bles, where one marble is chucked away by another, 
that which gave the impulse is itself immediately stopt 
in its course^ by the reaction of the one which it dis- 
places. So also, if two ivory balls be suspended from 
a beam by threads, in such a manner, that the balls 
touch each other, and, if one of them be drawn aside, 
and allowed to fall down upon the other by the force 
of gravity, the ball struck will immediately fly off to 
a distance, equal to that through which the other fell ; 
but that which gave the blow will, at the same moment, 
stand still in consequence of the^reaction. If six ivory 
balls be suspended in the same manner, and one of them 
be allowed to fall down upon the rest, none of them 
will appear to move after the collision, except the one 
which is most remote : for, in this case, the reaction 
of the second ball, will destroy the motion of the first ; 
the second ball, though it will not appear to move, must 
strike against the third, and from its reaction be set at 
rest ; and so on, till motion is communicated to the last 
ball, which, having no reaction to encounter, alone flies 
off. If, in place of using ivory balls in these experi- 
ments, balls of day, or of any other soft substance, be 
employed, the result will not be precisely the same, 
though still equally illustrative of the operation of re- 
action. If one of these be allowed to fall upon another 
in the manner formerly described, neither the falling 
body will by the collision be deprived of all its motion, 
nor the body struck have all that motion communicated 
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to it^ as in the former case ; but both will move on to- 
gether in contact^ to a distance not so great^as the struck 
ball did in the former case. — Thecauseof this difference 
arises entirely from the difference in point of elasticity, 
between the ivory and the clay. By elasticity is meant 
that property, by means of which bodies, when com- 

Sressed or dilated, return to their former state. You 
ave all seen its operation in the case of a bit of sponge 
or ball of cotton when compressed, and Indian rubber 
when dilated. Of all bodies air is the most elastic, and 
hence is distinguished by the name of elastic fluid. 
Hard bodies are next in point of elasticity. When two 
balls of metal or of ivory strike each other, the parts at 
which they touch yield to the stroke, and are pressed 
inwards ; but, in consequenceof elasticity, they instantly 
return to their former situation, so instantaneously in- 
deed and effectually, as to destroy all trace of their com- 
pressed state. Soft bodies, such as clay, butter, tallow, 
&c., have little elasticity, and liquids least of all. With- 
out an acquaintance with that law of motion, by which 
action is always accoinpanied by a contrary reaction^ 
you would be quite at a loss to explain how a bird is 
enabled to support itself in the air. This is owing en- 
tirely to the reaction of the air, when struck by the 
wings of the bird. If the force, with which the bird 
strikes the air below it, be equal to the weight of its 
own body, it will remain stationary ; if it be greater, 
it will rise ; if less, it will fall* 



LAWS OF MOTION — (continued). 

In the last article, we considered the circumstances 
connected with motion, when occasioned by the opera- 
tion of a single force once exerted. We are now to 
tumour attention to those motions, which are produced 
either by the incessant exertion of the same force, or by 
the combined exertions of different forces. — 1. If the 
force, which set a body in motion, do not cease to exert 
itself at the moment when the body is set in motion, 
but continue in a state of incessant exertion during the 
"^hole of its course, the motion then will not be uniform. 
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bat continually accderated ; or, in other words, the Ter 
locity of the body will become every moment greater 
and greater. This will explain to you the reason, why 
a falling body descends with so much greater velocity 
at the end, than at the beginning of its fall. This does 
not arise (as perhaps at first you might be disposed to 
think) from the circumstance of the body at the close 
of its fall being nearer the centre of attraction, than at 
its commencement; because the difference arising from 
this cause is so trifling, at any small distance from the 
earth, as to be scarcely perceptible. The cause of the 
accelerated motion of the falling body is this. When a 
body falls from a height, the force of gravity, which sets 
it in motion at the first instant of its fall, would be suf- 
ficient to bring it to the ground with a uniform motion, 
though that force had instantly ceased. But the force 
of gravity operates, not in the first instant merely, but 
in every succeeding instant of the body's fall. The 
force, therefore, which it receives at the second instant, 
is added to that of the first ; and the force, with which 
it falls in the last instant, is composed of all the forces, 
which it received in every instant of its fall. It has 
accordingly been ascertained, that heavy bodies de- 
scending from a height, by the force of gravity, fall 16 
feet the first second of time, three times that distance 
in the next second, five times that distance in the third, 
and so forth in progression, according to the odd num- 
bers 7, 9, 11, &c. Hence the height of a precipice, or 
the depth of a well, may be measured by the time, in 
which a heavy body falls from the top to the bottom. 
Thus, if a stone have taken 7 seconds to descend from 
a height, that height, according to this mode of calcu- 
lation, is 734 feet. For it fell, during the first se- 
cond, . • . 16 feet* 

during the next, 3 times 16 or . 48 

during the third, 5 times 16 or . 80 

during the fourth, 7 times 16 or . 112 

during the fifth, 9 times 16 or . 144 

during the sixth, 11 times 16 or . 176 

and, during the seventh, 13 times 16 or 208 

which make up in all • . 784 feet. 
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In all such cases^ however^ the arithmetical process may 
be greatly abridged : for if, instead of calculating the 
height, which the body fell, during each separate se- 
cond, and then adding the whole together, you multi* 
ply the whole number of seconds by itself^ and that 
product by 16, the result will be precisely the same. 
Thus, in die foregoing instance, if you multiply 7 by 
itself, the product is 49, and, if you farther multiply 
that product by 16, the result will be 784 as before. — 
2. If a body be, at the same instant, acted upon by 
two equal and opposite forces, as neither of these can 
prevail over the other, the body will of course remain 
stationary. — 3. If a body be, at the same instant, acted 
upon by two opposite but unequal forces, it will move 
in the direction of the stronger force, but with a velo- 
city diminished in proportion to the other. — 4. If a 
body be put in motion by a force which instantly ceases, 
and be, at the same time, acted upon by an opposite 
force, which originally is not sufficient to prevail over 
the other, but continues in constant exertion, the body 
-will have a continually retarded motion, or, in other 
words, its velocity will be every moment diminished ; 
till, at last, the counteracting and incessant force will 
ecMnpletely predominate^ and the movement will take 
place unoer its influence in the opposite direction. 
Thus, if a stone be thrown up perpendicularly from the 
earth, its motion will, in consequence of the force of 
gravity, be more and more retarded, until at lengthy in 
place of ascending, it falls back to the ground in the 
same line by which it rose. It is a circumstance well 
worthy of attention, that the stone descends in precisely 
the same time in which it ascended. It has been prov- 
ed by experiment, that the force requisite to throw up 
a heavy body sixteen feet from the earth, will make it 
ascend so high in one second, which you have seen is 
precisely the time of its descent. If it were thrown up 
with greater force, it would ascend higher, and of course 
would take longer time also to descend ; if thrown up 
with less force, it would not ascend so high, and would 
descend the sooner. Hence, we may calculate the 
height^ to which a body has ascended, when projected 
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perpendicularly from the earth. If an arrow, thus shot 
up, continue ten seconds in motion, it has, for the rea- 
son now assigned, been five seconds on its descent : 
dierefore, according to the method of calculation for- 
merly suggested; multiplying five by itself, we obtain 
the product 25, and, multiplying this product by 16, 
we find 400 feet to have been the height ascended.^- 
5. If a body be, at the same instant, acted upon by two 
different but not directly opposing forces, its motion will 
not be entirely in the direction of either, but compound- 
ed as it were of both, and the body will accordingly 
move in a line between the two. Thus, if a body be at 
once acted upon by two equal forces, one of which 
would carry it directly south, and the other directly 
east, it will actually move in a south-east direction. To 
explain the same thing by a diagram. If a ball, placed 
at the point A, be at the same moment impelled by two 
equal forces, one of which, if operating by itself, would, 
in a second of time, carry it to the point B, in the direc- 
tion AB, and the other would, in the same time, carry 
it to the point C in the direction AC, it will move in 
the direction of the intermediate line AD (which is 
called a diagonal), and arrive in a second at the point 
D. Let us next suppose the two forces to be unequal, 
and that the force impelling the ball in the direction 
AB is double the force impelling it in the direction AC. 
Here it is plain, that, if the former force had acted 
alone, the ball would have reached the point £, in the 
same time that the latter force, if acting alone, would 
have carried it to the point C, which is only half the 
distance. Now, when both forces act together, the ball 
is, in the same time, moved to the point F in the diago- 
nal AF. An attentive examination of the diagram will 
show, that, in combination, no less than while the forces 
acted separately, one of (hem has precisely double 
the effect of the other. The distance which the ball 
has moved> from its original situation, by the force im- 
pelling it in the direction AE, is obviously twice as 
great as the distance which it has moved by the force 
impelling it in the direction AC. It will also be seen^ 

7 
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that the motion, pro- ^ 
duced by two forces 
acting together, is 
not so great as that 
which is produced by 
the separate action 
of each ; for the dia- 
gonal AF is obvious- ^ 
ly not equal to AE ^ 
and £F added together. 

6. Motion in a curve line is always produced by the 
action of at least it9o forces. When a stone is projected 
from the earth, in any other than a perpendictuar direc- 
tion^ it moves in a curve line of a particular description 
called a parabola. You will naturally ask, what two 
forces operate in this caseP^In truth, the stone is 
acted upon by no fewer than three forces at the same 
time; namely, the projecting force that set it in motion; 
the force of gravity that brings it to the ground ; and 
the resistance of the air that impedes its coiurse. The 
resistance of the air, however, has no effect upon the 
direction, but only upon the velocity of the body ; which 
moves forward, accordingly, in a direction compounded 
of that given it by the projecting force, andof that which 
it receives from gravity. The motion, in this instance, 
is not (as in those , formerly mentioned) in a straight 
diagonal, because the velocity, which is communicated 
to the stone by the force of gravity, is not uniform but 
accelerated ; in consequence of which, it falls soon» to 
the ground than if it had only been acted upon by g!lra- 
vitation once, at the commencement of its course.-— 
Circular motion is the result of two forces acting upon 
one body at the same time^ by one of which it is im- 
pelled in a straight line, and by the other^ is drawn to 
a fixed point. Thus, when you whirl a stcme round in 
a sling, it is acted upon both by that force, by which, if 
it were set free, it would fly off in a straight line^ and 
by that which confines it to your hand, and prevents its 
escape. The former of these is called the centrifugal 
force, and the latter the centripetal force. The wings 
of a windmill, for example, would be driven forward 
by the wind in a straight line^ were they not fixed to a 
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centre^ and so compelled to move in a circle. It is^ in 
like manner, by means of the combined action of a cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal force, that this earth and the 
other planets are retained in their orbits. By the force 
of gravity they are attracted towards the sun : this is 
their centripetal force. By another force, which was 
given them at the time of their creation, "they are all of 
them propelled in a straight line ; this is their cenlrL 
Jugal force. Their motion, it is true, is not strictly ctr- 
cular but elliptical, arising from other circumstances, 
which astronomers have now no difficulty in explaining. 
The point, round which any body moves, is called 
its centre of motion. Thus the sun is called the 
centre of revolution of the planets. When a body spins 
round like a top, the line real or imaginary, about 
which it revolves (which line is not always in the cen- 
tre of the body) is called its axis ^motion. Thus, the 
imaginary line about which the earth performs its diur- 
nal revolution, which occasions the succession of day 
and night, is called its axis. — If two or more bodies 
move quite round the same centre, at different dis- 
tances, within the same time, that which is most remote 
from the centre moves with the greatest velocity, be- 
cause it is carried round in a large circle, in the very 
same time, in which the others are carried round only 
in smaller circles. For the same reason, when a body 
revolves round its own axis, in proportion to the £«• 
tance of any part of the body from the axis, the greater 
is the velocity of that part. You have often seen ma- 
chines called round-abouts, on which children are car- 
ried round at fairs ; in these (upon the principle which 
we are now explaining), the children who are placed 
in the outer seats, get a much longer ride, than those 
who are placed next the centre of motion. This is a 
principle, which it will be necessary for you to keep 
carefully in mind, as it is a fundamental one in the 
construction of machinery. 



JtfECHAKICAL POWEBS. 



In entering upon the consideration of the mechanical 
powers, it wUl be necessary for you to keep in recoUec- 
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tion the leading principle formerly explained^ that> by 
increasing thevelocity of a lighter and naturally weaker 
body^ we may render its momentum much greater than 
that of a heavier and stronger one. It is a leading object 
in machinery, toproduceas great a disproportion as po8« 
sible between the velocity of the moving force, and that 
of the weight tobe moved, and thus to compensate for the 
want of strength in the former ; so as to enable it to ac- 
complish what either could not otherwise have been 
done at all, or at least without the greatest difficulty. 
There are six mechanical powers, one or more of which 
enter into the composition of every machine, — ^the lb- 

VBB, WHEBL and axle, PULLBY, INCLINED PLANE, 

WBDOE, AND SCREW. — I. Of thcsc the LEVER is the 
most simple. It is an inflexible bar of iron, or the like, 
which, by moving upon a prop or fulcrum (as it is 
called), is of use in raising weights to a small height. 
Its operation depends upon the principle formerly ex- 

f>la]ned, that where two bodies perform complete revo- 
utions round the same centre, within the same time, 
that which is more remote from the centre, has pro- 
portionally greater velocity than the other. The Lever 
18 of three kinds. The 1st kind is that in which the 
fulcrum is placed between the weight and the power. 
It is often used by workmen in the removal of heavy 
pieces of timber. For this purpose, they force one end 
of the bar beneath the timber, and resting it upon a 
block of wood or stone as a fulcrum, they apply their 
whole strength to the further extremity of it, by which 
the timber is at length removed. The manner in which 
this lever operates you will easily understand. Let 
AB represent a lever of this class, moving upon its ful- 
crum F, and having its arm AF, to which the force is 
to be applied, four times as J) 

great as its other arm FB, a 'Py^''- -d 

to which the weight is sus- ; y^ ' -o 

pended. Then,becausethe 
point A is four times as 
much removed from F, the 
centre of motion, as the 
point B, it must have four (« 

limea its velocity; and accordingly it actually does pass 
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through the larger space AG, in the very same time 
that D passes through BD, which is only the fourth 
part of AG ; it therefore follows, from what you have 
learned of momentum, that a weight of one pound will 
have as much force at the point A, as a weight of four 
pounds would have at B ; or, which is the same thing, 
the strength exerted by a man or a horse at A will 
have four times the force that the same strength would 
have at B. It is clear, accordingly, that, by means of 
this lever, a fourfold force has been acquired. The 
ordinary balance for weighing goods is g^ierally ac- 
counted a lever of this first kind. It is very true that^ 
where the fulcrum is placed in the middle of the beam 
(as is always the case in a true balance of that kind)^ 
no power is gained ; because then AF would be equal 
to FB, and the point A would pass through a spa^e AG 
just equal to BD, the space through which B moves ; 
and^ therefore, in that case the beam does not act as a 
mechanical force. But^ if the fulcrum be placed in any 
other point of the beam between the two extremities, 
or if one of the weights be placed at any other point 
than the extremity, the beam then obviously acts as 
a lever of the first kind, and affords excellent illustra- 
tions of the mode of its operation. Thus, if the arms 
of a just balance of this kind be each of them divided 
into the same number of equal parts, an ounce applied 
to the ninth division from the fulcrum on one side will 
balance three ounces applied to the third division on 
the other ; and two ounces at the sixth division will 
balance three at the fourth. In this way you see how a 
dishonest tradesman may cheat his employers, by using 
a balance with one arm longer than tne other. From 
what has been said, you will also understand that there 
may be, and indeed are, two kinds of balances. In the 
one, various weights are employed ; in the other, all 
articles are weighed by the same weight, but placed at 
different distances from the fulcrum. Of this last kind 
is the steelyard used by butchers. This is a lever hav- 
ing two arms of very unequal lengths. At the extremity 
of the shorter arm is suspended the article to be weigh- 
ed. The longer arm is divided into a number of parts, 
each of which is equal to the shorter arm. A pound 
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weighty placed in the first division from the fulcrum of 
the longer arm, will balance an article of that weight 
suspended at the extremity of the other ; the same 
weight placed at the 2d division will balance an article 
of 2 pounds weight; and when placed at the 10th di- 
vision, for example, will balance an article of 10 pounds 
weight. — Levers of the first kind are in daily use for a 
variety of common purposes. Every poker is such a 
lever, of which the bar of the grate is the fulcrum, the 
hand is the power, and the coal the weight to be raised. 
Every pair of scissars, snuffefs, pincers, &c., is com- 
posed of two levers of this kind acting against each 
other : in which you will accordingly observe that the 
longer the handles, and the shorter the points, the less 
exertion will be required in using them. — The 2d kind 
of lever, is that in which the fulcrum is placed at one 
extremity, the power is applied at the other, and the 
weight to be raised is between the fulcrum and the 
power.* In this lever, the power gained is just so much 
the greater, as the distance between the point, at which 
the power is applied, and the fulcrum, is greater than 
the distance between the point at which the weight 
is suspended, and the fulcrum. Thus let AF represent 
a lever of this kind, having its fulcrum at the extre- 
mity F, and a force applied at the other extremity 
A, for the purpose of raising a weight suspended at B 
between the other two points. Thus, because the point 
A is four times as much removed from F, the centre of 
motion, as the point B is, it has four times its velocity, 
and passes through the 
larger space AC, in the 
very same time that B 
passes through the space 
3D, which is only a fourth 
part of AC; and there- 
fore a weight of one 
pound placed at A will . 
have as much power as **- 
four pounds at b. When 

you raise up, at one end, a bench> upon which a per- 
son is sitting, it acts as a lever of the second kind ; 
so that, if you apply your strength to the farther ex- 
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tremitj^ you raise it with much more ease^ than if you 
were to attempt to raise it at a part of the bench^ more 
nearly approaching to that on which the person sits. 
Every door^ too^ or shutter^ which turns upon hinffes, is 
an example of this species of lever^ of which the hinge 
is the fulcrum : here, also^ you will close the door with 
more ease^ by applying your strength to the farther end, 
than by applying it to any part of the door nearer the 
hinge. The oar of a boat is also a lever of this kind, 
having the water for a fulcrum. A pair of nutcrackers 
is a double lever of the same kind, having the fulcrum 
at the hinge. — ^The 3d kind of lever is that, in which 
the fulcrum is placed at one extremity, the weight to 
be raised at the other, and the power between them. 
In this case there is an evident loss of force by the posi- 
tion of the power. Thus let BF represent a lever of 
this kind having the fulcrum at F, the weight to be 
raised suspended at B, 
and the force applied at ^ 

A. Here it is evident 
that the point A moves 
with only a fourth part 
of the velocity of B, and 
consequently that it will 
require a weight of 4 
pounds at A to balance 
a weight of 1 pound at B. You may believe that the 
power is never so placed except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity, as for example, in raising a ladder 
against a wall. Anatomists have shown that the 
lower part of the human arm is a lever of the third 
kind, having the elbow for the fulcrum: and though, 
by such an arrangement, force is obviously lost, this is 
far more than counterbalanced by other most important 
advantages. 




MECHANICAL POWERS — (continued). 

II. The second Mechanical Power is the wheel and 
AXLE, by which weights are raised to a far greater height 
than by the lever. Upon the principle formerly ex- 
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plained, that everj part of a revolving body moves with 
a velocity proportioned to its distance from the axis, it 
must be quite plain that any point of the circumference^ 
or outer rim, of a wheel, moves with greater velocity 
than any point of its axle ; and consequently that a force 
applied to the wheel has more power than the same 
force applied to its axle, in proportion as the circumfer- 
ence or diameter of the wheel is greater than that of 
the axle. If the diameter of the wheel be ten times 
that of the axle, any force applied to the wheel will 
have the same power, as ten times that force applied 
to the axle. You have probably seen water drawn up 
from a deep well, by means of a bucket fastened to a 
rope, which coils round a slender revolving cylinder (or 
bar) of wood or iron, that is put in motion by force ap. 
plied to a handle affixed to the extremity of it, like the 
handle of a common roasting-jack^ or of a hand-mill, or 
the key frequently used for a watch. Here it is evi* 
dent that the man's hand, which is applied tothe handle, 
moves round a wide circle in the same time that each 
point of the cylinder, round which the rope is coiled, 
describes only a small one ; and that power accordingly 
is gained in proportion as the circle described by the 
hand, is greater than the circumference of the cylinder. 
Had the same force been applied to the cylinder itself 
instead of the handle, the bucket might not have mov* 
' ed at all. Hence, too, the difficulty of drawing up the 
backet is continually increased, as one part of the rope 
coils round another, for this obvious reason^ that the 
difference between the circle described by the hand and 
that described by the rope is proportionaUy diminished. 
The more you increase the length of the handle, and 
consequently enlarge the circuit of the hand, the more 
of course you increase the force. But a very long handle 
of this kind would be extremely inconvenient ; and 
therefore, when considerable force must be employed, 
recourse is had to a wheel with cogs or spokes sticking 
out from it, by which it is impelled. Various other in*, 
ventions upon a similar principle have been devised un- 
der the name of capstans, windlasses. Sic. such as you 
may have seen on board ships or on wharfs. Sometimes 
the wheel is moved by a man or several men placed in 
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the inside, who walk on bars as if going up stairs, 
by which the wheel is moved, just in the same manner 
as you may have seen squirrels or other animals make 
their cages revolve. This is very hard labour, which 
has accordingly given rise to the introduction of the 
tread-mill into houses of correction. — III. The next 
mechanical power is the pullbt. You have seen pul- 
leys fixed in a wall for the purpose of drawing up cur* 
tarns, bird-cages, &c. These fixed pulleys are often very 
convenient, in changing the direction of a power, and 
enabling us to elevate a body to a considerable height, 
without putting us under the necessity of ascending 
thither along with it. But this is all the advantage they 
confer. They give no increase of power. The hand, 
which draws the weight,.moves with no greater velocity 
than the weight itself: and accordingly to balance each 
other, the power and the weight must be precisely equal. 
It is quite diflerent however with regard to the moffeahle 
pulUif, by which we mean one that, besides revolving^ 
round its ownaxis (as is the case with all pulleys), moves 
^ong with the weight. By means of one of these pul- 
leys, the power is doubled, and by a combination of 
them may be greatly multiplied. Let C represent a. 
moveabre pulley, and the line ABCD a rope, one end 
of which is fixed to a hook at D, and the other passea 
over the fixed pulley B, 



placed there merely for the 
purpose of altering the di- 
rection of the rope: a 
weight of one pound sus- 
pended at A will be sufl 
ndent to balance two 
pounds suspended from 
the moveable pulley C. 
Here you will observe that 
the power at A has not to 
support the whole weight 
suspended from the move- 
able pulley; for one half of 
Uiat weight is borne by 
the other end of the rope 
fixed at the hook D. 
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When the rope is set in motion^ it will be found that 
the power at A moves with just double the velocity of 
the moveable pulley and weight attached to it : be* 
cause^ when the pulley has been raised one inch, the 
parts of the rope BC and CD will both have been short- 
ened one inch ; therefore two inches of rope altogether 
must havepassed over the fixed pulley, and the power at 
A must have advanced two inches in the same time that 
the weight suspended at C has advanced only one inch. 
When several of these moveable pulleys are combined^ 
a still greater power is acquired. Thus a power of 
one pound is by means of two of these pulleys, enabled 
to support a weight of four, and by means of five of 
them, is enabled to support a weight of ten. Such 
combinations of pulleys you may see employed in 
cranes for raising goods into warehouses^ and aboard 
ships to raise the sails. The principal objection to pul- 
leys is, that, in consequence of friction, they lose so much 
of their natural power. 'By friction is meant that ob-* 
stacle, which bodies encounter in their movements, from 
rubbing against each other. It may here, once for all, 
be remarked, that it more or less affects our calculations 
with regard to the power of all kinds of machinery, as 
well as of the pulley. — IV. The fourth mechanical 
power is the inclined plane, by which is meant 
nothing else than a slope or declivity, employed in or- 
der to render the ascent of a heavy body easier, than 
it would have been in a perpendicular direction, when 
exposed to the full operation of the force of gravity. Of 
the application of thispower,you may see daily instances, 
in the sloping planks, which are laid for the purpose of 
lowering or raising packages to or from warehouses be- 
low the level of the street. The principle upon which 
the inclined plane operates, differs from that of the 
other mechanical powers, which have already been ex- 
plained, but is no less obvious. No body, when 
laid on a declivity, will fall with the same velocity, as 
when descending freely through the atmosphere. You 
have perhaps all seen a kind of table, which, for the 
purpose of occupying less room when unemployed, is 
made to fold back by means of a hinge upon its pedestal, 

E 2 
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Lay a round body, as for example a marble^ upon this 
table^ when in its horizontal position (that is to say 
in the position in which it is ordinarily made use of )^ 
and the marble will remain quite stationary ; slope the 
table a little out of its horizontal position, and the 
marble will roll off; slope it still more, and the mar- 
ble will roll off with increased velocity ; turn it down 
altogether, and the marble will descend with all the 
velocity communicated by the full force of gravity. 
From what has been said, it is clear that a body will 
roll down the declivity AC with less velocity than it 
would fall in the perpendicular AB ; and that^ in like 
manner, it would roll down AD with less velocity than 
it rolls down AC. For the same reason, it will require 
less force either to sustain it on the declivity AD or to 
make it ascend that line, than would be necessary with 
reference either to AC or AB. The power gained^ ac- 
cordingly, by the use of the inclined plane, is in propor- 
tion as the length of the declivity exceeds its height. 
Thus because AC is twice the length of AB, and AD 
is three times the length of AB, a single pound weight, 
suspended in the air at A, will be sufficient to sustain 
two pounds laid on the slope AC, or three pounds upon 
A D. In actual practice, however, much allowance must 
be made for the effect of friction. Chisels^ and other 
sharp instruments j^ 
sloped down to an 
edge on one side 
only, are accounted 
to act on the princi- 
ple of the inclined ^ 

plane. B CD 

V. The fifth mechanical power is the wbdoe, which 
is a piece of wood or iron, having a sharp edge, and 
growing continually thicker towards the base, employ- 
ed by workmen for the purpose of cleaving timber, 
rocks, &c. Let ABC represent the surface of this im- 
plement. It is obvious that it consists of two inclined 
planes, meeting at tHe point C, and united at the base 
AB. The point C is inserted into the body to be cleft, 
and^ by means of violent blows of a hammer upon the 
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base AB^ the whole wedge forces its way. It is gene* 
rally understood^ that the wedge acts upon the prin- 
ciple of a double inclined plane. The less the 
breadth of the base AB is^ in proportion to the length 
of the two sides AC> BC^ the greater is the acquired 
power. It is calculated accordingly in theory, that, if 
AC and BC, taken together, be four times the length 
of AB, or, which is the same thing, if AC be four times 
the length of AD, the half of AB, the power will be 
equal to four times the resistance ; ana if the wood 
deave at a distance before the wedge (which is the 
case with most kinds of timber), the 
advantage acquired is computed to be 
still greater. But, in truth, where 
there is so much friction, it is difficult 
to attain a precise calculation upon 
the subject. Hatchets and chis- 
els, and other sharp instruments, 
having both edges sloped, act upon 
the principle of the wedge. So also 
does the knife, in so far as it is used 
to split; but it acts also upon the \ 

principle of a fine saw, and therefore ^ 

It is that it is drawn backward and forward across the 
body to becut. Ithas justly been remarked, asoneof the 
many proofs of wisdom displayed in the Creation, that 
the beaks of birds are formed in the shape of wedges, 
for the purpose of enabling them to dig into the ground^ 
or into the bark of trees, and to break the shells of 
fruit. — VI. The last mechanical power we have men- 
tioned is the SCREW. It consists of two parts, the screw 
more properly so called, and the nut. The screw is a 
cylinder with a spiral protuberance, which is called its 
thread, apparently coiled round it in the same manner 
as the ivy twines round the oak, or a serpent twists 
itself round a pole. From this last circumstance the 
thread sometimes receives the name of a rvortn. The 
nui, which is the weight to be moved, is generally a 
heavy piece of iron, with a hole perforated in the cen-> 
tre, which is so grooved as to accommodate itself to 
the spiral twistings of the screw, upon which the nut 
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moves. To the nut there is affixed a handle, whicb 

handle and nut taken together are called a tvifich. The 

screw acts upon the principle of an inclined plane, by 

which the body, in place of rising in a straight line, 

gradually ascends by a spiral curve to the \ 

lop. Cut a piece of paper in the shape 

of the triangle ABC, of which the side 

AC obviously represents an inclined 

plane ; apply the side AB to a stick or 

other cylinder, and wrap the paper round 

it; and you will see at once that the line 

AC representing the inclined plane, has _^ ^ 

become the spiral of a screw. " ^ 

The closer the parts of the thread are to each other, 
the more is the advantage gained by the screw. The 
operation of this power will, I think, be well under- 
stood by the following familiar illustration. If, in place 
of attempting to ascend a high hill in a straight and 
perpendicular direction, we make use of a path, which, 
winds spirally round the hill till we reach the summit, 
our ascent, as every one knows, will be rendered much 
easier : and this facility will be more and more increas- 
ed, as the different parts of the winding path approach 
more closely to each other. — Hitherto we have only 
considered the operation of that part of this mechanical 
power, which is more properly called the screw. You 
will, however,at once perceive, that the handle also acts 
as a lever, and that in proportion as its length is in- 
creased greater power is acquired. The power of a 
screw therefore may be augmented, either by diminish- 
ing the distance between the parts of the thready or by 
lengthening the handle. This medianicai force is em- 
ployed by bookbinders and printers, and in the manu- 
facture (H wine, cider, and sometimes cheese, &c. 



MECHANICAL PR0PBRTIB8 OF FLUIB8. 

A FLUID is a body, the particles of which yield to any 
impression, and are easAy moved among each other. 
This defective cohesion, among the particles of fluids^ 
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has been explained b j sdme philosophers upon the sup- 
position^ that these particles are not only small but 
smooth and round. — Fluids are of two kinds ; what are 
called non^elasiic fiuids or liquids, such as water, oil, 
quicksilver ; and elastic fluids, such as the atmospheric 
air, vapours, and gases of every description. It is the 
mechanical properties of liquids, that are to form the 
particular subject of the present article. Liquids are 
very little susceptible of being compressed into a 
smaller bulk than their natural state. A striking il- 
lustration of this was, on one occasion » supposed to be 
given, by means of a celebrated experiment made at 
Florence ; in which a hollow globe of gold, being filled 
with water, and subjected to a very strong pressure, the 
water was seen to escape through the pores of the 
gold, and to cover the external parts of the globe with 
moisture. By other experiments, however, it has been 
shown, that liquids are not altogether unsusceptible of 
compression ; and some doubts have even been expressed 
with regard to the accuracy of the Florence experi* 
ment. The pores of liquid bodies are too minute to be 
visible, but that these bodies are porous appears from 
the experiments last mentioned, as well as from other 
circumstances. — In consequence of the attraction of co- 
hesion operating less strongly in liquids than in solids, 
gravity^ on the other hand, hi the former, has a more per- 
fect operation. We have seen that in solids, when a sin- 
gle point, called the centre of gravity, is supported, the 
whole body remains stationary, and that a huge mass 
of rock may project without being brought to the 
ground by the force of gravitation. In liquids, how. 
ever, the prevalence of cohesion over gravity can only 
happen to a very limited extent. That it does happen, 
indeed, every hanging drop of water is a proof. But it 
is quite obvious, that, while gravity acts upon a solid 
body as one collective mass, it has a more independent 
operation upon each individual particle of a liquid body. 
Hence it is that a liquid always finds its level, and 
maintains a smooth and horizontal surface. For if, by 
any accident, one particle be, for a moment, raised above 
the others, it immediately, by the force of gravity ope- 
rating separately upon itself, is brought down to the 
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Mirfaceof the fluid ; and« from the readineas, with whidi 
the other parts make way for its reception^ becomes in- 
oorporateu with the liquid mass. All the particles of 
a liquid body, in consequence of this independent gra- 
vitation, press against each other not only downwards^ 
but also laterally or sideways, and even upwards. 
Were there no lateral pressure in liquids, why is it that 
we every day see water run outof aressel, whenan open- 
ing is made in one of its sides ? This lateral pressure, 
no less than that directly downwards, is the result of 
gravity, and is occasioned by the superior particles, in 
their attempt to descend, forcing aside those beneath 
them. If you conceive three particles of a liquid to be 
thus arranged Coo!]> ^^^ superior particle, in its de- 
scent, will obviously make way for itself, by forcing the 
two others aside. As the lateral pressure of liquid bo- 
dies is thus the result of gravity, and of the consequent 
downward pressure of the superior particles, it follows, 
that the Ibwer an opening is made in the side of a 
vessel containing such a bodv, the greater in propor- 
tion is the pressure, with wnich the water is forced 
out; and this circumstance is not at all affected by the 
breadth or width of the vessel. Take a vessel of 
whatever shape you please ; it matters not whether it 
be quadrangular, or cylindrical, or conical ; and make 
openings in it at different heights ; any liquid, contain- 
ed in the vessel, will issue from each of these openings, 
with a force proportioned to its distance from the top 
of the vessel ; so that it will be discharged much more 
rapidly by the lowest orifice, than by any one at a 
greater height. The reason is obvious. At the lower 
orifice the fluid is forced out by the weight of the 
whole column of particles above it, while, at any higher 
orifice, it is pressed only by the column above that ori- 
fice, which is plainly no more than a part of 'the co- 
lumn that presses at the lower one. But we said that 
the particles of liquids have a pressure not only down- 
wards, and sideways, but also upwards. If into an 
opening, made in the side of a vessel filled with any li- 
quid, a tube be inserted, like the spout of a teapot, 
sloping upwards, the liquid will immediately ascend in 
the tube, till it stand at the same height with th^ sur- 
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face of the liquid in the vessel. This^ howiever contra- 
dictory it may appear to the doctrine of gravitation^ la 
in truth an additional illustration of it, as it is the con. 
sequence of the pressure from above which immediately 
causes the fluid to issue at the only outlet left for its 
escape. This pressure operates equally at the same 
point in all directions, and so enables the fluid to re- 
tain its level. Let AB, CD, EF, represent three tubes 
let\ open at top, of which one is placed vertically, one 
in an inclined position, the third is of a curve hgure, 
and all are connected by a horizontal tube DF. If 
water be poured into these tubes, it will rise to the 
same level GHK in all of them. It matters not what 
is the shape, or length, or diameter of the tubes, or 
how different they may happen to be from each other 
in all these respects. Though AB, for example^ 
were a capacious vessel of vast dimensions, and the 
others only slender tubes, the result would be pre. 
cisely the same ; the water would stand as high in AB 
as in the other tubes ; and it will rise no higher. By 
pouring water into the tube CD, you will in vain at- 
tempt to fill the higher vessel AB to the top : as 
soon as it has reached its level, the water, in place of 
continuing to rise will overflow at C, because a fluid 
will not rise above its source. If oil had been poured 
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into any of the tubes, it would have stood higher than 
the water would have done in the other tubes, because 
oil is lighter than water. If, on the other hand, quick- 
silver had been poured in, it would have stood a great 
deal lower, because it is so much heavier than wa- 
ter. — ^The principle, that a fluid will always find its 
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own levels is one of the greatest practical importance. 
It is by a knowledge of this law of nature, that we are 
enabled to bring water fVom a great distance in pipes, 
and distribute it over a whole town, not only in the 
lower, but in the upper floors of the houses, provided 
they be not above the level of the surface of the water 
in the reservoir from which it emanates. From igno- 
rance of this principle, or of the mode of its applica- 
tion, the ancients thought themselves under the ne-^ 
oessity of erecting magnificent and costly aqueducts, 
over which the water was conducted. — The effect of 
fluids upon Jtoa/tfi^ bodies shall be noticed in the next 
article upon specific gravity. 



SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It is a consequence of the pressure of the particles 
of a fiuid, that any lighter body immersed in it is borne 
np to the surface, a body of equal weight floats in it, 
and a heavier one is retarded in its descent by the re- 
sistance of the fluid depriving the body of part of its 
gravity. In consequence of this resistance, every body 
suspended in water loses as much of its weight (which 
it had when weighed in air), as is equal to the weight 
of the quantity of water which it has displaced. From 
what was formerly said on the subject of the impene. 
trability of bodies, it is also plain that every body which 
sinks in water displaces as much of the fluid as is equal 
to its own bulk. It is bulk alone, not weight, which 
is in this matter to be considered. A cubic inch of the 
heaviest metal will evidently displace no more of the 
fluid, than a cubic inch of the lightest substance. 
These properties of fluids have been found of great 
service in ascertaining what is called the specific gra^ 
vity of bodies. A pound of lead, every one is easily 
brought to acknowledge, is just equal in weight to 
a pound of feathers ; and a very large quantity of water 
has greater weight than a very small quantity of quick- 
silver. Still, however, we say that the specific gravity 
of the lead is greater than that of the feathers, and the 
specific gravity of the water less than that of the mer* 
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cory. Two substances are said to haye an equal speci- 
&c gravity, when a quantity of the one has precisely the 
same weight with a quantity of the other of the same 
bulk. On the other hand, if a cubic inch (for exam- 
ple) of one substance weigh pore than a cubic inch of 
another, the former is said to have a greater specific 
gravity than the other. You will readily perceive that 
It must be an extremely useful thing to adopt some 
one substance as a standard^ by which the specific gra-* 
vity of all others may be compared. Now the proper- 
ties we have been considering, as well as some other 
circumstances connected with water, have led to its 
general adoption for this purpose. Its use in this way 
is said to have been originally suggested to an ancient 
philosopher of the name of Archimedes, by an incident 
as familiar, and apparently as little likely to lead to any 
philosophical discovery, as the apple which our New<* 
ton saw fall in his orchard. Hiero, the king of Sy. 
racuse, had put into the hands of a workman a cer- 
tain quantity of gold, of which he was to make for him 
a crown. When the crown was finished and given to 
the king, he had reason to suspect that his gold had 
been improperly adulterated, and applied to Archime- 
des for his assistance in detecting the imposture. Af- 
ter many attempts for this purpose, the philosopher 
was about to abandon the object altogether, in despair 
of being able to accomplish it, when the fortunate inci- 
dent occurred, to which we have alluded. Stepping 
into the bath one day, as was his custom, he happened 
to observe, that the water rose as he plunged into it> 
and that it did so in proportion to the bulk of his body« 
He immediately perceived, that any other body of the 
same bulk would have raised the water equally, but 
that one of equal weight, if of less bulk, would not have 
produced so great an effect. To his discerning mind 
this train of thought suggested a solution of the ques- 
tion, which he had undertaken to solve to the king : 
and he was so overjoyed, that he is said to have run 
into the street, just in the state in which he leaped out 
of the bath, exclaiming, ^^ I have found it out ; I have 
found it out." He now got two masses, one of gold 
9nd the other of silver, each of equal weight with tlie 
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crown, and, baling filled a vessel verj accurately with 
water, plunged into it first the silver mass, and marked 
the quantity of water which overflowed. Next he 
plunged the gold mass, and found that a less quantity 
now overflowed than before. Hence he inferred that, 
though the masses were equal in point of weight,, the 
bulk of the silver was greater than that of the gold. 
He then plunged the crown into the water, and found 
that it displaced more of the fluid than the gold had 
done, and less than the silver, which led him to infer 
and report to the king, that it was neither pure gold 
nor pure silver, but a mixture. — In order to ascertain 
the specific gravity of a body which sinks in water, it 
is in the first place weighed in air ; it is next weighed 
in water, and the weight which it now has in water is 
subtracted from that which it formerly had whea 
weighed in air; the diflerence between these two 
weights shows the weight of the mater displaced by the 
bodtf, because we have seen that every body, when 
weighed in water, loses weight exactly equal to that 
of the water displaced: and therefore it is quite plain, 
that, by dividing the weight of the body in air, by the 
difference between that weight and its weight in wa. 
ter, we ascertain how many times the weight of a cer- 
tain bulk of water is contained in the weight of a simi- 
lar bulk of the substance which we are weighing ; or, 
in other words, we determine the specific gravity of 
that substance. Thus, if we find that a stone weighs 
in air 600 grains, and in water only 400, we know that 
a quantity of water, equal in bulk to the stone, would 
in air weigh 200 ; and dividing the weight of the stone 
in air (600) by the weight of the water (200), we find 
the stone to be three times heavier than the water. 
If then we call the specific gravity of water 1, the spe- 
cific gravity of the substance which we have been 
weighing is 3. If we call the specific gravity of water 
1000, the specific gravity of the substance is 3000. It 
evidently matters not in this inquiry, whether you call 
the specific gravity of water 1, or 1000, or any other 
numerical denomination, for the object of the inquiry 
is not to ascertain the actual weight of any particular . 
quantity of the substance, but only its specific gravity ; 
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or^ in other words^ what proportion the weight of any 
bulk of this substance bears to the weight of a simiUur 
bulk of water. When, indeed^ we have found the spe* 
ci/ic gravity of any substance^ it becomes a very easy 
matter to calculate the weight of any given bulk of it, 
as the weight of a cubic foot of tvater is exactly 1000 
ounces ; and therefore^ if the specific gravity of water 
be accounted 1000^ the number which denotes the spe- 
cific gravity of any other substance, denotes also tha 
number of ounces in a cubic foot of that substance.^— 
In order to ascertain the specific gravity of a substance, 
which will not by itself sink in water^ some heavier 
body must be attached to it, of which the weighty both 
in air and water, had previously been ascertained^ and 
the difference marked ; the bodies thus attached ar« 
weighed together^ first in air, and afterwards in water, 
and the difference found ; from this difference is sub- 
tracted the difference between the weightof the heavier 
body in air and water^ and thus is obtained the weight 
lost by t)ie lighter body in water ; by which its weight 
in air must be divided, in order to ascertain its spedfie 
gravity. Thus, in order to find the specific gravity of 
a light wood, of which I have a portion weighing fiv« 
ounces, I must attach to it a body of greater specific 
gravity, as, for example, a stone. I find that the ston« 
which I employ, weighs 12 ounces in air, and only 
ounces in water, making a difference of 6 ounces. I 
find that the stone and wood, when attached, weigh 
17 ounces in air, and only one ounce in water^ making 
a difference of 16 ounces. From this difference (16) 
be^tween the weight of the attached bodies in air and 
water, I deduct the difference formerly found (6), 
between the weight of the heavier body in air and 
water, and thus obtain the difference (10) between tht 
weight of the lighter body in air and water. By thi«, 
difference (10) I divide the weight of the lighter bodr 
in air (5), and thus find the specific gravity to be ^, 
if that of water be accounted 1 : or 500, if the specific 
gravity of water be accounted 1000. — The specific gra- 
vity of a fluid may be found by ascertaining first the 
difference between the weight of a bottle, when filled 
only with common air, and when filled with water, by 
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.which the weight of the water is found: then ascer- 
taining the difference between the weight of the saine 
bottle^ when filled with common air only^ and when 
filled with the fluids whose specific gravity we wish to 
ascertain, by which the weight of the quantity of the 
fluid in the bottle is found ; and thus the proportion is 
easily calculated between the specific gravity of the 
water, and the other fluid. If, for example, the other 
fluid in the bottle has been found to weigh twice as 
much as the water, its specific gravity is obviously just 
double that of water. In practice, however, recourse 
is generally had to an instrument called a hydrometer, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the specific gravity of 
fluids. This instrument is so constructed, that the spe- 
cific gravity of the liquid is estimated by the depth, to 
which the hydrometer sinks in it. The farther this 
instrument sinks, the lighter is the specific gravity. 
It is upon a similar principle, that, in order to ascertain 
the strength of brine for salting meat, it is not uncom- 
mon to place an egg in the boiling water, and continue 
to put salt into it until the egg swim. 



MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF AIR. 

Aeriform fluids difler from liquids principally in 
respect of the superior elasticity of the former, which 
hence are distinguished by the name of elastic Jluids, 
Atmospheric air and all the various kinds of gases are 
of this description. They differ from each other in their 
chemical properties : but the Mechanical properties of 
all elastic fluids are the same. Though the air, by 
which we are continually surrounded, and without 
which we would cease to live, is invisible to the eye, its 
presence is sufficiently manifested by its effects. By 
the motion of a lady's fan you immediately feel that 
you have put it in agitation; by briskly moving a switch 
you hear its sound ; in pushing the rammer of a child's 
pop-gun, plugged at the opposite extremity, you feel 
Its resistance ; by immersing a phial under water, you 
see the bubbles, which it forms in making its escape. 
We are now to consider some of its leading mechanical 
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properties. — 1. Air is compressible, that is to say^ may 
by pressure be made to occupy less room than in fts na- 
tural state. Thus, we had formerly occasion to remark, 
that, in discharging a pop-gun, tne rammer, in conse- 
quence of the compression of the air in the tube, is able 
to advance a little way before it expels the plug ; and 
that, when a wine-glass is immersed with its mouth 
downwards in a vessel of water, the water will, from 
the same cause, ascend to a small height in the glass.— 
2. Air, as we have said, is remarkably elastic : that is, 
after being compressed, it, as soon as the pressure is re- 
moved, resumes its former dimensions. Squeeze a 
blown bladder, and, whenever you remove your hand, 
it immediately regains its original bulk. Throw it on 
the ground, and the elasticity of the air pent up in it 
will display itself, by the force with which it rebounds* 
It is obviously by means of this quality, that it makes 
so excellent a football. — 3. Air, like every other fluid, 
is heavy, and presses equally in all directions. From the 
equality of the pressure upon all bodies, and upon all 
parts of the same body, it is not easily felt or perceiv- 
ed ; but, whenever it is partially removed from a body 
(which is easily done by an instrument called an air- 
pump), then its effects upon the other parts of the body 
are clearly discerned. Thus, if the air be exhausted 
from the inside of a glass vessel called a receiver, the 
vessel will be held quite fast by the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air. So, also, if you completely fill a wine-glass 
with water, and cover it with a piece of paper, then 
place the palm of your hand over it, so as to hold 
it quite tight and accurately even ; you may afterwards 
turn it upside down, and remove your hand from the 
paper, without spilling a single drop of water. For 
the same reason, a small phial with a narrow neck re- 
tains a liquid within it, even when its mouth is turned 
downwards. Upon the same principle, take a common 
teacup, and burn some paper in it, by which the air 
within it will be made to expand ; invert the cup in a 
saucer containing water ; when the air cools it will re- 
turn to its former density, and thus leave within the 
cup what philosophers call a vacuum, that is to say, an 
empty space containing no air; inconsequence of which 
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the preflsure of the external air from below will force 
up a great portion of the water into the cup to fill up 
the void. These instances will be sufficient to illustrate 
the upward pressure of the air ; its lateral pressure 
(that is to say, its pressure sideways) is no less easily 
shown by means of the air-pump. If we place a blad- 
der, containing very little air, under the receiver of the 
pump, having previously tied the neck of the bladder 
quite close ; so soon as the external air is exhausted^ 
tne air within the bladder will immediately distend it- 
self in a surprising manner ; but, on the re-admission 
of the external air, will resume its former state. You will 
find an amusing experiment of this kind mentioned in 
the " Conversations on Natural Philosophy," by which 
a shrivelled apple was, under the receiver, rendered 
quite plump and apparently fresh. It is in consequence 
of the dofontvard pressure of the atmosphere (as was 
formerly explained to you"), that its lower strata are so 
much denser than the higher. The difference in this 
respect is very considerable between the atmosphere at 
the top of a high mountain, and in the valley below. 
The density of the atmosphere at its different heights, 
and in its different conditions, is determined by an in- 
strument calledaBAROMBTER, of a very simple construe 
tion. For this purpose, a glass tube of about three feet 
in length, and open only at one end, is filled with mer- 
cury ; then the open end» being in the mean time stopt 
with the finger, is immersed in a cup containing some 
mercury : part of the mercury in the tube falls into the 
cup, but only a part, the remainder being supported 
by the pressure of the air from below ; because, as you 
will remember, there is no counteracting pressure from 
above, the tube being completely shut out at the top 
from all communication with the atmosphere. The 
denser the atmosphere is, the more strongly it presses 
upon the mercury, which accordingly rises higher in 
the tube. When the atmosphere is dense, it generally 
carries up the clouds to a greater height, and we are 
then led to expect dry weather ; when it is rare, the 
clouds descend, and rain or snow naturally follows. 
Hence the barometer acts as a weather-glass^ and 
Tery often receives that name. In consequence of the 
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greater density of the atmosphere in the lower regions, 
than in the higher, it is far better adapted to the con- 
dition of man. The rarity of the air above has been 
found productive of great inconvenience to those, who 
ascend high mountains or in air-balloons, by producing 
great difficulty of breathing, bleeding at the nose, &c. 
— The atmospheric air is 800 or 1000 times lighter than 
water ; but, from its great height (being supposed to 
extend at least forty-five miles from the earth), its 
pressure upon the earth's surface, you may believe, is 
extremely great, and is computed at fifteen pounds 
upon every square inch. A man of ordinary size, 
therefore, sustains a weight of no less than fourteen 
tons. You may, perhaps, be surprised to think how 
little so heavy a pressure is felt by us, or impedes our 
movements. This is owing to its equal influence upon 
all parts of the body, external and internal, at the same 
time. Such is the internal pressure, that, were the 
external pressure removed, tne body would in a mo- 
ment be blown up. When the pressure is removed 
from any part of a body, its pressure iipon the other 
parts then becomes quite perceptible. It is from this 
cause that, in the surgical operation of cuppings the 
swelling of the part under the cup is produced. 



ON THE OENERAL EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

The word Heat is used in two-significations, being 
sometimes employed to denote a well-known sensation, 
and sometimes. tne cause of that sensation. Thus we 
speak both of the heat of a fire (to which some chemists, 
by way of distinction, give the name of caloric), and 
also of the heat which we feel on approaching a fire. 
It is in the former sense, as expressive of the cause of 
the sensation, we mean at present to employ the term. 
This Heat (regarding the nature of which philoso« 
phers themselves are not agreed) is produced in bodies, 
not only by direct communication from others which 
had previously been heated, as when you apply a light- 
ed paper to a candle, but also by percutswn, as wnen 
you hammer a bar of iron ; by jrictUm, as when you 
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rub two pieces of wood against each other ; and by al- 
irition, as when you strike a flint with steel. Its ge. 
neral effects^ besides the sensation already alluded to^ 
which it produces on animated beings, are Expanbion, 
LiQUBFACTioN, VAPORIZATION, and Imcandbscencb. 
— I. Expansion^ or enlargement of bulk^ is produced by 
the addition of heat in almost all bodies, whether solid, 
liquid, or aeriform. Throw a bar of iron into the fire, 
and you will find it increase, not in one of its dimen- 
sions only, but in all : it will become longer, broader, 
and deeper. Hold a tube containing spirit of wineover 
a fire, and the liquor will rise in the tube, in conse- 
quence of its expansion. In like manner, hold over a 
fire a bladder nearly filled with air, and the bladder 
will, from the expansion of the air, be distended. In 
none of these cases does any increase of gravity accom* 
panv the increase of bulk ; and, in all of them, so soon 
as the heat is removed, the body returns to its former 
dimensions. Some bodies expand by heat much more 
than others. Thus, if we put water into one tube, and 
spirit of wine into anotherof precisely the same descrip- 
tion, and apply equal heat to both, the spirit of wine 
will rise much higher than the water. — The expansion 
of bodies by heat led to the invention of thermome* 
TERS, which enable us to ascertain the state of tempera- 
ture, by the rise or fall of a fluid contained in a very 
slender tube. The fluids found most convenient for 
this purpose are spirit of wine and mercury, but parti- 
cularly the latter. The precise extent of its rise or fall 
is marked out by a scale divided into degrees. In or- 
der to make all thermometers correspond with each 
other, it was obviously necessary that their scales should 
be rendered uniform. For this purpose it was of im- 
portance to discover some fixed points, which should in- 
dicate certain conditions of temperature. It was found, 
that, if a thermometer be immersed in melting snow, 
the fluid contained in it always stands at precisely the 
same point. It was also found, that, if it be immersed 
in boiling water (when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is in its ordinary state), the fluid always stands at the 
same point. These two points, the freezing or melting 
point, and the boiling point, were quite sufiicient for 

3 
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the purpose in view. The interval between them could 
then be easily divided into any number of equal parts^ 
called degrees. Fahrenheit (whose thermometer we 
generally use in this country) divided this interval 
into 180 degrees. He did not, however, commence his 
scale at the freezing point. He selected a third point 
for this purpose. Erroneoujly thinking that there could 
be no greater degree of cold^ than that which was indi« 
cated by the thermometer when immersed in a mixture 
of snow and salt, which is 32 degrees below the freez- 
ing point, he fixed upon this as the commencement of 
his scale. His freezing point accordingly is 32, and 
his boiling point 212. You must not imagine, that, 
whenever you see a body shrink in its dimensions by 
the addition of heat, this is to be considered as an ex- 
ception to the general law of expansion. This effect is 
in most cases occasioned by the loss of moisture by eva- 
poration ; whereby the body is deprived of a part of its 
substance, and consequently of its weight. There is 
however a peculiarity with regard to clay, which con- 
tinues to shrink even after it has ceased to lose weight 
by evaporation. It is remarkable, also, that water and 
some other substances, such as iron, sulphur, &c. at the 
moment of freezing, in place of contracting by the di- 
minution of heat, expand in consequence, as is now 
supposed, of the new arrangement of the particles, in 
passing from a liquid to a solid form. The force, with 
which water, in this situation expands, is amazing. A 
cannon, on one occasion, having been completely filled 
with water, and closed at the mouth, was exposed to a 
cojd temperature ; when the water began to congeal, it 
expanded with such force as to burst the cannon. It 
is in consequence of this expansion, that large masses of 
rock are, intimeof frost, so often s ^parated from the cliff. 
It also accelerates the decay of olc buildings. Water ex- 
pands, not only when actually coi gealing, but at a tem- 
perature several degrees above th€ freezing point. Thus, 
if water be cooled in a tube well « dapted to exhibit the 
change of bulk, it gradually conti acts according to the 
general law, until the^ temperati* "e has fallen to the 
fortieth degree of our thermomete. • ; if cooled farther, 
it continues to expand until it freezes. — II. We have 

F 
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already seen that^ when heat is added to a body^ it (!r^ 
expands in bulk ; if more heat be added^ then Liqub« 
FACTION or , fluidity takes place ; that is to say, the 
body^ from being a solid^ passes into the form of a 11- 
fluid. In some bodies the transition from the solid into 
Uie liquid state is immediate^ as in ice, silver, copper. 
In others, it is gradual, as in wax, tallow, iron^ which 
are first soft, and then viscid, before they become en^ 
tirely fluid. If vou reduce the temperature of the body 
thus liquefied, it resumes its solid form. The point of 
temperature, at which lique&ction takes place, is very 
dilBTerent in different bodies. Some solid bodies, sud^ 
as wax, become liquid at a temperature not much higher 
than that of the medium state of the atmosphere. Ice 
melts, as we have seen, at 32^ of .our thermometer. 
Frozen quicksilver melts at 40° heUm zero or 0. Be* 
cause we are accustomed to see some bodies solid, when 
in the ordinary state of temperature, and others fluid in 
that state, they hence receive the name of s<^ids or of 
fluids. Thus we call water a fluid, and iron a solid. 
But you will now understand, that every body is either 
solid or fluid, according to its state of temperature at 
the time. Some bodies, indeed, we have never seen 
in a solid state, and others we have never seen in a 
fluid state, because me are not able to produce the 
temperature, which will bring them into these states 
respectively. But they are all to be regarded as ca« 
pable of beinff brought either into a solid or a fluid 
state, by proouction of the necessary temperature. 



ON THE GENERAL EFFECTS OF HEAT — COnttnued. 

The third general efiect of heat is Vaporization ; 
or the conversionof a solid or liquid body into vapour or 
aeriform fluid, as is the case when water is, by addition 
of heat, made to boil. Most bodies pass first from 
the solid into the liquid, and from the liquid into the 
aeriform state : but some pass directly from the so- 
lid state into vapour. The temperature, at which 
evaporation takes place, is very different in different 
bodies; water boils at 212° ; quicksilver at 655°. Bo- 
dies, which pass into this state at a low temperature^ 
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zte called volatile; those, which require a verj" high 
temperature for this purpose^ are said to he Jixed, 
There are some, which are always seen in an aeriform 
shape, and cannot be condensed by any cold which we 
can produce : these are generally called airs or gases. 
Those substances, which may be easily restored to 
their condensed form, are generally distinguished by 
the name of vapours. There is, however> no difference 
between gases and vapours, except in so f^r as regards 
the temperature, at which they change their form. 
Both would be condensed, if we had it in our power to 
reduce them to the necessary temperature. There are 
some substances, on the other hand, such as iron, which 
we have never known in an aeriform shape : there can 
be as little doubt that they are convertible into vapours, 
if we could raise them to the necessary temperature. 
Every body therefore, is either solid or aeriform, 
just according to its temperature at the time. In 
passing from a liquid into an aeriform state, as every 
ene knows, a movement generally takes place in the 
liquid, to which we give the name of boiling. This 
motion is now satisfactorily ascribed to the formation of 
vapour in the lower part of the fluid, which, ascending 
to the top, produces this agitation. Boiling however 
is by no means essential to vaporization : because, if 
the heat be applied above, in place of below, vapour 
will be produced without boiling. — The transition of 
bodies into vapour is much affected by pressure, which 
greatly impedes the repellent force of heat in over- 
coming the cohesive attraction. The same fluid will 
boil at very different temperatures, according to the 
pressure of the atmosphere at the time. If this pres- 
aure be entirely removed, boiling will take place at 
a temperature more than 100 degrees below the usual 
boiling point. A very amusing experiment connected 
with this subject is exhibited in the Chemistry Class. 
Water is put into a glass flask and held over the fire 
till it boils ; the flask is then closely corked and re- 
moved from the Are, and the water still continues to 
boil for a long time : the cork is afterwards drawn, and 
the boiling immediately ceases. The reason of this is, 
tihAt the vapour of the water expela the atmospheric air ; 
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their^ upon the removal of the flask from the fire>^ the 
vapour Itself condenses^ by which the water is deprived 
of its pressure, and thus boils at a low degree of tem- 
perature ; when the cork is drawn, the atmospheric pres- 
sure is restored, which puts an end to the boiling. If, 
while the flask is corked, it be immersed in cold water, 
the water within it boils violently ; take it out of the 
cold water, and immerse it in warm water, the boiling- 
ceases. This apparently strange phenomenon is easily 
explained: the cold water condenses the vapour and 
thus removes the pressure : the warm water retains the 
steam in its aeriform state, and thus there is a pres- 
sure on the fluid, which prevents it from boiling. As 
the diminution of pressure causes a fluid to boil at a 
lower temperature, so its increase produces the oppo- 
site effect. Thus water has been heated in a close me- 
tallic vessel to the temperature of 400° without passing 
into vapour. — There is a species of evaporation, com- 
monly known by the name of spontaneous evaporation, 
whicn many substances, solid as well as fluid, undergo 
when exposed to the air, though at a temperature very 
far indeed beloW the boiling point, nay even in hard 
frost. Thus every one knows, that, if a little water be 
at any time' spilt upon the ground, it very soon disap- 
pears ; and the ink, with which we write, quickly dries 
up. Those substances, which have the lowest boiling- 
point, are also most speedily converted by spontaneous 
evaporation. A quantity of spirit of wine, thrown up- 
on a table, will disappear much more quickly, than the 
same quantity of water. The rapidity of this evapora- 
tion depends much upon the extent of surface exposed 
to the air : the same quantity of water will evaporate 
much more quickly when spread over a large surface^ 
than when heaped upon a smaller one. This evapora- 
tion is also much promoted by causing a free circula- 
tion of the air : thus almost every one nas blown upon 
a small quantity of fluid for the purpose of drying it 
up; and ground^ which has been wet with rain, becomes 
milch sooner dry in windy than in calm weather. 
This is easily accounted for. A certain quantity of air 
can only absorb a certain quantity of vapour ; by blow- 
ing, new portions of air are continually introduced^ 
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'which successively take in the vapour^ till the whole is 
absorbed. This evaporation is increased by an increase 
of temperature ; and hence it is, that the rain dries up 
so much more quickly in summer than in winter. 
By a reduction of temperature, the air will deposit 
some of the vapour, which it formerly received : this 
it frequently does in the form of dew, hoar-frost, &c. 
During spontaneous evaporation much heat is absorb- 
ed, or, in other words, a great degree of cold is pro- 
duced. Hence, in warm climates, water is sprinkled 
about the rooms to render them more comfortable. 
There is a difference of opinion among philosophers 
about the cause of spontaneous evaporation. By some 
it is ascribed merely to the agency of heat ; according 
to others, it is produced by the air dissolving the bo- 
dy. — IV. The last general effect of heat which we have 
mentioned is Incandescence, by which we mean 
that red'heat, to which bodies are brought by a great 
increase of temperature, and which is unaccompanied 
with any other chemical change; as, for example, when 
a bar of iron i« rendered red-hot by being kept long in 
A fire. You must be careful to distinguish this incan- 
descence from combustion or ififlammaiion, such as takes 
place when you kindle a piece of paper. Incandes- 
£ence is the effect of high temperature alone ; where- 
AS combustion depends upon the action of the air : 
incandescence takes place in many bodies which are 
not susceptible of combustion : after incandescence has 
ceased, the body returns to its former state ; whereas 
by combustion a permanent change is effected upon it : 
incandescence may be renewed ; whereas combustion 
can never take place again in the visible matter which 
it leaves behind. The point of temperature at which 
incandescence takes place is supposed to be the same 
in all bodies ; but what that point is, it has been found 
difficult to fix with precision. It is supposed to be 
about 800^. Incandescence maybe produced by friction 
or percussion, as well as by communication from a 
heated body. What we have here called incandescence 
is frequently known by the name of ignition ; but this 
term is no less frequently employed, in common lan- 
guage at leasts to denote inflammation. 
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ON CHSMICAIi ATTRACTION. 

Chbhical Attraction (which is kiiown also by die 
name of Chemical Afiniijf, or the Attraetion of Compo^ 
sition), is that force, by which the particles of different 
bodies are intimately united, so as to^ form a new snb- 
«t;ance. It differs from the attraction of gravitation m 
this, that, while gravity acts on larse masses, though 
at a great distance from each other, diemicat attraction 
unites only small particles when brought so near as 
to be apparently in actual contact. It differs from the 
attraction of cohesion in this, that, while the cohesive 
attraction acts only on similar particles, the chemical 
attraction operates on particles of a differentdescription 
from each other. The union produced by chemical- afe^ 
traction is called chemical eombinaiiort or s^thens. 
Combination diWers from mere mixture, in which last the 
particles, however intimately blended, still exist apait^ 
ao as to be capable of being recognised and separated 
by mechanical means. The substance produced by 
combination is called a compound substance. The siiIk 
stances which are combined are calledthe eonstiiueni or 
component parts of this new compound. The chemical 
process, by which these constituent parts aire a^aia se^ 
parated, is called decomposition' or chemical anahfsis* As 
combination differs from mixture, so decomposition is 
also quite different from mere division. Division (mly 
makes a separation betweeft what are. called the ifde-^ 
grant parts of a body, that is to say parts which conti- 
nue quite similar in their properties to each other, and 
to the whole body in its undivided state ^ whereas de« 
composition separates the constituient parts ; which are 
quite different, both fVom each other, and from the 
substance which they formerly eomposed. Those sub« 
stances which cannot be resolved, or at least never 
have been resolved, into any simpler parts, are called 
elements. Of these Aristotle enumerated four, fire> 
water, earth, and air; which still, in ordinary language^ 
retain the name of elements, and were so accounted 
even by philosophers till about fifty years ago. It ia 
now however quite certain that this opinion waa etT<u 
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neous : the three last have actually been decomposed 
into ainipler substances. — ^The following are some of 
die most remarkable circumstances connected with 
diemical attraction. 1. All substances have not this 
affinity (or at least do not exert it) towards each 
other. Neither sand nor oil, for example, will combine 
with water; for, if they be blended however intimately 
by agitation, the one will fall to the bottom, and the 
other will rise to the top of the water. — 2. It is almost 
essential to the operation of chemical attraction, that 
one at least of the substances be in a fluid state, other- 
wise the attraction of cc^esion would prevail.--^. Che- 
mical attraction is in many cases much aflected by 
temperature. The addition of heat frequently ena* 
Ues substances to combine, which would not enter in^ 
to combination at a lower temperature. This also is to 
be attributed to a diminution of the power of cohesion. 
*-4. The proportions in which bodies will combine 
are very different in different substances. Some sub-^ 
stances combine in all proportions ; thus, if we take of 
irater and spirit of wine any proportion, the two bodies 
will enter into combination. There is a second class 
ef combinations, in which a fixed quantity of one of 
the substances will admit the other into combination in 
any quantity less than a certain extent, but not bevond 
it; thus a certain quantity of water will dissolve a 
certain quantity of salt or any less quantity, but will 
dissolve no more ; when the water has dissolved all 
the salt which it can take in, it is then said to be sa^ 
turated. There is a third class of combinations, in 
which the substances combine only in one certain 
fHToportion, and if there be more than the due pro« 
portion of either, the excess remains uncombined and 
unchanged : this is the case with some gases. There 
is still a ^/bur/A class, in which the substances com- 
bine in different proportions, but these are all defi- 
nite, and, m the intermediate proportions no combina- 
tion takes place ; thus, there is a metallic substance 
called manganese, of which 100 parts will combine 
with 14 of a gas called oxygen, or with 28, or 42, or 
66 parts, but will not combine with 30 or any other 
intermediate number of parts. It is a remarkable dr- 
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odmstance connected with this class, that, in all case», 
the second quantity of the smaller ingredient, that will 
oomhine with 100 parts, for example, of the greater, is 
precisely the double of the first, the third is triple, 
and so forth in arithmetical progression. Thus if 10 
parts be the smallest quantity of one ingredient, that 
will combine with 100 parts of another, the next quan- 
tity of the former, which will so combine, is 20, the 
third is 30, and so on. — 5. When three or more sub* 
stances are brought within the sphere of chemical ac- 
tion, different results will ensue according to the dif- 
ferent natures of the substances. In some cases, the 
whole ingredients enter into combination, and form one 
compound. In others, two of them combine, to the 
exclusion of the third. In a third class of cases, one is 
combined with each of the others. When a body com- 
posed of two substances, which may be called A and 
B, is added to another body composed of two different 
substances, which we call G and D, it very often hap- 
pens that A quits B and combines with C, and B on 
the other hand combines with D ; by which two new 
compounds are formed, AC and BD. Thus when a com- 
pound of sulphuric acid and soda is added to a com- 
pound of muriatic acid and lime, the soda combines 
with the muriatic acid, and the lime combines with the 
sulphuric. — 6. Chemical combination is in general at- 
tended with a remarkable change in the properties of 
the bodies combined, so that we can seldom infer, from 
a knowledge of the combining parts, what will be the 
nature and properties of the compound. This is very 
remarkable in the combination of sulphuric acid and 
magnesia. The sulphuric acid tastes extremely sour, 
even whien very much diluted with water, turns blue 
vegetable coloursinto red, and corrodes both animal and 
vegetable substances. The magnesia is a white powder, 
has no taste, will not dissolve in water, and turns blue 
vegetable colours into green. The compound, formed 
by the combination of these two very different ingre- 
dients in a certain proportion, has a bitter taste, has 
no effect on vegetable colours, will dissolve in water, 
and does not corrode either animal or vegetable sub- 
stances.— Compounds of very different natures and 
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*q«alitie8 will enrae from combiniitionsof the samein- 
.f^rediente in different proportions. Thcfs the air we 
.breathe and aquafortis, though substances widelj dif- 
ferent from each other,— *the one being the support of 
life, and the other a deadly poison,^-are composed of 
.the same ingredients in different proportions. When 
■combination takes place in different determinate pro- 
portions, there is generally one of these in which the 
combining parts will neutralize each other, as it is called, 
that is, will destroy each other's characteristic proper- 
4ies ; and in this case the two substances are said to be 
saturated with each other. Thus if an acid, which turns 
a vegetable blue into red, and an alkali, which turns a 
▼egetable blue into green, be combined in one pro- 
.portion, the compound will not at all affect the vege- 
table colour ; whale, in another proportion, it will turn 
it into red, and, in another, into green. Bodies when 
combined, often lose the attraction which they for- 
merly had for particular substances, and acquits for 
ethers an attraction which neither possessecl before. 
Neither iron nor the gas called oxygen have any at- 
traction for sulphuric acid while uncombined ; bat, 
when the iron and the gas are combined, the compound 
has a strong attraction for the acid. A- change of form 
•is a very frequent result of chemical action. This 
•change is oitca vety remarkable. Thus, by the com- 
• bination of twogases, sometimesa liquid body is formed, 
and sometimes even a solid. Water ia formed by the 
combination of two g^ses called oxygen and hydrogen, 
•in the proportion of two measures of bulk of the latter 
to one of Uie former. So also a solid body is formed 
by the combination of two gases called muriatic acid 
.and ammonia in equal measures. 



COMPONENT PARTS OF ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

In the preceding article, it has been mentioned, that 
atmo^heric air, which was so long regarded as an ele- 
ment, and still retains the name in ordinary language, 
hasj in the present age, been clearly shown to be a com- 
jpound substance. This discovery we owe to a philo- 
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MOffher of the name of Sdieele. It consists of two 
elastic iuids^ called the oxygbk and nitrogbn gases^ 
with whidi are mixed a small portion of another gas. 
ealled carbonic add^ and vapour derived from the eva- 
poration of water from the earth's surface. The car<* 
)>onic acid gas, however, and the vapour are considered 
as having only an accidental connexion with the at^ 
mosphere,. and not as essential constituent parts of it; 
The air may therefore be said to be composed of the 
oxygen and nitrogen gases, of which rather more than 
fbur.fifths are nitrogen. These substances- are very dif- 
ferent from each other in their qualitie8.>— I. Oxtchbn 
.gas, though the smaller in point of quantity, is by far 
the more efficacious of the two* ingredients of the atmv- 
^phere^ It isoneof the most generally diffused and most 
powerful chemical agents in nature. It forms an es- 
sential component part of both air and of water, and i» 
.to be found in almost all animal,, vegetable, and mine^ 
xal substances. It is invisible, and has no taste nor 
smell. It is heavier than atmospheric air, being in the 
proportion of about23 to 20. It is this ingredient, which 
.gives the atmosphere its two most beneficial powers of 
supporting animal life and combustion. If the air be 
deprived of its oxygen, it is rendered quite unfit to 
znahitain either respiration or combustion for a single 
jnoment. By each of these processes . oxygen is con<» 
.sumed, and hence a frequent renewal of the air is abso- 
lutely necessary for the continuance of either. When 
a number of persons meet in a small room, they soon 
feel the necessity of admitting fresh air, and have re- 
course to open windows for this purpose. Upwards of 
a hundred of our countrymen on one occasion lost their 
lives, by being confined jtogether for a single night at 
Calcutta, in consequence of the barbarous order of the 
Nabob, in a small apartment known by the name of the 
black-hole. You may perhaps be surprised to hear, that 
fish stand no less in need of oxygen than other animals, 
in order to support life. If several of them be confin. 
ed ina small vessel, from which all communication with 
.the external air is exduded; they first become much 
agitated, and at length expire, if a glass vessel be put 
-over a candle>.the light will become gradually feebler^ 
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uk the b&ygen 18 consunied^ mid wilt at length die away. 
It is in consequence of the rapid supply of oxygen^ that 
a fire bums so much more briskly, when exposed to a 
current of air. — II. Nitbooen gas, also known by th^ 
Bame of azotic gas, which is by far the larger ingredi- 
ent of the atmosphere, is invisible, and has no taste nor 
smell. It is lighter than atmospheric air, being in the 
proportion of about 97 to 100. It neither supports re- 
spiration nor combustion ; so that an animal immersed 
in it immediately expires, and a candle ceases to bum. 
Were it not for its combination with the oxygen, the 
air would be too pure^ and^ a^ording too free a respi- 
ration, would be more than the lungs are fit to bear. 
-^The AtiiosPHBRic air^ which is the result of the 
combination of these two gases, possesses the proper- 
ties of the oxygen gas diluted with the nitrogen. It 
is invisible, and has no taste nor smell. Its specific 
gravity is little more than 1, if that of water be account- 
ed 1000. It supports both respiration and combustiouw 
The ingredients, of which the atmosphere is composed, 
when combined in different proportions, compose sub- 
stances possessing very different ptoperties. Thus we 
have seen in a fonner article, that, in one proportion,— 
viz. 2 J volumes of oxygen to 1 of nitrogen, — ^these ingre- 
dients compose ntfn'cacu/, well known by the name of 
aquafortis, a substance of- a very corrosive and most 
d^acUy poisonous nature. In equal volumes these ingre- 
dientsform nitric oxide, which is fatal to animal life, and 
extinguishes fiame. Two volumes of nitrogen and one of 
oxygen form nitrous oxide gas, a substance remarkable 
for its intoxicating qualities, and hence called intoxicate 
ing gas, laughing gas, or gas of paradise* This gas^ 
when inhaled, operates differently upon persons of dif- 
ferent constitutions. The sensations produced by it are 
in general described as exquisitely pleasing, — an irre- 
sistible propensity to laughter,--4i rapid flow of vivid 
ideas,- — a strong excitement tomuscular motion,-^join- 
ed to a singular thrilling in the ears, fingers, and toes« 
Mr Wedgewood, after throwing away thebag fromhim^ 
continued for some time to perform the same motions, 
as if he had retained it, breathing on activelv with aix 
op«i.jQaoathj and holding his nose. with his fingers (as 
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he had done before) without power to deasty though 
perfectly aware of die ludicrous nature of the exhibit 
tion he was making : he had a violent inclination to 
leap over the chair and tables^ and felt himself so lights 
that he thought he was going to fly. Persons who in« 
hale this gas« in place of feeling the debility conse- 
quent upon imbibing other intoxicating substances, 
generally describe themselves as more cheerful and 
light-spirited during the whole of the day. 



OOMPONBNT PARTS OF WATBR. 

Watsr^ as well as air^ has only of late years been 
known as a compound body. For this discovery we are 
indebted to the labours of Cavendish and Watt^ who 
showed that it is composed of two gases, Hydbogbn 
and OxYOBN. In oroer to form water, these ingredi- 
ents are combined in the proportion of about 2 vcdumes 
of hydrogen gas. to 1 of oxygen, or 1 weight of hydro* 
gen to 7i of oxygen. We have had occasion to notice 
oxygen in treating of the component parts of the at- 
mosphere : we shall now consider the leading qualities 
of hydrogen cas. — Hydbogbn ffas is invisible, and has 
no taste. When auite pure it has no smell, but, when 
humidi emits a slight odour. It is the lightest sub- 
stance which has ever been weighed, being, when pur^ 
upwards of a dozen of times lighter than the atmo. 
sphere. Hence air-balloons used always tobe filled with 
it: but of late one of its compounds, called carbureted 
hifdrogen (the same which is now employed in light- 
ing our streets}^ has been usedfor this purpose^ because 
it can now be so easilv had at the gas-works. It 
was this c(»npound, which Green made use of, when 
he ascended from Leith. Hydroeen neither supports 
respiration nor combustion, so that, if an animal or 
a burning candle be immersed in it, the former soon 
dies, and the latter is extinguished. You will hardly, 
however, expect to learn, that this substance, whidi 
forms by far the larger ingredient of water, is itself, 
by means of oxygen, so nighly inflammable, as to 
have been originally known by the name of injfam* 
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mable air. It kindles when an ignited body is applied 
to it in contact with the air ; when mixed with twice 
its bulk of atmospheric air> it explodes when kindled ; 
and, if mixed with pure oxygen gas in the same pro- 
portion, the explosion is still more violent Hydrogen 
i» often collected in mines, forming what is called fire- 
damp» and, by its awful explosion, proves destructive 
to the miners. — ^Watbb, which is the result of the 
combination of the two gases above mentioned, is a 
noo-elastic fluid, colourless, tasteless, and inodorous. 
Jt is seldom to be found entirely pure and free from 
mixture. The purest which is to be had, is rain or 
snow water. Its combinations with other substances 
are very numerous ; but only in a small proportion of 
them does it act with much ^lergy, so as materially to 
alter the qualities of the bodies wiUi which it combines. 
By the fluidity, however, which it imparts to solid 
bodies, it acts a most important and indispensable part 
in most chemical actions. — It was long imagined that 
water was the only compound of oxygen and hydro* 
gen. A few years ago, however, a philosopher of the 
name of Thenard discovered a new and singular com. 
bination of these substances, which is frequently 
known by the name of oxygenated water. This sulv- 
stance contains twice as much oxygen as water does. 
It is a transparent and colourless liquid, having little 
smell, and a strong metallic taste. When pure, it is of 
the specific gravity 1453, that of water being accounted 
1000. When applied to the skin> it corrodes and dis<« 
cidours it, producing at the same time a sharp prick- 
ling pain. When dropt upon a combinaticm of oxygen 
and »lver, called oxide of silver, or upon oxide of lead, 
every drop produces an immediate explosion. It has 
a strong bleaching power. The different effects, pro- 
duced by this substance and by water afford a very 
striking illustration of the different nature of the com- 
pounds, which may be produced by the same sub« 
stances, when combined in different proportions. 
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ON THB AOBNCV OF WATBR A8 OONNBCTBD WITH 

HBAT. 

Lbt us attend a little to the powers and qualities 
by which water acts its part, in this system of beings. 
We all admire its pare transparency in a spring; 
the level and polished surface^ with which it reflects 
objects, that are on the banks of a lake ; the mobility 
with which it runs along the channel of a brook, and 
the incessant motion of its waves in a stormy sea. But, 
when viewed with a philosophical eye, it appears much 
more an object of admiration. The same water^ which, 
under its usual form, is such a principal beauty in the 
acene of Nature, is employed in her most extensive 
cyperations, and is necessary to the formation of all her 
productions. It penetrates the interior parts of theearth, 
and appears to assist in the production of various mi- 
nerals, stones, and earths, found there, by bringing 
their different ingredients together, and applying £em 
to one another properly, that they may concrete. We 
know that it arises in vapours from the surface of the 
ocean, to form the clouds, and to descend again in rain 
upon the dryland, and give origin to springs, rivers, and 
lakes ; or, upon proper occasions, to form deep anow, 
which protects the ground and vegetables from the in- 
tense and mortal cold, to which some parts of the world 
are exposed : and, after it has performed this useful 
office, it readily yields to the heat of summer, and re-' 
turns to a state, in which it serves the same purposes as 
rain. By its fluidity and tenuity it penetrates the soil, 
Und the seeds of plants which that soil contains. These 
it causes to swell and germinate into plants, which 
depend on water for support It passes, with free- 
dom and ease, through all their minutest tubes and 
vessels, and carries with it materials necessary for. 
nourishment ^nd, growth, or changes its appearance so 
as to become part of the plant. There is no plant or 
vegetable substance, that does not contain, in its con- 
position, a large quantity of water, easily separable 
from it. The luirdest woods contain a great deal. The 



'fldfter aikd mofe sucotil^nt parts of vegetables are al^i 
most totally oemposed of it. Even the oUs and reaincfus 
substances can be resolved in part into water.. It is 
plainly as necessary to the animals^ and is found to be 
as copious an ingredient in the' compontion of their bo- 
dies^ and of all the different parts of ^hem« — ^These are 
the numerous and extensive uses of this beautiful sub- 
*8tance. But in this succession of forms aiid operatidns^ 
>which it undergoes^ you will perceive that it is set iii 
.motion and adapted to these ends, by the nice adjastii 
:ment and gentle vicissitudes of heat and cold, whic^ 
^attend the returns of day and nighty and summer and 
^winter ; and that even the^rm, under which it plays 
its part^ depends on the action of heat. Were our 
' heat to be cuminished, and to continue diminished, to 
a degree not very far below the ordinary temperature> 
the water would lose its fluidity, and assume the form 
of a solid hard body, totaUy unfit for the numerous 
purposes which it serves at present. And, if the dimi* 
.nution of heat were to go still farther, the air itself 
would lose its elasticity, and would be frozen to a solid 
^useless matter, like the water; and thus all nature 
would become a lifeless, silent, and dismal ruin. Such 
being the important part allotted to water, in the magni- 
£cent series of natural operations, in consequence oithe 
qualities communicated to it by heat, all its properties 
become interesting objects of contemplation to a sensi^ 
ble heart. That peculiarity by which the expansion 
and contraction of water by heat is distinguished from 
the same effect on other substances (I mean its irre- 
gularity between 32"^ and 40^ of FfJirenheit), natu* 
xally attracts attention. Even this seemingly trifling 
distinction has been shown, by Count Rumford, to have 
tt mighty effect in rendering our habitations more conu 
fortable. On the other hand, were the heat, which at 
present cherishes and enlivens this globe, idlowed to 
increase beyond the bounds at present prescribed to it^ 
besides the destruction of all animal and vegetable life, 
which would be the immediate and inevitable conse* 
quence, the water would lose its present form> and 
4»sume that of an elastic vapour like air ; the solid 
portft of the globe would be melted and confounded 

a. 
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iogeAetf or mixed with the air and water in smoke' 
iand Tapour; and nature would return to the ori^nal 
•chaos. Black, 



DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

OBSBHysthe accommodation of the most common ar- 
tificer or day Jahourer, in a dvih'zed and thriring coun- 
ttj, and you will perceive, that the number of people, 
of whose industry a part, though but a small part, has 
been employed in procuring him this accommodation, 
exceeds all computation. The woollen coat, for exam- 
ple, which covers the day-labourer, as coarse and rough 
as it may appear, is the produce of the joint labour of 
a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the 
sorter of the wool, the wooUcomber or carder, the dyer, 
the scribbler, the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the 
dresser, with many others, must all join their different 
arts, in order to complete even this homely production. 
How many merchants and carriers, besides, must have 
been employed in transporting the materials from some 
of those workmen to others, who oflen live in a very 
distant part of the country ! How much commerce and 
navigation in particular, how many ship-builders, sail- 
ors, sail-makers, rope-makers, must have been employ- 
ed, in order to bring toff ether the different drugs made 
use of by the dier, whidi often come from the remotest 
comers of the world ! What a variety of labour, too, 
is necessary, in order to produce the tools of the mean- 
est of those workmen ! To say nothing of such compli- 
cated machines, as the ship of the sailor, the mill of the 
fuller, or even the loom of the weaver, let us consider 
only what a variety of labour is reouisite in order to 
form that very simple machine, thesnears, with which 
the shepherd clips the wool. The miner, the builder 
of the furnace for smelting the ore, the feller of the 
timber, the burner o£ the charcoal to be made use of in 
the smelting-house, the brick-maker, the bricklayer, 
the wiH'kmen who attend the furnace, the millwright, 
the forger^ the amith, must, all of them, join their dif- 
ferent arts in order to produce them. Were we to ex- 

9 
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amine, in the same manner, all the diffierent parts of 
bis dress and household furniture, the coarse linen shirt 
which he wears next his skin, the shoes which cover 
his feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the different 
parts which compose it, the kitchen-grate at which he 
prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes use of 
for that purpose, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to nim, perhaps by a long sea and a. long land 
carriage, all the other utensils of his kitchen, all the 
furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen 
or pewter plates upon which he serves up and divides 
his victuals, the different hands employed in preparing 
his bread and his beer, the glass window which lets in 
the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and the 
rain, with all the knowledge and art requisite for pre* 
paring that beautiful and happy invention, without 
which these northern parts of the world could scarce 
have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together 
with the tools of all the different workmen employed in. 
producing these different conveniences :— «if we exa« 
mine, I say, all these things, and consider what a varie*- 
ty of labour is employed about each of them, we shall 
be sensible, that, witnout the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of many thousands, the very meanest person in a 
civilized country could not be provided, even according 
to what we very falsely imagine the easy and simple 
manner, in which he is commonly accommodated. Com- 
pared, indeed, with the more extravagant luxury of the 
great, his accommodation must, no doubt, appear ex<« 
tremely simple and easy ; and yet it may be true, per- 
haps, that the accommodation of a European prince 
does not always so much exceed that of an industrious 
and frugal peasant, as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the absolute 
master of the lives and liberties of ten thousand naked 
savages. SmUh. 



OBIGIN AMD UB£ OF MONBY. 

, Thb origin of money is easily explained. One man, 
we shall suppose, has more of a certain commodity than 
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he himself hat occasion for^ while another has less. 
The former, consequently^ would be glad to dispose of^ 
and the latter to purdiase, a part of this superfluity. 
But if this latter should chance to have nothing that 
die former stands in need of, no exchange can be made 
between them. The butcher has more meat in his shop 
than he himself can consume, and the brewer, and the 
baker would, each of them, be willing to purchaseapart 
of it. But they have nothing to offer in exchange^ ex- 
cept the different productions of their respective trades^ 
and the butcher is already provided with all the bread 
and beer, which he has immediate occasion for. No 
exchange can, in this case, be made between them. He 
cannot be their merchant, nor thev his customers; and 
they are, all of them, thus mutually less serviceable to 
one another. In order to avoid the inconveniency of 
such situations, every prudent man, in every period €)£ 
society, after the first establishment of the division of 
labour, must naturally have endeavoured to manage his 
affairs in such a manner, as to have at all times by hiniy 
•besides the peculiar produce of his own industry, a cer- 
tain quantity of some one commodity or other, such as 
he imagined few people would be likely to refuse in ex- 
^change for the produce of their industry. Many differ- 
ent commodities, it is probable, were successively both 
thought of and employed for this purpose. In the rude 
-ages of society, cattle are said to have been the common 
instrument of commerce ; and though they must have 
been a most inconvenient one, yet, in old times, we find 
things were frequently valued according to the number 
of cattle, which had been given in exchange for theni. 
^The armour of Diomede, says Homer, cost only nine 
oxen : but that of Glaucus cost an hundred oxen. Salt 
is said to be the common instrument of commerce and 
:exchangesin Abyssinia; a species of shells in someparta 
o£the€oast of India ; dried cod at Newfoundland ; to- 
bacco in Virginia ; sugar in some of our West India 
colonies; hides, or dressed leather, in some other coun- 
tries ; and there is at this day (that is, in the year 
1776, when Mr Smith wrote) a village in Scotland, 
.where it is not uncommon, I am told, for a workman to 
icarry nails, instead of money, to the baker's shop, or the 
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A^house*-^I]i all countries^ howeyer^ mien seem at last 
to have been determined^ by irresistible reasons^ to 
give the preference^ for diis employment^ to metals, 
above every other commodity. Metals can not only be 
kept with as little loss as any other commodity^ scarce 
any thing being less perishable than they are; out they 
can likewise^ without any loss^ be divided into any 
number of parts, as by fusion those parts can easily be 
reunited again,-— a quality which no other equally dur<» 
able commodities possess ; and which, more than any 
other quality, renders them fit to be the instruments of 
commerce and circulation. The man who wanted to 
buy salt, for example, and had nothing but cattle togivc 
in exchange for it, must have been obliged to buy salt 
to the value of a whole ox, or a whole sheep at a time. 
He could seldom buy less than this, because what he 
was to give for it could seldom be divided without loss^ 
and, if he had a mind to buy more, he must, fw the 
same reasons, have been obliged to buy double or triple 
the quantity, the value, to- wit, of two or three oxen, or 
of two or three sheep. If, on the contrary, instead of 
aheep or oxen, he had metals to give in exchange for it, 
he could easily proportion the quantity of the metal to 
the precise quantity of the commodity, which he had 
immediate occasion for. Different metals have been 
made use of, by different nations, for this purpose* 
iron was the common instrument of commerce amoi^ 
the ancient Spartans, copper among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and gold and silver among all rich and commer* 
cial nations. Those metals seem originally to have been 
made use of, for this purpose, in rude bars without any 
stamp or coinage. Thus, we are told by Pliny, upon 
the authority of Timaeus, an ancient historian, that, till 
the time of Servius Tullius, the Romans had no coined 
money, but made use of unstamped bars of copper, to. 
purchase whatever they had occasion for. These rud^ 
bars, therefore, performed at this time the function of 
money. — The use of metals, in this rude state, was at- 
tended with two very considerable inconveniences ;" 
first, with the trouble of weighing, and secondly, with 
that of assaying than. In the precious metals, where 
a small difference in the quantity makes a great differ* 
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ence in the Talue^ even the business of weighing, with 
proper exactness, requires, at least, very accurate 
weights and scales. The weighing of gold, in particu- 
lar, is an operation of some nicety. In the coarser 
metals, indeed, where a small error would be of little 
ccmsemience, less accuracy would, no doubt, be neces- 
sary. Yet, we should find it extremely troublesome, if 
every time a poor man had occasion either to buy or sell 
a farthing's worth of goods, he was obliged to weigh the 
farthing. The operation of assaying is still more diffi- 
cult, still more tedious ; and, unless a part of the me- 
tal is fairly melted in the crucible with proper dissol- 
vents, any conclusion, that can be drawn from it, is ex- 
tremely uncertain. Before the institution of coined 
money, however, unlessthey went through this tedious 
and difficult operation, people must always have been 
liable to the grossest frauds and impositions : and, in- 
stead of a pound weight of pure silver, or pure copper, 
might receive, in exchange for their goods, an aduU 
terated composition, of the coarsest and cheapest ma-^ 
terials, which had, however, in their outward appear- 
ance, been made to resemble those metals. To pre^ 
vent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and ther^ 
by to encourage all sorts of industry and commerce, 
it has been found necessary, in all countries that have 
made any considerable advances towards improvement, 
to affix a public stamp upon certain quantities of such 
particular metals, as were in those countries common, 
iy made use of to purchase goods. Hence the origin of 
coined money, and of those public offices called mints, 
institutions exactly of the same nature with those of 
the managers and stamp-masters of woollen and linen 
doth. All of them are equally meant to ascertain, by 
means of a public stamp, the quantity and uniform 
goodness of those different commodities, when brought 
to market. The first public stamps of this kind, that 
were affixed to the current metals, seem in many cases 
to have been intended to ascertain, what it was both 
most difficult and most important to ascertain, the 
goodness or fineness of the metal, and to have resem- 
bled the sterling mark, which is at present affixed to 
plate and bars of silver, or the Spuiish mark, which is 
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sometimes affixed to ingots of gold; which being struck 
only upon one side of the piece, and not covering the 
whole surface^ ascertains the fineness^ but not the 
weight of the metal. Abraham weighs to Ephron the 
four hundred shekels of silver, which he had agreed to 
pay for the field of Machpelah. They are said, how- 
ever, to be the current money of the merchant, and yet 
are received by weight, and not by tale, in the same 
manner as ingots of gold and bars of silver are at pre- 
sent. The revenues of the ancient Saxon kings of Eng- 
land are said to have been paid, not in money, but in 
kind, that is, in victuals and provisions of all sorts. 
William the Conqueror introduced the custom of pay- 
ing them in money. This money, however, wasfor along 
time received at the Exchequer by weight, and not by 
tale. Theinconveniencyanddifficultyofweighingthose 
metals with exactness, gave occasion to the institution 
of coins, of which the stamp, covering entirely both 
sides of the piece, and sometimes the edges too, was 
supposed to ascertain, not only the fineness, but the 
weight of the metal. Such coins, therefore, were re- 
ceived by tale, as at present, without the trouble of 
weighing. — The denominations of those coins seem ori^ 
ginally to have expressed the. weight or quantity of 
metal contained in them. In the time of Servius Tul- 
lius, who first coined money at Rome, the Roman as, 
or pondoj contained a Roman pound of good copper. 
The English pound sterling, in the time of Edward I. 
contained a pound, Tower- weight, of silver of a known 
fineness. The Scots m:oney pound contained, from the 
time of Alexander I. to that of Robert Bruce, a pound 
of silver of the same weight and fineness with the Eng- 
lish pound sterling. English, French, and Scots pen^ 
flies, too, contained all of them originally a real penny- 
weight of silver, the 20th part of an ounce, and the 
240th part of a pound. The shilling, too, originally 
seems to have been the denomination of a weight. The 
English pound and penny contain at present about a 
third only of their original value, and the Scots pound 
and penny about a thirty-sixth. — It is in this manner 
'that money has become, in all civilized countries, the 
universal instrument of commerce, by the intervention 
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of which goods of all kiads are bought and sold, or ex* 
changed for one another. Smith. 



SECTION IV. 

aiStORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 



THE SCIENCES, ARtS, AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

The Egyptians had an inventive ffenius, and turned 
It to profitable speculations. The discoverers of any 
useml invention received, both living and dead^ re. 
wards equal to their profitable labours. The first li« 
braries were in Egypt ; and the titles they bore in- 
spired the reader with an eager desire to enter them, 
and dive into the secrets they contained* They were 
called *^ Offices for the diseases of the soul," and that 
very justly, because the soul was there cured of igno- 
rance, the most dangerous of her maladies, and the 
parent of them all. — ^As their country was level, and 
the air of it alwavs serene and unclouded, they were 
among the first who observed the courses of the planets. 
These observations led them to regulate the year from 
the course of the sun ; for their year, we are told, was, 
from the most remote antiauity, composed of 365 days 
and 6 hours. To adjust tne property of their landB> 
which were every year covered by the overflowing of 
the Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to surveys; 
and this first taught them geometry. They were great 
observers of nature, which, in a climate so serene, and 
under so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful. By 
their study and application they invented or improved 
the science of physic. The sick were not abandoned 
to the arbitrary will and caprice of the physician. He 
was obliged to follow fixed rules, which were the ob- 
servations of old and experienced practitioners^ and 
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writteh in the sacred books. While these rules were 
obs^ved^ the physician was not answerable for the sue- 
cess ; otherwise a miscarriage cost him his life. Thi« 
law checked, indeed, the temerity of empirics ; but 
then it might prevent new discoveries, and keep the 
art from attaining its just perfection. Every physidaui 
if Herodotus may be credited, confined his practice to 
the cure of one ^sease only: one was for the eyes, an-^ 
other for the teeth, and so on. — ^The Pyramids, the La- 
byrinth, and that infinite number of obelisks, temples, 
and palaces, whose precious remains still strike with 
admiration, and in which were displayed the magnifi- 
cence of the princes who raised them, the skill of the 
workmen, the riches of the ornaments difi*used over 
«very part of them, and the just proportion and beauti- 
ful symmetry of the parts, in whicn their greatest beauty 
consisted ; works, m many of which the liveliness of 
the colours remains to this day, in spite of the rude 
hand of time, which commonly deadens or destroys 
them — all this, I say, shows the perfection to which 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and all other arts 
had arrived in Egypt. — ^The Egyptians entertained but 
a mean opinion of that sort of exercise, which did not 
contribute to invigorate the body or improve health ; 
and of music, which they considered as a useless and 
dangerous diversion, and fitonly to enervate the mind.-— 
Husbandmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed the three 
classes of lower life in Egypt, but were nevertheless 
had in very great esteem ; particularly husbandmen 
and shepherds. The body politic requires a superiority 
and subordination of its several members. For as, in 
the natural body, the eye may be said to hold the first 
rank, yet its lustre does not dart contempt upon the 
feet, the hands, or even on those parts which are less 
honourable : in like manner, among the Egyptians, the 
priests, soldiers, and scholars were distinguished by 
particular honours ; but all professions, to the meanest, 
had their share in the public esteem, because the de»- 
apising of any man, whose labours, however mean, were 
useful to the state, was thought a crime. Thus arts 
were raised to their highest perfection. The honour, 
which cherished them, mixed with every thought and 
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care for their improvement. Every man had his way 
of life assigned him by the laws^ and it was perpetuated 
from father to son. Two professions at one time^ or a 
change of that which a man was born to^ were never 
allowed. By these means men became more able and 
expert in employments, which they had always exer- 
cised from their infancy ; and every man adding his 
own experience to that of his ancestors/ was more ca- 
pable of attaining perfection in this particular art. Be- 
sides, this wholesome institution, which had been esta- 
blished anciently throughout Egypt, extinguished all 
irregular ambition ; and taught every man to sit down 
contented with his own condition, without aspiring to 
one more elevated, from interest, vain-glory, or levity. 
I have said that husbandmen particularly, and those 
who took care of flocks, were in great esteem in Egypt ; 
some parts of it excepted, where the latter were not 
suflTered. It was, indeed, to these two professions, that 
Egypt owed its riches and plenty. The culture <^ 
lands, and the breeding of cattle will^ in truth, be an 
inexhaustible fund of wealth in all countries, where, as 
in Egypt, these profitable callings are supported and 
encouraged. " For,*' says Abb6 Pleury, " it is the pea- 
sant who feeds the citizen, the magistrate, the gentle- 
man, the ecclesiastic : and, whatever artifice may be 
used to convert money into commodities, and these back 
again into money, yet all must ultimately be owned to 
be receiyed from the products of the earth, and the 
animals' which it sustains and nourishes." RoUin, 



FUNERALS OP THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

In Egypt, when any person died, all the kindred and 
friends quitted their usual habits, and put on mourn- 
ing ; and abstained from baths, wine, and dainties of 
every kind. The mourning lasted forty or seventy days, 
probably according to the quality of the person. Bodies 
were embalmed three ways. The most magnificent was 
bestowed on persons of distinguished rank, and the ex- 
pense amounted to a talent of silver, or nearly L.140 
sterling. They filled the body with myrrh, dnnamoD, 
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and all sorts of spices. Af^er a certain time it "wai 
$wathed in lawn fillets^ which were glued together with 
a kind of very thin gum, and then crusted over with 
the most exquisite perfumes. By these means> it is 
said^ the entire figure of the body^ the very lineaments 
of the face, and the hairs on the eyelids and eyebrows^ 
were preserved in their natural perfection. The body, 
thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who shut 
it up in a kind of open chest, fitted exactly to the size 
of the corpse ; and then placed it upright against the 
wall, either in the sepulchres (if they had any) or in 
their own houses. These embalmed bodies are what we 
now call Mummies, which are still brought from Egypt, 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. This 
shows the care which the Egyptians took of their dead. 
Their gratitude to their deceased relations wasimmor. 
tal. Children, by seeing the bodies of their ancestors 
thus preserved, recalled to mind those virtues, for which 
the public had honoured them ; and were excited to a 
love of those laws, which such excellent persons had 
lefl for their security. We find that part of these cere- 
monies was performed in the funeral honours done to 
Joseph in Egypt — Before any person, however, could 
be admitted into the sacred asylum of the tomb, he un- 
derwent a solemn trial ; and this circumstance in the 
Egyptian funerals, is one of the most remarkable to be 
found in ancient history. It was a consolation, among 
the heathens, to a dying man, to leave a good name be-^ 
hind him : and they imagined, that this is the only hu- 
man blessing, of which death cannot deprive us. But 
the Egyptians would not suffer praise to be bestowed 
indiscriminately on all deceased persons. This honour 
was to be obtained only from the public voice. The as- 
sembly of the judges met on the other side of a lake, 
which they crossed in a boat. He, who sat at the helm, 
was called Charon in the Egyptian language ; and this 
first gave the hint to Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, 
and after him to the other Greeks, to invent the fiction 
of Charon's boat. As soon as a man was dead, he was 
brought to his trial. The public accuser was heard. 
If he proved that the deceased had led a bad life, his 
memory was condemned,and he was deprived of burial. 

G 
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Laws, which extended even beyond the grave, had a 
strong influence upon the minds of the people ; and 
every one, struck with the disgrace inflictea on the dead 
person, was afraid to reflect dishonour on his own me« 
mory , and that of his family. But, if the deceased per. 
son was not convicted of any crime, he was interred in 
an honourable manner. A still more astonishing cir- 
cumstance, in this public inquest upon the dead, was, 
that the throne itself was no protection from it. Kings 
were spared during their lives, because the public peace 
was concerned in this forbearance; but their quality did 
not exempt them from the judgment passed upon the 
dead, and even some of them were deprived of sepulture. 
This custom was imitated by the Israelites. We see, 
in Scripture, that bad kings were not interred in the 
monuments of their ancestors. This practice suggested 
to princes, that, if their majesty placed them out of the 
reach of men's judgment while they were alive, they 
would at last be liable to it, when death should reduce 
them to a level with their subjects. . When a favour- 
able judgment was pronounced on a deceased person, 
the next thing was to proceed to the funeral ceremo- 
nies. In his panegyric no mention was made of his 
birth, because every Egyptian was deemed noble. No 
praises were considered as just or true, but such as re- 
lated to the personal merit of the deceased. He was 
applauded for having received an excellent education 
in nis younger years ; and, in his more advanced age, 
for having cultivated piety towards the gods, justice 
towards men, gentleness, modesty, moderation, and all 
other virtues which constitute the good man. Then all 
the people shouted, andbestowed the highest eulogiums 
on the deceased, as one who would be received for 
ever into the society of the virtuous in Pluto's king- 
dom. Rollin. 



SPARTAN EDUCATION. 



Lycurgus thought proper to have very few written 
laws, being persuaded, that the most powerful and ef- 
fectual method of rendering communities happy, and 
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people virtucnis, is by the good estample^ &nd the im- 
pression made on the liiind by the manner and practice 
of the citizens ; for the principles, thus implanted by 
education, remain firm and durable, as they are rooted 
in the will^ which i-s always a stronger and more dura« 
ble tie than the yoke of necessity ; and the youths that 
have been thus nurtured and educated^ become laws 
»nd legislators to themselves. He looked upon the 
education of youth as the greatest and most important 
object of a legislator's care. His grand principle was, 
that children belonged more to the state than to their 
parents; and, therefore, he would not have them 
brought up according to their humour and fancies^ but 
would ha'Ve the state intrusted with the general care 
of their education, in order to have them formed upon 
constant and uniform principles, which might inspire 
them betimes with the love of their country and of vir« 
tue. As soon as a boy was born, the elders of each 
tribe visited hira ; and, if they found him well-made, 
strong, and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought 
up, and assigned him a portion of land for his inherit- 
ance ; if, en the contrary, they found him to be de** 
formed, tender, and weakly, so that they could not ex- 
pect that he would ever have a strong and healthful 
constitution, they condemned him to perish, and caused 
the infant to be exposed* Children were accustomed 
betimes not to be nice or difiiciilt in their eating ; not 
to be afraid in the dark, or when they were left alone; 
not to give themselves up to peevishness and ill hu- 
mour, to crying and bawling ; to walk barefoot, that 
they might be inured to fatigue ; to lie hard at night; 
to wear the same clothes summer and winter, in order 
to harden them against cold and heat. At the age of 
seven years they Were put into the classes, where they 
were brought up altogether under the same discipline. 
Their education, properly speaking, was only an ap- 
prenticeship of obedience : the legislator having right- 
ly considered, that the surest way to have citizens sub- 
missive to the laws and to the magistrates, was to teach 
children early^ and accustom them, from their tender 
years, to be perfectly obedient to their masters and 
superiors. Both old and young ate at public tables^ 
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where it was asual for the masters to instruct the 
boys> by proposing them questions. They would ask 
them, for example, " Who is the honestest man in the 
town ?" — " What do you think of such or such an ac- 
tion?" The boys were obliged to give a quick and 
ready answer, which was also to be accompanied with a 
reason and a proof, both couched in few words: for they 
were accustomed betimes to the Laconic style, that is, 
to a close and concise way of speaking and writing. 
The children were likewise trained up and accustomed 
to great secrecy : as soon as a young man came into the 
dining-room, the oldest person of the company used 
to say to him, pointing to the door, " Nothing spoken 
here must ever go out there." The most delicate fare, 
in which the Lacedemonians indulged, was a kind of 
black broth. Dionysius the tyrant, who happened to 
be at one of their meals, expressed his surprise, that he 
should find so insipid what they so highly relished. 
'* I don't wonder at it," said the cook, " for, the sea- 
soning is wanting." — " What seasoning ? " replied the 
tyrant. " Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst; these are the ingredients," says the cook, "with 
which we season all our food." — As for literature, they 
only learned as much as was necessary. All the 
sciences were banished out of their country : their study 
only tended to know how to obey, to bear hardship and 
fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The superintendent 
of their education was one of the most honourable men 
of the city, and of the first rank and condition, who 
appointed, over every class of boys, masters of the most 
approved wisdom and probity. The patience and con* 
stancy of the Spartan youth most conspicuously ap- 
peared in a certain festival, celebrated in honour of 
Diana surnamed Orthia, where the children, before the 
eyes of their parents, and in presence of the whole city, 
suffered themselves to be whipt,till the blood ran down 
upon the altar of the cruel goddess, where sometimes 
they expired under the strokes, and all this without 
uttering the least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh : 
and even their own fathers, when they saw them cover- 
ed with blood and wounds, and ready to expire, exhort- 
ed them to persevere to the end with constancy and 

9 
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resolation. Platarch assures us^ that he had seen with 
his own eyes a great many children lose their lives on 
these cruel occasions. The most usual occupations of the 
I^acedemonians were hunting, and other bodily exer. 
dses. They were forbidden to exercise any mechanical 
art. Their slaves tilled die land for them, for which 
they paid a certain revenue. . The love of their country, 
and of the public good, was thei /predominant passion ; 
they did not imagine they belonged to themselves, but 
to their country. One of the lessons, oftenest and most 
strongly inculcated upon the Lacedemonian youth, was 
to bear a great reverence and respect to old men, and 
to give them proofs of it on all occasions, by saluting 
them, by making way for them, and giving them place 
in the streets ; by rising to show them honour in all 
conipanies and public assemblies ; but, above all, by 
receiving their advice, and even their reproofs, with 
docility and submission : by these characteristics a La- 
cedemonian was known wherever he came. At Sparta 
every thing tended to inspire the love of virtue and the 
hatred of vice : the actions of the citizens, their con* 
versations, public monuments and inscriptions. It was 
to preserve these happy dispositions, that Lycurgus 
did not allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they 
should bring home foreign manners, and return infected 
with the licentious customs of other countries ; which 
would necessarily create, in a little time, an aversion 
for the life and maxims of Lacedemon. On the other 
hand, he would suffer no stranger to remain in the city, 
who did not come thither for some useful and profit- 
able end, but out of mere curiosity ; being afraid, that 
they should bring along with them the defects and 
vices of their own countries ; and being persuaded, at 
the same time, that it was more important and neces- 
sary to shut the gates of the town against depraved 
and corrupt manners, than against infectious distem- 
pers. RoUin, 



MANNERS OF THE PASTORAL TRIBES OF TARTAR Y. 

The different characters, that mark the civilized 
nations of the globe, may be ascribed to the use, and 
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the abuse of reason ; which so variously shapes^ and 
so artifictaDy composes^ the manners and opinions of a 
European or a Chinese. But the operation of instinct 
is more sure and simple than that of reason. It is 
much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadrux^ed, 
than the speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage 
tribes of mankind^ as they approach nearer to the con-» 
dition of animals^ preserve a stronger resembllBince to 
themselves and to each other. The uniform stability 
of their manners is the natural consequence of the im- 
perfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar 
situation> their wants^ their desires^ their enjoynents, 
still continue the same: and the influence of food or 
climate, which, in a more improved state of society, 
is suspended, or subdued, by so many moral causes, 
most powerfully contributes to form, and to maintaiA 
the national character of barbarians. In every age, the 
immense plains of Scythia or Tartary have been in* 
habited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shepberdsy 
whose indolence refuses to cultivate the ear^^ and 
whose restless spirit disdains the confinement of a 
sedentary life. In every age, the Scythians, and Tar<>> 
tars have been renowned for their invincible courage 
and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been 
repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of the north ; 
and their arms have spreiad terror and devastation ov.er 
the most fertile and warlike countries of Europe. On 
this occasion, as well as on many others, the soberhifr* 
torian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision ; and 
is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess, that the 
pastoral manners, which have been ad^orned with the 
fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are much bet- 
ter adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a military 
life. To ill ustrate this observation, I shall now proce^ 
to consider a nation of shepherds and of warriorspn the 
ihree important articles of their diet, their habitatioDs, 
and their exercises. — I. The corn, or even the .rice^ 
which constitutes the ordinary and wholesome food of 
a civilized people, can be obtained only by the patient 
toil of the husbandman. Some o£ the savages, who 
dwell between the tropics, are plentifully nourished by 
the liberality of nature : butf in the climatea o£ th^ 
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norths a nation of shepherds is reduced to their flocks 
and herds. The skilful practitioners of the medical art 
will determine (if they are able to determine) how 
far the temper of the human mind may be affected by 
the use of animal or of vegetable food: and whether 
the common association of carnivorous and cruel de- 
serves to be considered in any other light, than that of 
ah innocent^ perhaps a salutary, prejudice of humanity. 
Yet,if itbe true, that the sentiment of compassion is im. 
perceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of do- 
mestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects, 
which are disguised by the arts of European refinement, 
are exhibited in their naked and most disgusting sim- 
plicity in the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. The ox, 
or the sheep, are slaughtered by the same hand, from 
which they were accustomed to receive their daily food ; 
and the bleeding limbs are served, with very little 
preparation, on the table of their unfeeling murderer. 
The Tartars indifferently feed on the flesh of those 
animals, that have been killed for the table, or have 
died of disease. Horse-flesh, which, in every age 
and country, has been proscribed, by the civilized na- 
tions of Europe and Asia, they devour with peculiar 
greediness ; and this singular taste facilitates the suc- 
cess of their military operations. The active cavalry 
of Scythia is always followed, in their most distant 
and rapid incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, which may be occasionally used, either to re- 
double their speed, or to satisfy the hunger of the 
barbarians. Many are the resources of courage and 
poverty. When the forage round a camp of Tartars 
is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part of 
their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked or 
dried in the sun. On the sudden emergency of a 
hasty march, they provide themselves with a sufficient 
quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water ; and this 
unsubstantial diet will support, for many days, the 
life, and even the spirits, of the patient warrior. But 
this extraordinary abstinence, which the Stpic would 
approve, and the hermit might envy, is commonly 
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succeeded by the mostvoracioos indalgence of appetite. 
The wines of a happier climate are the most grateful 
present^ or the roost valuable commodity, that can be 
offered to the Tartars ; and the only example of their 
industry seems to consist in the art of extracting from 
mare's milk a fermented liquor which possesses a very 
strong power of intoxication. Like the animals of prey, 
the savages, both of the old and new world, experience 
the alternate vicissitudes of famineand plenty ; and their 
stomach is inured to sustain, without much inconve- 
nience, the opposite extremes of hunger andof intempe* 
ranee. — II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, 
a people of soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed over 
the face of an extensive and cultivated country ; and 
some time must elapse, before the warh'ke youth of 
Greece or Italy could be assembled under the same 
standard, either to defend their own confines, or to in 
vade the territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress 
of manufacturesand commerceinsensibly collectsa large 
multitude within the walls of a city : but these citisena 
are no longer soldiers ; and the arts, which adorn and 
improve the state of civil society, corrupt the habits of 
the military life. The pastoral manners of the Scythi- 
ans seem to unite the different advantages of simplici- 
ty and refinement. The individuals of the same tribe 
are constantly assembled, but they are assembled in a 
camp ; and the native spirit of these dauntless shep- 
herds is animated by mutual support and emulation. 
The houses of the Tartars are no more than small tents 
of an oval form, which afford a cold and dirty habita- 
tion for both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of 
wooden huts of such a size, that they may be conveni-. 
ently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by a team^ 
pernaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and 
herds, after grazing all day in the adjacent pasture, 
retire, on the approach of night, within the protection 
of the camp. The necessity of preventing the most 
mischievous confusion, in such a perpetual concourse 
of men and animal n, must gradually introduce, in the 
distribution, the oraer, and the guard of the encamp- 
ment, the rudiments of the military art. As soon as the 
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forage of a certain district is consumed^ the tribe^ or 
rather army of shepherds, makes a regular march to 
some fresh pastures ; and thus acquires, in the ordinary 
4x:cupationsof the pastoral life, the practical knowledge 
of one of the most important and difficult operations of 
war. The choice of stations is regulated by the differ- 
ence of the seasons. These manners are admirably 
adapted to diffuse, among the wandering tribes, the spi- 
rit of emigration and conquest. The connexion be- 
tween the people and their territory is of so frail a tex. 
ture, that it may be broken by the slightest accident. 
The camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the 

fenuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that camp, 
is family, his companions, his property, are al way in- 
iduded : and, in the most distant marches, he is still 
surrounded by the objects which are dear, or valuable, 
or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear 
or the resentment of injury, the impatience of servi- 
tude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge 
the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into some un- 
known countries, where they might hope to find a more 
plentiful subsistence, or a less formidable enemy. The 
revolutions of the north have frequently determined 
the fate of the south ; and, in the conflict of hostile 
nations, the victor and the vanquished have alternately 
drove, and been driven, from the confines of China to 
those of Germany. — III. The pastoral life, compared 
with the labours of agriculture and manufactures, is, 
undoubtedly, a life of idleness : and, as the most ho- 
nourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve on their 
captives the domestic management of the cattle, their 
own leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and as- 
siduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being de« 
voted to softer enjoyments, is usually spent in the vio- 
lent and sanguinary exercise of the chase. The Scy. 
thians of every age have been celebrated as bold and 
skilful riders ; and constant practice had seated them 
80 firmly on horseback, that they were supposed, by 
strangers, to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, 
to eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dismounting 
from their, steeds. They excel in the dexterous ma- 

g2 
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nogement of the lance ; the long Tartar bow h drawn 
with a nervous arm ; and the weighty arrow is directed 
to its object with unerring aim and irresistible force; 
These arrows are often pointed against the harmless 
animals of the desert, which increase and multiply in 
the absence of their most formidable enemy ; the hare, 
the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk^ 
and the antelope. The vigour and patience, both of 
the men and horses, are continually exercised by the 
fatigues of the chase ; and the plentiful supply of game 
contributes to the subsistence, and even luxury, of a 
Tartar camp. But the exploits of the hunters of 
Scy thia are not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts : they boldly encounter the angry wild 
boar, when he turns against his pursuers, excite the 
sluggish courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of 
the tiger, as he slumbers in the thicket. Where there 
is dang^ there may be glory; and the mode of huntings 
which opens the fairest field to the exertions of valour, 
may justly be considered as the image, and as the 
school of war. The general hunting-matches, the 
pride and delight of the Tartar princes, compose an in* 
structive exercise for their numerous^cavalry. A circle 
is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to encompass 
the game of an extensive district ; and the troops^ that 
form the circle, regularly advance towards a common 
centre: where the captive animals, surrounded on every 
side, are abandoned to the darts of the hunters. In this 
march, which frequently continues many days, the ca* 
valry are obliged to climb the hills^ to swim the rivers, 
and to wind through the valleys, without interrupting 
the prescribed order of their gradual progress. They 
acquire the habit of directing their eye and thdr steps 
to a remote object ; of preserving their intervals ; of 
suspending or accelerating tlieir pace, according to the 
motions of the troops on their right and left ; and of 
watching and repeating the signals of their leaders. 
Their leaders study, in this practical school, the most 
important lesson of the military art, the prompt and ac- 
curate judgment of ground, of distance, and of time^ 
To employ against a human enemy the same patience 
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and yalour, the same skill and discipline, is the only al. 
teration, which is required in real war ; and the amuse* 
ments of the chase servers a prelude to the conquest 
of an empire. Gibbon, 



SAVAOE TRIBES OF AMERICA. 

The first appearance of the inhabitants of the New 
World, filled the discoverers with such astonishment, 
that they were apt to imagine them a race of men 
different from those of the other hemisphere. Their 
complexion is of a reddish brown, nearly resemblinjs^ the 
colour of copper. The hair of their heads is always 
black, long, coarse, and uncurled. They have no beard, 
and every part of their body is perfectly smooth. Their 
persons are of a full size, extremely straight and well 
proportioned. Their features are regular, though often 
distorted by absurd endeavours to improve the beauty 
of their natural form, or to render their aspect more 
dreadful to their enemies. Their constitution is natur- 
ally feeble. They were not only averse to toil, but in- 
capable of it ; and, when roused by force from their na- 
tive indolence, and compelled to work, they sunk un- 
der tasks, which the peopleof the other continent would 
have performed with ease. The thoughts and attention 
of a savage are confined within the small circle of ob- 
jects immediately conducive to his preservation or en- 
joyment. Every thing beyond that escapes his obser- 
vation, or is perfectly indifferent to him. Like a mere 
animal, what is before his eyes interests apd affects 
him ; what is out of sight, or at a distance, makes little 
impression. There are several people in America, 
whose limited understandings seem not to be capable 
of forming an arrangement for futurity ;. neither their 
solicitude nor their foresight extends so far. While 
they highly prize such things as serve for present use, 
they set no value upon those, which are not the object of 
some immediate, want. When, on the approach of the 
evening, a Caribbee feels himself disposed to go to rest, 
ao consideration will tempt him to sell his hammock :. 
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but> in the moming, when he is sallying out to the 
business or pastime of the day, he will part with it for 
the slightest tciy that catches his fancy. At the close 
of winter, while the impression of what he has suffered 
from the rigour of the climate, is fresh in the mind of 
the North American, he sets himself with vigour to 
prepare materials for erecting a comfortable hut, to 
protect him against the inclemency of the succeeding 
season ; but, as soon as the weather becomes mild^ he 
forgets what is past, abandons his work, and never 
thinks of it more, until the return of cold compels him^ 
when too late, to resume it. — Among civilized na- 
tions, arithmetic is deemed an essential and elementary 
science ; but among savages, who have no property to 
estimate, no hoarded treasures to count, no variety of 
objects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arithme* 
tic isa superfluous and useless art. Accordingly , among 
some tribes in America, it seems to be quite unknown. 
There are many who cannot reckon farther than three^ 
and have no denomination to distinguish any number 
above it. Several can proceed as far as ten, others to 
twenty. When they would convey an idea of any num« 
ber beyond these, they point to the hair of their head^ 
intimating that it is equal to them, or with wonder de- 
clare it to be so great that it cannot be reckoned. To 
despise and degrade the female sex, is the characteristic 
of the savage state, in every part of the globe. But in 
America the condition of the women is so peculiarly 
grievous, and their depression so complete, that servi- 
tude is a name too mild to describe their wretched 
state. A "wife, among most tribes, is no better than a 
beast of burden, destined to every office of labour and 
fatigue. While the men loiter out the day in sloth, or 
spend it in amusement, the women are condemned to 
incessant toil. Tasks are imposed upon them without 
pity, and services are received without complaisance or 
gratitude. Every circumstance reminds women of this 
mortifying inferiority. They must approach their lords 
with reverence; they must regard them as more exalted 
beings, and are not permitted to eat in their presence. 
In the simplicity of the savage state> the affection of 
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parents^ like the instinctive fondness of animal 8> ceases 
almost entirely as soon as their offspring attain maturi* 
ty. Little instruction fits them for that mode of life, 
to which they are destined. The parents^ as if their 
duty were accomplished when they have conducted 
their children through the helpless years of infancy^ 
leave them afterwards at entire liberty. Even in their 
tender age, they seldom advise or admonish, they never 
chide or chastise them. They suffer them to be abso* 
lute masters of their own actions. In an American hut> 
a father, a mother, and their posterity live together 
like persons assembled by accident, without seeming 
to feel the obligation of the duties mutually arising 
from this connexion. As filial love is not cherished by 
the continuance of attention or good ofiices, the recol* 
lection of benefits received in early infancy is too faint 
to excke it. Parents are not objects of greater regard 
than other persons. Their children treat them always 
with neglect, and often with such harshness and inso- 
lence, as to fill those who have been witnesses of their 
conduct, with horror. — Several tribes depend entirely 
upon the bounty of nature for subsistence, and are un- 
acquainted with every species of cultivation. They 
neither sow nor plant. The roots which the earth pro.* 
duces spontaneously, the fruits, the berries, and the 
seeds, which they gather in the woods, together with 
lizards, and other reptiles, which multiply an^azingly 
with the heat of the climate in a fat soil, moistened by 
frequent rains, supply them with food during some part 
of the year. At other times they subsist by fishing ; 
and Nature seems to have indulged the laziness of the 
South American tribes, by the liberality with which she 
ministers in this way to their wants. The vast rivers 
ef that region in America abound with an infinite va« 
riety of the most delicate fish. The lakes and marshes, 
fontied by the annual overflowing of the waters, are 
filled with all the different species ; where they remain 
shut up, as in natural reservoirs, for the use of the in« 
habitants. They swarm in such shoals> that, in some 
places, they are caught without art or industry. In 
others, the natives have discovered a method of infect* 
ing the water with the gum of certain plants, by whid^ 
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the fifth are so intoxicated, that they fioat on the snr^ 
faoe^ and are taken with the hand. Some tribes have 
ingenuity enough to preserve them without salt^ by dry- 
ing or smoking them upon hurdles over a slow fire* 
None but tribes contiguou» to great rivers can sustain 
themselves in this manner. The greater part of the 
American nations^ dispersed over the forests with which 
their country is covered, do not procure subsistence 
with the same facility. For^although these forests^ espe- 
cially in the southern continent of America^ are stored 
plentifully with game, considerable efforts of activity 
and ingenuity are requisite in pursuit of it. Necessity 
incited the natives, to the one^ and taught them the 
other. Hunting became their principal occupation ; 
and, as it called forth strenuous exertions of courage, of 
force, and of invention, it was deemed no less honourable 
than necessary. This occupation was peculiar to the 
men. They were trained to it from their earliest youth. 
A bold and dexterous hunter ranked next in fame to 
the distinguished warrior, and an alliance with the for- 
mer is often courted in preference to one with the lat- 
ter. Hardly any device which the ingenuity of man 
has discovered, for ensnaring or destroying wild ani- 
mals, was unknown to the Americans. While engaged 
in this favourite exercise, they shake off the indolence 
peculiar to their nature, the latent powers and vigour of 
their minds are roused, and they become active, perse- 
vering and indefatigable. Their sagacity in finding 
their prey, and their address in killing it, are equal. 
They discern the footsteps of a wild beast, which escape 
every other eye, and can follow them with certainty, 
through the pathless forest. If they attack their game 
openly, their arrow seldom errs from the mark ; if they 
endeavour to circumvent it by art, it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid their toils. Their ingenuity, always on 
the stretch, and sharpened by emulation as well as ne- 
cessity, has struck out many inventions, which greatly 
facilitate success in the chase. The most singular of 
these is the discovery of a poison, in which they dip 
the arrows employed in hunting. The slightest wound 
with those envenomed shafts is mortal. If they only 
pierce the skin, the blood fixes and congeals in a mo^ 
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ment, and the strongest animal falls motionless to the 
ground. Nor does this poison^ notwithstanding its vio- 
lence and subtilty infect the flesh of the animal which 
it kills. That may be eaten with perfect safety^ and 
retains its native relkh and qualities. — But the life of 
a hunter gradually leads man to a state more advanced. 
ii a savage trusts to his bow alene for food^ he and his 
family will be often reduced to extreme distress. Their 
experience of this surmounts the abhorrence of labour^ 
natural to savage nations, and compels them to have re- 
course to culture, as subsidiary to hunting. In parti- 
cular situations^ some small tribes may subsist by fish- 
ing, independent of any production of the earth raised 
by their own industry : but, throughout all America, 
we scarcely meet with any nation of hunters, which does 
not practise some species of cultivation. The agricul- 
ture of the Americans, however, is neither extensive 
nor laborious. A s game and fish are their principal food, 
all they aim at by cultivation is to supply any occa- 
sional defect of these. In the southern continent of 
America, the natives confined their industry to rearing 
a few plants, which, in a rich soil and warm climate, 
were easily trained to maturity. One of these is pi-- 
mentOy a small tree, yielding a strong aromatic spice. 
The Americans, who, like other inhabitants of warm 
climates, delight in whatever is hot and of poignant 
flavour, deem this seasoning a necessary of life, and 
mingle it copiously with every kind of food they take. 
—In the warmer and more mild climates of America, 
none of the rude tribes were clothed. But, though na-^ 
ked, they were not unadorned. They dressed their hair 
in many different forms. They fastened bits of gold, or 
shells, or shining stones, in their ears, their noses> and 
cheeks. They stained their skins with a great variety 
of figures ; and titey spent much time and submittea 
to great pain, in ornamenting their persons in this fan- 
tastic manner. Not satisfied with those simple decora** 
tions, they have a wonderful propensity to alter the 
natural form of their bodies, in order to render it (as 
they imagine); more perfect and beautiful. This prac- 
tice was universal among the rudest of the American 
tribes.. Their operations for that purpose begin as soon 
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as an infant is born. Some flatten the crowns of their 
heads ; some squeeze them into the shape of a cone; 
others mould them^ as much as possible, into a square 
figure: and they often endanger the lives of their 
posterity, by their violent and absurd efforts to derange 
the plan oi Nature, or to improve upon her designs. 
But in all their attempts, either to adorn or to new mo« 
del their persons, it seems to have been less the object 
of the Americans to please, or to appear beautiful, than 
to give an air of dignity and terror to their aspect. It 
was when the warrior had in view to enter the council 
of his nation, or to take the field against its enemies, 
that he assumed his choicest ornaments, and decked his 
person with the nicest care. The decorations of the 
women were few and simple ; whatever was precious 
or splendid was reserved for the men. In several tribes, 
the women were obliged to spend a considerable part 
6f their time every day, in adorning and painting uieir 
husbands, and could bestow little attention in oma. 
meriting themselves. To deck his person was the dis- 
tinction of a warrior, as well as one of his most serious 
occupations. All the different tribes, which remain 
unclothed, are accustomed to anoint and rub their bo- 
dies with the grease of animals ; with viscous gums, and 
with oils of different kinds. By this they check that 
profuse perspiration, which, in the torrid zone, wastes 
the vigour of the frame, and abridges the period of hu 
man life. By this, too, they provide a defence against 
the extreme moisture during the rainy season. They 
likewise, at certain seasons, temper paint of different 
colours with those unctuous substances, and bedaub 
themselves plentifully with that composition, by which 
their skins are protected, not only from the penetrating 
heat of the sun, but also fVom the vast tribes of insects, 
which infest those regions. — Some of the American 
tribes were so extremely rude, and had advanced so 
little beyond the primeval simplicity of nature, that 
they had no houses at all. During the day they take 
shelter from the scorching rays of the sun, under thick 
trees ; at night they form a shed with their branches 
and leaves. In the rainy season they retire into caves 
formed by the hand of nature, or hollowed out by their 
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own industry. But even among the tribes which are 
more improved, the structureof their houses isextreme- 
ly mean and simple. They are wretched huts, the 
doors of which are so low, that it is necessary to creep 
on the hands and feet, in order to enter them. They 
are without wihdows, and have a large hole in the 
middle of the roof to convey out the smoke. Some of 
their houses are so large as to contain accommodation 
for fourscore or a hundred persons. These are built 
for the reception of different families ; which dwell to* 
gether under the same roof, and of^en around a com- 
mon fire, without separate apartments, or any kind of 
screen or partition between the spaces, which they re* 
spectively occupy. Robertson, 



VINDICTIVE AND WARLIKE CHARACTER OF THE 

AMERICAN SAVAGES. 

Interest is not either the most frequent or the most 
powerful motive of the incessant hostilities among rude 
nations. These must be imputed to the passion of re- 
venge ; which rages with such violence in the breast of 
savages, that eagerness to gratify it may be considered 
as the distinguishing characteristic of men in their un- 
civilized state. The desire of vengeance is the firsts 
and almost the only principle, which a savage instils 
into the mind of his children. This grows up with 
him as he advances in life ; and, as his attention is di- 
rected to few objects, it acquires a degree of force, un- 
known among men, whose passions are dissipated and 
weakened by the variety of their occupations and pur- 
suits. The desire of vengeance, which takes possession 
of the heart of savages, resembles the instinctive rage 
of an animal rather than the passion of a man. It 
turns, with undisceming fury, even against inanimate 
objects. If hurt accidentally by a stone, they often 
seize it in a transport of anger, and endeavour to wreak 
their vengeance upon it. If struck with an arrow in 
battle, they will tear it from the wound, break and bite 
it with their teeth, and dash it on the ground. With 
respect to their enemies, the rage of vengeance knows 
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no bounds. When under the dominion of this passion^ 
man becomes the most cruel of all animals. He neither 
pities^ nor forgives, nor spares. The force of this pas* 
sion is so well understood by the Americans themselves, 
that they always apply to it in order to excite their 
people to take arms. If the elders of any tribe attempt 
to rouse their youth from sloth, — ^if a chief wishes to 
allure a band of warriors to follow him in invading an 
enemy's country, the most persuasive t<^ics of dieir 
martial eloquence are drawn from revenge. '' The 
bones of our countrymen/' say they, "lie uncovered: 
their bloody bed has not been washed clean. Their 
spirits cry against us ; they must be appeased. Let 
us go and devour the people by whom they were slain. 
Sit no longer inactive upon your mats: lift the hatchet : 
console the spirits of the dead ; and tell them that they 
shall be avenged." Animated with such exhortations, 
the youth snatch their arms in a transport of fury, and 
burn with impatience to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their enemies. If they catch the enemy un- 
prepared, they rush upon them with the utmost fero« 
city, and tearing off the scalps of all those who fall 
victims to their raffe, they carry home those strange 
trophies in triumph. These they preserve as monu-< 
ments, not only of their own prowess, but of the ven^ 
geance, which their arm has inflicted, upon the people 
who were objects of public resentment. They are stilL 
more solicitous to seize prisoners. During their re- 
treat, if they hope to effect it unmolested, the prisoners 
are commonly exempt from any insult, and treated wkh 
some degree of humanity, though guarded with the 
piost strict attention. But, after this temporary sus- 
pension, the rage of the conquerors rekindles with new 
fury. As soon as they approach their own frontier, 
some of their number are despatched to inform their 
countrymen with respect to the success of the expedi- 
tion. Then the prisoners begin to feel the wretchedness 
of thei r condition. The women of the village, together 
with the youth who have not attained to the age of 
bearing arms, assemble, and, forming themselves into 
two lines, through which the prisoners must pass, beat 
^d bruise them with sticks or stcmes in a cruel manner* 
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After this first gratification of their rage against their 
enemies^ follow lamentations for the loss of such of 
their own countrymen, as have fallen in the service, 
accompanied with words and acti<»is, which seem to ex« 
press the utmost anguish and grief. But, in a moment, 
upon a signal given, their tears cease. They pass, with 
a sudden and unaccountable transition, from the depths- 
of sorrow to transports of joy; and begin to celebrate 
their victory, with all the wild exultation of a bar- 
barous triumph. The fate of the prisoners remains 
still undecided. The old men deliberate concerning it. 
Some are destined to be tortured to death, in order ta 
satiate the revenge of the conquerors ; some* to replace 
the members, which the community has lost in that op 
former wars. They, who. are reserved for this milder 
fate, are led to the huts of those, whose friends have 
been killed.. The women meet them at the door, and, 
if they receive them, their sufferings are at an end* 
They are adopted into the family, and according to 
their phrase, are seated upon the mat of the deceased. 
They assume his name, they hold the same rank, and 
are treated thenceforward with all the tenderness due 
to a father, brother, a husband, or a friend. But if, 
either from caprice, or an unrelenting desire of revenge, 
the women of any family refuse to accept of the prisonec 
who is ofiered to them, his doom is fixed. No power 
can then save him from torture and death. While their 
lot is in suspense, the prisoners themselves appear altOf 
gether unconcerned about what may befallthem. They 
talk, they eat, they sleep, as if they were perfectly at 
ease, ana no danger impending. When the fatal sen-» 
tence is intimated to them, they receive it with an unn 
altered countenance, raise their death->song,and prepare 
to suffer Uke men. Their conquerors assemble as to a* 
solemn festival, resolved to put the fortitude of the cap« 
tive to. the utmost proof. A scene ensues, the bare de^ 
scription of which is enough to chill the heart with 
horror, wherever men have been accustomed, by milder 
institutions, to respect their species, and to melt into 
tenderness at the sight of human suffering. Theprisonera 
are tied naked to a stake, but so as to be at liberty to 
move round it. All who are p^resent,. men^ wom^n* tinct 
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children^ rash upon them like furies. Some bum their 
limbs with red-hot irons, some mangle their bodies with 
knives, others tear the flesh from their bones, pluck out 
their nails by the roots, and rend and twist their sinews. 
They vie with one another in refinements of torture. 
Nothing sets bounds to their rage, but the dread of 
abridging the duration of their vengeance, by hastening 
the death of the sufferers ; and such is their cruel inge- 
nuity in tormenting, that, by avoiding industriously to 
hurt any vital part, they oflen prolong this scene of an- 
guish for several days. In spite of all that they suffer, 
the victims continue to chant their death-song with a 
firm voice ; they boast of their own exploits, they insult 
their tormentors for their want of skill in avenging 
their friends and relations, they warn them of the ven- 
geance which awaits them on account of what they are 
BOW doing, and excite their ferocity by the most pro- 
voking reproaches and threats. To display undaunted 
fortitude, in such dreadful situations, is the noblest tri- 
umph of a warrior. To avoid the trial by a voluntary 
death, or to shrink under it, is deemed infamous and 
cowardly. If any one betray symptoms of timidity, his 
tormentors often despatch him at once with contempt^ 
as unworthy of being treated like a man. Animated 
with those ideas, they endure, without a groan, what it 
seems almost impossible that human nature should sus- 
tain. They appear to be not only insensible of pain, 
but to court it. f' Forbear," said an aged chief of the 
Iroquois, when his insults had provoked one of his tor* 
mentors to wound him with a knife, '^ forbear these 
stabs o£ your knife, and rather let me die by fire, that 
those dogs, your allies from beyond the sea, may learn 
by my example, to suffer like men." This magnani* 
mity, of which there are frequent instances among the 
American warriors, instead of exciting admiration, or 
calling forth sympathy, exasperates the fierce spirits of 
their torturers to fresh acts of cruelty. Weary, at 
length, of contending with men, whose constancy of 
mind they cannot vanquish, some chief, in a rage, puts 
a period to their sufferings, by despatching them with 
his dagger or club. — This barbarous scene is often sue-* 
ceeded by one no less shocking. As it is impossible 
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to appease the fell spirit of revenge, which ranges in the 
heart of a savage^ this frequently prompts the Ameri- 
cans to devour those unhappy persons^ who have heen 
the victims of their cruelty. In every part of the New- 
World there were people, to whom this custom was fa- 
miliar. Even in those parts, where circumstances, 
with which we are unacquainted, had, in a great mea« 
sure, abolished this practice, it seems formerly to have 
been so well known, that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, the 
phrase, by which they express their resolution of mak- 
ing war against an enemy, is, " Let us go and eat that 
nation." If they solicit the aid of a neighbouring tribe^ 
they invite it to " eat broth made of the flesh of their 
enemies." Nor was the practice peculiar to rude un- 
polished tribes : the principle from which it took rise, 
IS so deeply rooted in the minds of the Americans, that 
it subsisted in Mexico, one of the civilized empires in 
the New World ; and relics of it may be discovered 
among the more wild inhabitants of Peru. As the con- 
stancy of every American warrior may be put to such 
severe proof, the great object of military education and 
discipline, in the New World, is to form the mind to 
sustain it. As the youth of other nations exercise 
themselves in feats of activity and force, those of 
America vie with one another in exhibitions of their pa- 
tience under sufferings. They harden their nerves by 
those voluntary trials, and gradually accustom them- 
selves to endure the sharpest pain without complaining. 
A boy and girl will bind their naked arms together, 
and place a burning coal between them, in order to 
try who first discovers such impatience as to shake it 
offl All the trials customary in America, when a 
youth is admitted into the class of warriors, or when a 
warrior is promoted to the dignity of captain or chief, 
are accommodated to this idea of manliness. Among 
the tribes on the banks of the Orinoco, if a warrior as- 
pires to the rank of captain, his probation begins with 
a long fast, more rigid than any ever observed by the 
most abstemious hermit. At the close of this the 
chiefs assemble : each gives him three lashes with a 
large whip, applied so vigorously, that his body is al- 
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most flayed^ and^ if he betrays the least 83miptom of 
impatience, or even sensibility, he is disgraced for ever, 
and rejected as unworthy of the honour to which he 
aspires. After some interval, the constancy of the can- 
didate is proved by a more excruciating tarial. He is 
laid in a hammock with his hands bound fast, and an 
innumerable multitude of venomous ants, whose bite 
occasions exquisite pain, and produces a violent inflam- 
mation, are thrown upon him. The judges of his me* 
rits stand around the hammock ; and, while these cruel 
insects fasten upon the most sensible parts of his body, 
a sigh, a groan, an involuntary motion, expressive of 
what he suffers, would exclude him for ever from the 
rank of captain. Even after this evidence of his forti« 
tude, it is not deemed to be completely ascertainedi 
but must stand another test, more dreadful than any 
he has hitherto undergone. He is again suspended in 
his hammock, and covered with leaves of the palmetto. 
A fire of stinking herbs is kindled underneath^ so as 
he may feel its heat, and be involved in its smokcv 
Though scorched, and almost suffocated, he must con- 
tinue to endure with the same patient insensibility. 
Many perish in this rude essay of their firmness and 
courage : but such, as go through it with applause, 
receive the ensigns of their new dignity with much 
solemnity, and are ever after regarded as leaders of 
approved resolution, whose behaviour, in the most 
ttying situation^ will do honour to their country. 

Robertson. . 



NATURAL ELOQUENCE OF AN AMERICAN CHIEF. 

In the year 1774, Colonel Cresap, and a party, hav* 
ing sallied forth to avenge a robbery and murder, com- 
mitted by two Indians on an inhabitant of the frontiers 
of Virginia, unfortunately descried a canoe, aboard 
which happened to be the family of Logan, a chief dis- 
tinguished for his attention to the whites, and at one 
fire put all of them to death. In allusion to this catas^ 
trophe, and with reference to a depending treaty, Lo- 
gan, at a subsequent period, sent by a messenger the 
foHowing speech to Loi'd Dunmore :— " I appeal to any 
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white man, if ever he entered Logan's cabin hungry, 
and he gave him not to eat ; if ever he came cold and 
naked, and he clothed him not. During the course of 
the last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in 
his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love 
for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they 

fassed, and said, ' Logan is the friend of white men/ 
have even thought to have lived with you, but for the 
inj uri es of one man. Colonel Cresap, tne last spring, in 
cold blood murdered all the relations of Logan, even 
m y women and children. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This called 
on me for revenge. I have fought for it. I have killed 
many. I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my 
country, I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but do not 
harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 
never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save 
his life; Who is there to mourn for Logan ? Not one !" 

Jefferson's Notes on Firginia. 

The above affecting speech has thus been imitated 
by Campbell in his Gertrude of Wyoming, 

Scorning to wield the hatchet for his bribe, 

'Gainst Brandt himself 1 went to battle forth ; 

Detested Brandt ; he left, of all my tribe. 

Nor man, nor child, nor tnins of living birth ; 

No ! not the dog. that watched my household hearth. 

Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains ! 

All perish'd !^ alone am left on earth ! 

To whom nor relative, nor blood remains, 

No !-^not a kindred ilrop, that runs in human veins. 



JtfANNERS OF THE TURKS AT ALEPPO^ IN THE MIBDLS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH €£NTURT. 

As soon as the Turks get out of bed^ they smoke a 
pipe, and drink a small dish of coffee. About an hour 
afterwards breakfast is served up, consisting of bread, 
fruit, honey, a preparation of milk called leban, cheese, 
eggs, or cakes made with butter. The people of dis- 
tinction either ait at home after breakfast to receive 
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company, or go abroad themselves to make visits* 
When they go abroad^ not having the conveniencv of 
'wheel-carriages^ they ride on horseback^ attended[ by 
two or four pages, walking on each side. The horse is 
gorgeously decked. The furniture^ which reaches al- 
most to the ground, is richly embroidered, or studded 
with silver : the bridle is ornamented with chains of 
plain or gilt silver, and silk fringes covering the head 
and part of the horse's neck^ in the manner of a net. 
A plain or gilt poitrel of massy silver, with a boss and 
rich fringes hanging from the side, cover the breast. All 
these ornaments are finely worked, and sometimes en- 
riched with precious stones. The saddle is of crimson 
velvet, plated behind with silver, and the stirrups are 
of solid silver. A scimitar, on the blade of which some 
verse from the Koran is usually inscribed, is girt on the 
left side of the saddle ; and, on the right, a short war- 
like weapon, resembling a mace ; the head of this, and 
the hilt of the scimitar, are of worked silver, sometimes 
gilt. The horses are excellently broken, and walk 
gracefully ; so that the Turks, who are in general 
taught early to ride, make a noble appearance on horse- 
back. From the outer gate, where they dismount, they 
walk in their boots (their train being borne) to the door 
of the apartment, and there have them drawn off by a 
page, who carries the babooge (or slippers), wrapped 
up in a piece of scarlet cloth. — A bashaw rises from his 
seat, on the entrance of some of the principal person- 
ages, but receives all other visiters sitting. Other per- 
sons of distinction usually rise to welcome or bid fare- 
well to their guests. As soon as the visiter has taken 
his place, a string of pages make their appearance, pre- 
ceded by an officer (called Kahwagee), distinguished 
by a large silk apron, who carries a round salver, cover- 
ed with red cloth, in the middle of >P7hich salver is 
placed a coffeepot, surrounded with half a dozen small 
cups reversed. The first page, carrying a large silk or 
embroidered napkin, drops down on his knees, and, 
resting on his hams, spreads the napkin over the stran- 
ger's robe, so as to prevent it being accidentally soiled. 
A second, in the same attitude, presents the sweetmeat 
in a crystal cup, together with a small spoon^ with 
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wbich the guest helps himsel f. A third, having receiv- 
ed a cup from the Kahwagee, stands ready with the 
coffee ; he does not kneel, but stooping gently forward, 
first lowering then quickly advancing the hand, deli- 
vers the cup, with a dexterity to be acquired only by 
practice. A fourth brings the lighted pipe, and first 
laying down an utensil (called nifTada) for- preserving 
the carpet, upon which the bowl of the pipe is placed, 
he presents the other end of the pipe, by an easy move- 
ment of one arm, while the other hand is placed on the 
breast. The moment the coffee is finished, a page is 
ready to receive the empty cup, which he catches, as it 
were, between both hands, the left palm turned up : 
another page, kneeling also, removes the napkin, and, 
the coffee-cup being replaced on the salver, the Kahwa- 
gee retires, while the pages, one hand laid on the girdle 
and crossed by the other, in the attitude of humble at- 
tendance, remain at a little distance. — ^On ceremonial 
days, on which there is a constant succession of visiters, 
the pages themselves know the proper time to present 
the perfume, and bring it without orders from the mas- 
ter ; but, at other times, they wait till the guest lays 
down his pipe, or makes a signal to one of them to take 
it away. The pipe and niffada are then removed, and, 
after a little pause, the pages again enter in procession. 
One spreads a napkin of a different colour from the for- 
mer ; another presents a small bason of sherbet, and 
holds, displayed in the other hand, an embroidered 
gauzehandkerchief,fordryingthelips; a third sprinkles 
the hands with rose or orange-flower water, from a sil- 
ver vessel with a long neck. The napkin being then 
removed, one of the pages brings a silver censer to the 
master of the house ; who, taking from his pocket a 
small box containing aloes-wood cut into small pieces, 
either gives a bit to be laid on the live coal, or puts 
k himself into the censer. This is the last part of the 
ceremonial ; for the visiter, as soon as he has been per- 
fumed, takes leave. At the door he is received by his 
own pages, and, after putting on his boots, he walks 
away between two rows of officers of the household, 
who bow to him as he passes. — If the visiter be a per- 
son of very high rank, the host attends him to the top of 

H 
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the stairs. On particular occasions^ the visiter is pre-^ 
sented with a horse, sometimes in rich furniturej but, - 
for the most part, in a body-cloth only. It is more 
usual to make a present of a fur ; and then the person i» 
invested in the Bashaw's presence, the Chauses (a par- 
ticular class of officers), at the instant of investment, 
pronouncing a short benediction in a loud voice. — ^At 
visits of mere ceremony, the conversation is made up 
of empty professions and compliments often repeateo. 
These are generally composed in a hyperbolical strain, 
and expressed widi much solemnity. The question 
*' How do you do ?" is repeated several times ; and, af- 
ter a long pause, they begin anew, *' And, once more, 
how do you do?" The next question after this is, 
" What news ? how goes the world ?" and the like. 
Conversation, at ordinarv visits, is less fettered by 
forms. Besides the weather and other common topics, 
domestic news is circulated, diverting stories are fami- 
liarly told ; and, if the great man seem to give en« 
couragement, some of his guests now and then exert 
their talents for raillery. When he is disposed to con- 
verse, the discourse is addressed to him ; but otherwise 
the company entertain one another, and he either joins 
them at intervals, or continues musing, as inclination 
may lead him ; sometimes, indeed, a deep silence reigns, 
and, after the first compliments, hardly a word is 
spoken during the whole visit. As the Grandees sit 
so many hours in public, and receive all company, it is 
necessary they should be indulged in the privilege of 
leaving the guests to entertain themselves ; but busi- 
ness, in the meanwhile, is not neglected ; the officers, 
and others who have affairs to transact, come and go, 
without interrupting conversation, andeither talkaloud, 
or, kneeling down before the great man, speak so low 
as not to be heard by any one else. Private business 
of more importance is transacted at times when no 
visiters are admitted. The Bashaw regularly gives 
audience of this kind to his first minister between three 
and four afternoon^ and then all persons whatever are 
excluded. BusseU. 
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TURKISH MANNBRS — CONTINUED. 

The Turks go to dinner about eleven o'clock in 
ixrinter, but in summer somewhat earlier. The table 
is prepared in the following manner. A round cloth 
is spread for the preservation of the carpet^ and upon 
that is either placed a folding stand (resembling in 
form the crosses used at European tables)^ or a small 
stool about fifteen inches high, which serves to support 
a large round plate or table, sometimes of silver^ but 
commonly only of copper tinned. Upon this a few 
saucers are symmetrically disposed, containing pickles, 
salad, leban, and salt : and all round, nearer the edge, are 
laid thin narrow cakes of very white bread, and wooden 
or tortoise-shell spoons. They do not use table-knives 
and forks, their fingers serving instead of them ; and 
the roast-meat is usually so much done^ that it can 
easily be torn asunder, or is carved by one of the 
attendants with his knife or hanjer. Each guest then 
helps himself, and, if the morsel happens to be too 
large, the cakes of bread supply the place of plates. 
A silk and cotton towel, long enough to surround the 
table, is laid on the ground, which the guests when 
seated take up over their knees. After the table is 
thus prepared, a silver ewer and bason, for washing 
the hands, is brought round to the guests ; who, laying 
aside their outer garment in the summer, or the large 
fur in the winter, take their places, and sit all the 
while on their hams and heels ; a posture insufferably 
irksome to those who have not been early accustomed 
to it ; and, to many elderly men, so uneasy, that they 
either sit on the edge of the mattress, or are indulged 
with a cushion reversed. It is customary for each per- 
son to say a short grace for himself in a low voice. 
The dishes are brought up covered, and set down in 
the middle of the table, one at a time in succession, 
the whole amounting to twenty or thirty ; and the 
same service is repeated with little variation every day. 
The first dish is almost constantly soup, and the last a 
plain pilaw of rice and batter. The intermediate 
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course consists of a variety of dishes^ such as mutton 
in small bits roasted on iron skewers^ with slices of 
either apples or artichoke- bottoms and onions between 
each piece ; or mutton minced small and beat up with 
spiceries into balls, and roasted also on skewers ; mut- 
ton or lamb stewed with gourds, roots, and herbs; 
fowls, and pigeons, and sometimes quails and other 
small birds^ boiled or roasted, but more frequently 
made into ragouts. Farce-meat, which is called mah- 
shee, composed of mutton, rice, pistachios, currants^ 
pine-nuts, almonds, suet, spice, and garlic^ is served 
up in a variety of shapes, and takes an additional name 
from the respective fruit, which is farced or stuffed^ 
as mahshee of mad-apple, cucumber, or gourd. It is also 
enveloped in the leaves of vine, endive, beet, or borage^ 
and is then called Yaprak. A lamb, thus farced and 
roasted entire, is a dish not uncommon at feasts. 
Burgle, which is wheat prepared in a certain manner, 
is an article of universal use in the Eastern cookery. 
It is sometimes, like rice, made into a pilaw, but more 
commonly, being beat up with minced meat, suet, and 
spiceries, is formed into a large ball, and either boiled 
or fried. They have also several sorts of pies, and a 
great variety of sweet dishes and pastry. The Turks 
seldom eat fish ; and sea-fish is rarely brought to town 
except for the Europeans. Neither are they fond of 
geese or ducks ; and wild fowl, as well as other kinds 
of game, though very plentiful, are seldom seen at 
their tables. A few plates of sweet flummery are 
served by way of dessert, for they seldom serve fruit 
at that time ; and, last of all, appears a large bowl of 
khushaf, which is a decoction of dried figs, currants, 
apricots, cherries, apples, or other fruits made into 
tnin sirup, with pistachio-nuts, almonds, or some 
slices of the fruit, left swimming in the liquor. This is 
served cold, sometimes iced ; and with a few spoonfuls 
of it the repast concludes. — They drink nothing but 
water at meals, and very often do not drink till an 
hour after dinner. They do not drink healths ; but, 
when one drinks either water or sherbet, the person 
next him, or the master of the house, if he observes it, 
laying his right hand on his heart (the ordinary mode 
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of salutation)^ wishes it may do him good. This com- 
ph'ment is paid immediately after the person has drank^ 
and is returned by touching the right temple slightly, 
and sayings "May God prolong your life," or some such 
expression of good wishes. They sit only a short while 
at table, and, when a person does not choose either to 
eat more, or to wait tne khushaf, he may rise without 
breach of good manners. But the host often invites to 
taste particular dishes, and the removes are at any rate 
so quick, that the guests, by necessity, as well as com- 
plaisance, are induced to eat of a greater variety than 
they probably would do from choice. After getting up 
from table, every one has water and soap brought him 
for washing the mouth and hands j after which pipes 
and coffee are served round. — The description given 
above will be understood of the tables of the grandees ; 
those of the inferior ranksare served much more frugal- 
ly ; among people of middling condition, who have sel- 
dom more than three or four dishes, the whole is set 
down at once on the table, and, when the masters have 
finished, the servants in waiting, after bringing the cof- 
fee and pipes, sit down to the victuals that are left. The 
numberof dishes decreases of coursein the inferior ranks 
of life ; but, except among people of the lowest class, 
who live almost wholly on vegetables, the quality of the 
dishes is nearly the same ; that is, they are highly sea- 
soned, greasy, and generally made very acid with the 
juice of lemons, pomegranates, or unripe grapes. — Be- 
tween one and two in the afternoon, the great men re- 
tire into their private apartments, and are. not visible 
again till between three and four. They sup in the 
winter about five o'clock, and in the summer at six, 
making little difference in the service between that 
meal and dinner. They frequently have company at 
supper, or make familiar visits after it, but seldom sit 
later than ten o'clock : this is meant of people of rank, 
for others sup at home, and are rarely seen in the 
street after evening prayer. At these nocturnal assem- 
blies they smoke incessantly, drink coffee two or three 
times, and, in the winter, are regaled with sweet pas- 
try. Several circumstances render these assemblies 
more entertaining than those of the forenoon : they are 
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Bot ao often intro ded upon by bmiiiess, the oempaitT 
is more select, tiie sherbet and perfame sre omittecly 
and the air oC the whole is less formal. Ru§9eU. 



THB ANCIBNT BVT0N9. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the first 
inhabitants of Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celiac, 
who peopled that island from the neighbouring conti- 
nent. Their language was the same, their manners, their 
gOTemmenty their superstition : varied only by those 
&mall differences, whicn time, or a commiuiication with 
the bordering nations, must necessarily introduce. The 
inhabitants of Gaul, especially in those parts which lie 
contiguous to Italy, had acquired from a commerce 
with their southern neighbours, some refinement in the 
arts, which gradually diffused themselves northwards, 
and spresd but a very faint light over this island. The 
Greek and Roman navigators, <»* merchants (for there 
were scarcely any other travellers in thoseages), brought 
back the most shocking accounts of the ferocity of the 
people, which they magnified, as usual, in order to ex- 
cite the admiration of their countrymen. The south- 
east parts, however, of Britain, had already, before the 
age of Cssar, made the first and most requisite step to- 
wards a civil settlement; and the Britons, by tillage 
and agriculture, had there increased to a gjeat multi- 
tude. The other inhabitants of the island still main- 
tained themselves by pasture ; they were clothed with 
skins of beasts ; they dwelt in huts, which they reared 
in the forests and marshes, with which the country was 
covered ; they shifted easily their habitations, when 
actuated either by hopes of plunder, or the fear of an 
enemy : the conveniency of feeding their cattle was 
even a sufficient motive for removing their seats ; and 
as they were ignorant of all the refinements of life, their 
wants and their possessions were equally scanty and 
limited. — The Britons were divided into many small 
nations or tribes. Their governments, though monarch- 
ical, were free, as well as those of all the Celtic nations. 
Each state was divided into factions within itself;, it 
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was agitated with jealousy or animosity against the 
neighbouring states ; and^ while the arts of peace were 
yet unknown, wars were the chief occupation^ and 
formed the chief object of ambition among the people. 
^— The religion of the Britons was one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government ; and the Druids, 
who were their priests, possessed great authority among 
them. Besides ministering at the altar, and directing 
all religious duties, they presided over the education of 
youth; they enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes; 
they possessed both the civil and criminal jurisdiction; 
they decided all controversies among states, as well as 
among private persons, and whoever refused to submit 
to their decrees was exposed to the most severe penal- 
ties. The sentence of excommunication was pronounc- 
ed against him; he was forbidden access to the sacrifices 
or public worship : he was debarred all intercourse with 
bis fellow-citizens, even in the common affairs of life ; 
his company was universally shunned, as profane and 
dangerous: he was refused the protection of law; and 
death itself became an acceptable relief from the mi- 
aery and the infamy, to which he was exposed. Thus 
the bands of government, which were naturally loose 
.among that rude and turbulent people, were happily 
corroborated by the terrors of their superstition. — No 
■species of superstition was ever more terrible, than that 
of the Druids. Besides the severe penalties, which it 
was in the power of the ecclesiastics to inflict in this 
world, they inculcated the eternal transmigration of 
souls ; and thereby extended their authority as far as 
the fears of their timorous votaries. They practised 
their rites in dark groves, or other secret recesses; and, 
in order to throw a greater mystery over their religion, 
they communicated their doctrines only to the initiated, 
and strictly forbade the committing of them to writing; 
lest they should, at any time, be exposed, to the exami- 
nation of the profane vulgar. Human sacrifices were 
practised among them ; the spoils of war were often de- 
voted to their divinities ; and they punished, with the 
severest tortures, whoever dared to secrete any part of 
the consecrated offering. These treasures they kept in 
L woods and forests, secured by no oth^ guard than the 
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terrors of their religion ; and this steady conquest over, 
human avidity may be regarded as more signal, than 
their prompting inen to the most extraordinary and 
most violent efforts. No idolatrous worship ever at. 
tained such an ascendant over mankind, as that of the 
ancient Gauls and Britons ; and the Romans, after their 
conquest, finding it impossible to reconcile those na- 
tions to the laws and institutions of their masters, while 
it maintained its authority, were at last obliged to 
abolish it by penal statutes; a violence, which had 
never, in any other instance, been practised by those 
tolerating conqueror^. Hume. 



Alfred's institutions. 



After Alfred had subdued, and had settled or ex. 
pelled the Danes, he found the kingdom in the most 
wretched condition ; desolated by the ravages of those 
barbarians, and thrown into disorders, which were cal. 
culated to perpetuate its misery. Though the great ar- 
mies of the Danes were broken, the country was full of 
straggling troops of that nation, who, being accustomed 
to live by plunder, were become incapable of industry; 
and who, from the natural ferocity of their manners, 
indulged themselves in committing violence, even be- 
yond what was requisite to supply their necessities. 
The English themselves, reduced to the most extreme 
indigence by these continued depredations, had shaken 
off* all bands of government : and those, who had been 
plundered to-day, betook themselves next day to the 
like disorderly life, and, from despair, joined the rob- 
bers in pillaging and ruining their fellow-citizens. 
These were the evils, for which it was necessary, that 
the vigilance and activity of Alfred should provide a 
remedy. That he might render the execution of jus- 
tice strict and regular, he divided all England into 
counties ; these counties he subdivided into hundreds ; 
and the hundreds into tithings. Every householder 
was answerable for the behaviour of his family and 
hIbx^^ and even of his guests, if they lived above three 
his house. Ten neighbouringhouseholders were 
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fbrmed into one corporation^ who, under the name of 
«l tithing, decennary, or fribourg, were answerable for 
6ach other's conduct, and over whom one person, called 
a tithing-man, headbodrg,or borsholder, was appointed 
to preside. £very man was punished as an outlaw^ 
inrho did not register himself in some tithing ; and no 
man could change his habitation, without a warrant or 
certificate from the borsholder of the tithing, to which 
he formerly belonged. When any person in any tith- 
ing or dteennary was guilty of a crime, the borsholder 
Was summoned to answer for him ; and, if he were not 
willing to be surety for his appearance, and his clear- 
ing himself, the criminal was committed to prison, and 
there detained till his trial. If he fled, either before 
or after finding sureties, the borsholder and decennary 
became liable to inquiry, and were exposed to the pe- 
nalties of law. Thirty-one days were allowed them for 
producing the criminal ; and, if the time elapsed with- 
out their beingableto find him, the borsholder, with two 
otlier members of the decennary, was obliged to appear, 
and, together with three chief members of the three 
neighbouring decennaries (making twelve in all), to 
dwear that his decennary was free from all privity, 
both of the crime committed, and of the escape of the 
criminal. If the borsholder could not find such a num- 
ber to answer for their innocence, the decennary was 
compelled by fine to make satisfaction to the king, ac- 
cording to the degree of the offence. By this institution, 
every roan was obliged, from his own interest, to keep 
a watchful eye over the conduct of his neighbours. — 
But Alfred took care to temper these rigours by other 
institutions, favourable to the freedom of the citizens ; 
and nothing could be more popular and liberal, than his 
plan for the administration of justice. The borsholder 
summoned together his whole decennary, to assist him 
in deciding any lesser difi^erence, which occurred among 
themembersofthis small community. In affairs of great- 
er moment, in appeals from the decennary, or in contro- 
versies between members of different decennaries, the 
cause was brought before the hundred, which consisted 
often decennaries, or a hundred families of freemen, and 
which was regularly assembled once in four weeks for 
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the deciding of causes* And, besides these monthly 
meetingftof the hundred, there was an annual meetings 
appoint^ for a more general inspection of the police 
of the district, for the inquiry into crimes, the cor- 
rection of abuses in magistrates, and the obliging ei 
every person to show the decennary, in which he was 
registered. The people, in imitation of their ancestoia 
the ancient Germans, assembled there in arms. — ^The 
next superior court to that of the hundred was the 
county court, which met twice a-year, after Michael- 
mas and £aster,and consisted of the freeholders of the 
county, who possessed an equal vote in the decision of 
causes. Thcbishop presided in this court, together with 
the alderman ; and the proper object of the court was 
the receiving of appeals from the hundreds and decen- 
naries, and the deciding of such controversies, as arose 
between men of different hundreds. Formerly, the 
alderman possessed both the civil and military authori- 
ty; but Alfred, sensible that this conjunction of powers 
rendered the nobility dangerous and independent, ap- 
pointed also a sheriff in each county, who enjoyed a 
co-cHrdinate authority with the former in the judicial 
function. His office also empowered him to guard the 
rights of the crown in the county, and to levy the fines 
imposed, which, in that age, formed no contemptible 
part of the public revenue. There lay an appe^, in 
default of justice, from all these courts to the king 
himself in council. — As good morals and knowledge are 
almost inseparable in every age, though not in every 
individual, the care of Alfred for the encouragement 
of learning among his subjects was another useful 
branch of his legislation, and tended to reclaim the 
£nglish from their former dissolute and ferocious man- 
ners. But the king was guided in this pursuit less by 
political views, than by his natural bent and propen- 
sity towards letters. When he came to the throne, he 
found the nation sunk into the grossest ignorance and 
barbarism, proceeding from the continued disorders ia 
the government, and from the ravages of the Danes : 
the monasteries were destroyed ; the monks butcher- 
ed or dispersed ; their libraries burnt ; and thus tha 
only seats of erudition in those ages were totally sub- 
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verted. Alfi^ himself complains^ that, on his acces- 
sion^ he knew not one person south of the Thames^ who 
could so much as interpret the Latin service ; and 
very few in the northern parts, who had even reach- 
ed that pitch of erudition. But this prince invited 
-over the most celebrated scholars from all parts of 
Europe; he established schools everywhere for the 
instruction of bis people ; he founded^ at least repaired, 
the University of Oxford, and endowed it with many 
privileges, revenues, and immunities ; he enjoined by 
law all freeholders possessed of two hides of land^ or 
more, to send their children to school for their in- 
struction; he gave preferment, both in church and 
state^ to such only as had made some proficiency in 
knowledge ; and^ by all these expedients, he had the 
satisfaction, before his death, to see a great change in 
the face of affairs ; and, in a work of his, which is still 
«xtant, he congratulates himself on the progress which 
learning, under his patronage, had already made in 
England. — Sensible that the people, at all times, es- 
pecially when their understandings are obstructed by 
Ignorance and bad education, are not much susceptible 
of speculative instructions, Alfred endeavoured to coni 
veynis morality by apologues, parables, stories, apoph- 
thegms, couched in poetry ; and, besides propagating 
Among his subjects former compositions of that kind, 
which he found in the Saxon tongue, he exercised his 
genius in inventing works of a like nature, as Well as 
in translating from the Greek, the elegant fables of 
Esop. He also gave Saxon translations of different his- 
tories, andlikewise of a work concerningthecbnsolation 
of philosophy. And he deen^ed it nowise derogatory 
from his other great characters of sovereign, legislator, 
warrior, and politician, thus to lead the way to his 
people in the pursuits of literature. — ^Meanwhile, this 
prince was not negligent in encouraging the vulgar and 
mechanical arts, which have a more sensible, though 
not a closer, connexion with the interests of society. 
He invited, from all quarters, industrious foreigners to 
repeople his country, which had been desolated by the 
ravages of the Danes. He introduced and encouraged 
maaufactores of all kinds ; and no inventor or im- 
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prover of any ingenious art did he suffer to go unre« 
warded. He prompted men of activity to betake them- 
selves to navigation^ to push commerce into the most 
remote countries, and to acquire riches by propa- 
gating industry among their fellow-citizens. He set 
apart a seventh portion of his own revenue for main- 
taining a number of workmen, whom he constenUy 
employed in rebuilding the ruined cities, castles^ pa- 
laces, and monasteries. Even the elegances of life 
were brought to him from the Mediterranean and the 
Indies ; and his subjects, by seeing those productions 
of the peaceful arts, were taught to respect the virtues 
of justice and industry, from which alone they could 
arise. Both living and dead, Alfred was regarded by 
foreigners, no less than by his own subjects, as one of 
the wisest and best princes, that ever adorned the an- 
nals of any nation. Hume. 



EDWARD ri. 

Kino Edward the Sixth, that incomparable young 
prince, died in 1553, in the sixteenth year of his age. 
He was counted the wonder of his time. He gave very 
early many indications of a good disposition to learning, 
and of a most wonderful probity of mind ; and^ above 
all, of great respect to religion, and everything relatii^ 
to it ; so that, when he was once in one of his childim 
diversions, somewhat being to be reached at, that he 
and his companions were too low for, one of them 
laid on the floor a great Bible, that was in the room, to 
step on ; which he beholding with indignation, took up 
the Bible himself, and gave over his play for that time. 
He was, in all things, subject to the orders laid down 
for his education, and profited so much in learning, 
that all about him conceived great hopes of extraordi- 
nary things from him, if he had lived. He was so for- 
ward in his learning, that, before he was eight years 
fAd, he wrote Latin letters to his father. ^' All the 
graces," says Cardan, ^' were in him. He had many 
tongues when he was yet but a child : together witn 
the English, his natural tongue, he had both Latin and 
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French ; nor was he ignorant^ as I hear^ of the Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish^ and perhaps some more. But for 
the English, French^ and Latin, he was exact in them, 
and apt to learn every thing. Nor was he ignorant of 
logic^ of the principles of natural philosophy, nor of 
music. The sweetness of his temper was such as be** 
came a mortal ; his gravity becoming the majesty of a 
king ; and his disposition suitable to his high degree." 
He was not only learned in the tongues^ and other li- 
beral sciences, but knew well the state of Ms kingdom. 
He kept a book^ in which he wrote the characters, that 
were given him, of all the chief men of the nation, all 
the judges, lord-lieutenants, and justices of the peace 
over England : in it he had marked down their way of 
living, and their zeal for religion. He had studied thte 
matter of the mint^ with the exchange and value of 
money ; so that he understood it well, as appears by 
his journal. He also understood fortification, and 
designed well. He knew all the harbours and forts^ 
both of his own dominions^ and of France and Scot- 
land ; and how much water they had^ and what was 
the way of coming into them. He acquired great 
knowledge of foreign affairs ; so that he \alked with 
the ambassadors about them in such a manner, that 
they filled all the world with the highest opinion of 
him that was possible ; which appears in most of the 
histories of that age. He had great quickness of ap. 
prehension ; and^ being mistrustful of his memory^ 
used to take notes of almost every thing he heard ; and 
afterwards wrote them out in his journal. He had a 
copy brought him of every thing that passed in council^ 
which he put in a chest, and kept the key of that always 
himself. In a word^ the natural and acquired per- 
fections of Edward's mind were wonderful ; but his 
virtues and true piety were yet more extraordinary. 
He was an exact keeper of his word ; and therefore, 
as appears by his journal^ was most careful to pay his 
debts, and to keep his credit ; knowing that to be the 
chief nerve of government ; since a prince, that breaks 
his faithy and loses his credit, has thrown up that 
which he can never recover, and made himself liable 
to perpetual distrusts^ and extreme contempt. He was 
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SO affable and sweeUnatured^ that all had free accesi 
to him at all times ; bj which he came to be most 
universally beloved, and all the high things that could 
be devised, were said by the people, to express their 
esteem of him. — He was tender and compassionate in 
A high measure : so that he was much against the taking 
away the lives of heretics ; and therefore, when Cran- 
mer persuaded him to sign the warrant for the burn- 
ing of Joan of Kent, he said to him with tears in his 
eyes, that "he was not willing to do it, because he 
thought that was to send her quick to hell, and that 
if he did wrong, since it was in submission to his au- 
thority, he should answer for it to Ood. He took par. 
ticular care of the suits of all poor persons ; and gave 
Dr Cox special charge to see that their petitions were 
speedily answered, and used oft to consult with him, how 
to get their matters set forward. He expressed great 
tenderness to the miseries of the poor in his sickness. 
He considered there were three sorts of poor ; such as 
were so by natural infirmity or folly, as impotent per- 
sons, and madmen, or idiots ; such as were so by acci- 
dent, as sick or maimed persons ; and such as, by their 
idleness, did cast themselves into poverty. So he or- 
dered the Greyfriars Church near Newgate, with the 
revenues belonging to it, to be a house for orphans ; 
St Bartholomew's near Smithfield, to be an hospital ; 
and gave his own house of Bridewell to be a place of 
correction and work for such as were wilfully idle. 
He also confirmed and enlarged the grant for the hos- 
pital of St Thomas in South wark, which he had erect- 
ed and endowed some months before. And, when he 
set his hand to these foundations, he thanked God, 
that had prolonged his life, till he had finished that de- 
siffn. — The king had, above all things, a great regard to 
religion. He took notes of such things as he heard in 
sermons, which more specially concerned himself; and 
made his measures of all men by their zeal in that mat- 
ter. He expressed, in the whole course of his sickness, 
great submission to the will of God, and seemed glad 
at the approaches of death ; only the consideration of 
religion and the church touched him much ; and upon 
that account^ he said» he was desirous of life. A^^^^^^ 
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his latt words were> ^'Lord Qod, deliver me out of this 
Jniserable and wretched life, and take me among thjr 
chosen ; howbeit not my will but thine be done. Lord, 
I commit my spirit to thee. O Lord, thou knowest 
how happy it were for me to be with thee ; yet for thy 
diosen's sake send me life and health, that I may truly 
serve thee. O my Lord God, bless my people and 
save thine inheritance ; O Lord God save thy chosen 
people of England." Soon after, the pangs of death 
coming on him, he said while Sir Henry Sidney was 
holding him in his arms, ^' I am faint : Lord have mer- 
cy on me, and receive my spirit," and so he breathed 
out his innocent soul. All men, who saw and observed 
his excellent qualities, looked on him as one raised by 
Qod for most extraordinary ends ; and, when he died, 
concluded, that the sins of England must needs be very 
great, that had provoked God to take from them a 
prince, under whose government they were likely to 
Jhave seen such blessed times. Burnett. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. 

^To those who are dazzled with the glory and ima- 
ginary happiness of successful ambition, the following 
description of the latter part of Cromwell's life cannot 
be destitute of instruction.^ The protector reaped 
little satisfaction from the success of his arms abroad : 
the situation, in which he stood at home, kept him in 
perpetual uneasiness and inquietude. His administra- 
tion, so expensive both by military enterprises and se- 
cret intelligence, had exhausted his revenue, and in- 
volved him in a considerable debt. The Royalists, he 
heard, had renewed their conspiracies for a general 
insurrection. Even the army was infected with the 
general spirit of discontent: and some sudden and dan. 
gerous irruption was every moment to be dreaded from 
it. Of assassinations, likewise, he was apprehensive, 
from the zealous spirit which actuated the soldiers.*— 
He might better have supported those fears and appre- 
hensions, which the public distempers occasionea, had 
he enjoyed any domestic satisfaction, or possessed any. 
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cordial friend of his own family^ in whosebosom he could 
safely ha^e unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. 
But Fleetwood^ his son.in->law^ actuated by the wildest 
seal, began to discover, that Orom weU, in all his enter- 
prises, had entertained views of promoting his own 
grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, 
oi which he made such fervent professions. His eldest 
daughter, married to Fleetwooa, had adopted republi- 
can principles so vehement, that she could not with pa« 
tience behold power lodged in a single person, even 
in her indulgent father. His other daughters were no 
less prejudiced in favour of the royal cause, and re- 
gretted the violence and iniquities, into which they 
thought their family had so unhappily been transport- 
ed. Above all, the sickness of Mrs Claypole, his pe- 
culiar favourite, a lady endued with many humane 
yirtues and amiable accomplishments, depressed his 
anxious mind, and poisoned all his enjoyments. She 
had entertained a high regard for Dt Huet, lately exe. 
cuted ; and, being refused his pardon, the melancholy 
of her temper, increased by her distempered body, had 
prompted her to lament to her father all his sanguin- 
ary measures, and urge him to compunction for those 
heinous crimes, into which his fatal ambition had be* 
trayed him. Her death, which followed soon after, 
gave new edge to every word, which she had uttered.-^ 
All composure of mind was now for ever fled from the 
Protector. He felt that the grandeur, which he had 
attained with so much guilt and courage, could not en- 
sure him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue 
alone and moderation fully to ascertain. Overwhelmed 
with the load of public affairs,^— dreading perpetually 
some fatal accident in his distempered government, — 
seeing nothing around him but treacherous friends, or 
enraged enemies, — ^possessing theconfidence of no party, 
-—resting his title on no principle,- civil or religious, — ^he 
found his power to depend on so delicate a poise of ac- 
tions* and interests, as the smallest event was able, with- 
out any preparation, in a moment to overturn. Death, 
too, which, with such signal intrepidity, he had braved 
in the field, being incessantly threatened by the poniards^ 
of fanatical or interested assassins^ was ever present to 
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his terrified apprehension^ and haunted him in every 
scene of business or repose. Each action of his li& 
betrayed the terrors^ under which he laboured. The 
aspect of strangers was uneasy to him : with a pierc- 
. ing and anxious eye he surveyed every face, to which 
he was not daily accustomed. He never moved a step 
without strong guards attending him : he wore armour 
under his clothes, and further secured himself by of- 
fensive weapons, a sword, falchion, and pistols, which 
he always carried about him. He returned from no 
place by the direct road, or by the same way which he 
went. Every journey he performed with hurry and 
precipitation. Seldom he slept above three nights to- 
gether in the same chamber : and he never let it be 
known beforehand what chamber he intended to choose, 
nor intrusted himself in any, which was not provided 
with back-doors, at which sentinels were carefully 
placed. Society terrified him, while he reflected on his 
numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies ; solitude 
astonished him, by withdrawing that protection, which 
he found so necessary for his security.— His body, also, 
from the contagion of his anxious mind, began to be 
affected ; and his health seemed sensibly to decline. 
He was seized with a slow fever, which changed into 
a tertian ague. For the space of a week no dangerous 
symptoms appeared ; and, in the intervals of the fits^ 
he was able to walk abroad. At length the fever iiv- 
creased, andhehimself began toentertain somethoughts 
of death, and to cast his eye towards that future exist- 
ence, whose idea had once been intimately present to 
him ; though since, in the hurry of affairs, and in the 
shock of wars and factions, it had, no doubt, been con- 
.aiderably obliterated. His physicians were sensible of 
the perilous condition, to which his distemper had re- 
duced him ; but his chaplains so buoyed up his hopes, 
that he began to believe his life out of all dangor. 
Meanwhile, all the symptoms began to wear a more 
fatal aspect, and, on the 3d of September (1658), that 
very day which he had always considered as the most 
fortunate for him, he expired. Hume* 
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BLAOK-HOLB AT CALCUTTA. 

[In a former article of this Collection^ on the sub- 
ject of the component parts of air, reference was made 
to the melancholy catastrophe which took place in the 
Black-hole at CaJcutta, of which the following* is a 
more particular detail.^ The old Saba or Viceroy of 
Bengal^ dying in the month of April, in the year 17^6, 
was succeeded by his adopted son, Sur Raja al Dowlat, 
a young man of violent passions, without principle, 
fortitude, or good faith, who began his administration 
with acts of perfidy and violence. In all probability, 
his design against the English settlements was sug- 
gested by his rapacious disposition, on a belief that 
they abounded with treasure : as the pretences, which 
he used for commencing hostilities, were altogether 
inconsistent, false, and frivolous. In the month of 
May, he caused the English factory at Cassimbuzzar 
. to be invested, and inviting Mr Watts, the chief of 
the factory, to a conference, under the sanction of a 
safe conduct, detained him as prisoner; then, by 
. means of fraud and force intermingled, made himself 
master of the factory. This exploit being achieved, 
he made no secret of his design to deprive the English 
of all their settlements. WiSi this view, he marched 

* to Calcutta, at the head of a numerous army, and in- 
vested the place, which was then in no posture of de- 
fence. The governor, intimidated by the number and 
power of the enemy, abandoned the fort, and, with 
some principal persons residing in the settlement, took 
refuge on board a ship in the river, carrving along 
with them their most valuable effects, and the books 

• of the company. Thus the defence of the place de- 
volved on Mr Holwell, the second in command, who, 
with the assistance of a few gallant officers, and a 
Yery feeble garrison, maintained it with uncommon 

.courage and resolution against several attacks, until 
he was overpowered by numbers, and the enemy had 
forced their way into the castle. Then he was obliged 
to submit ; and the Suba or Viceroy promised, on the 
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word of a soldier, that no injarj should be done to 
him or his garrison. Nevertheless, they were all 
driven, to the number of 146 persons of both sexes, 
into a place called the Black-hole prison, a cube of 
about eighteen feet, walled up to the eastward and 
southward, the only quarter from which they could 
expect the least refreshing air, and opened to the west- 
ward by two windows, strongly barred with iron, 
through which there was no perceptible circulation. 
The humane reader will conceive with horror the 
miserable situation, to which they must have been re- 
duced, when thus stewed up, in a close sultry night, 
under such a climate as that of Bengal ; especially 
when he reflects, that many of them were wounded, 
and all of them fatigued with hard duty. Transported 
with rage, to find themselves thus barbarously cooped 
up, in a place where they must be exposed to suffoca- 
tion, those hapless victims endeavoured to force open 
the door, that they might rush upon the swords of the 
.barbarians, by whom they were surrounded : but all 
their efforts were ineffectual ; the door was made to 
open inwards, and being once shut upon them, the 
crowd, pressed upon it so strongly, as to render all their 
endeavours abortive. Then fliey were overwhelmed 
with distraction and despair. Mr Holwell, who had 
placed himself at one of the windows, accosted a 
jemmautdaar, or serjeant of the Indian guard, and 
having endeavoured to excite his compassion, by draw- 
ing a pathetic picture of their sufferings, promised to 
gratify him with a thousand rupees in the morning, if 
he could find means to remove one*half of them into a 
separate apartment. The soldier, allured by the pro- 
mise of such a reward, assured him that he would do 
his endeavour for their relief, and retired for that pur- 
pose ; but in a few minutes returned, and told him 
that the Suba, by whose orders alone such a step could 
be taken, was asleep, and no person durst disturb his 
repose. By this time a profuse sweat had broke out 
on every inaividual ; and this was attended with an in- 
satiable thirst, which became the more intolerable as 
the body was drained of its moisture. In vain those 
miserable objects stripped themselves of their clothes. 
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squatted down on their hams^ and fanned the air with 
their hats^ to produce a refreshing undulation. Many 
were unable to rise again irom this posture, but, falling 
down, were trode to death or suffocated. The dread- 
ful symptom of thirst was now accompanied with a 
difficulty of respiration, and every individual gasped 
for breath. Their despair became outrageous : again 
they attempted to force the door, and provoke the 

fuard to fire upon them, by execration and abuse, 
'he cry of ^' Water 1 water !'* issued from every mouth. 
Even the jemmautdaar was moved to compassion at 
their distress. He ordered his soldiers to bring them 
some skins of water, which served only to enrage 
the appetite, and increase the general agitation. There 
was no other way of conveying it through the windows 
but by hats ; and this was rendered ineffectual, by the 
eagerness and transports of the wretched prisoners, 
who, at sight of it, struggled and raved even into fits 
of delirium. In consequence of these contests, very 
little reached those who stood nearest the windows : 
while the rest, at the further end of the prison, were 
totally excluded from all relief, and continued calling 
upon their friends for assistance, and conjuring them 
by all the tender ties of pity and affection. To those, 
who were indulged, it proved pernicious ; for, instead 
of allaying their thirst, it enraged their impatience for 
more. The confusion became general and horrid ; all 
was clamour and contest ; those who were at a dis- 
tance endeavoured to force their passage to the win- 
' dow, and the weak were pressed down to the ground, 
never to rise again. The inhuman ruffians without 
derived entertainment from their misery ; they sup- 
plied the prisoners with more water, and held up lights 
dose to the bars, that they might enjoy the inhuman 
pleasure of seeing them nght for the baneful indul- 
gence. — ^Mr Holwell, seeing all his particular friends 
lying dead around him, and trampled upon by the 
living, finding himself wedged up so dose as to be de- 
prived of all motion, begged, as the last instance of 
their regard, that they would remove the pressure, and 
allow him to retire from the window, that he might 
die in quiet Even in those dreadful circumstances. 
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which might be supposed to have levelled all distine- 
tion^ the poor delirious wretches manifested a respect 
for his rank and character : they forthwith gave waj^ 
and he forced his passage into the centre of the place* 
which was not crowded so much^ because by this time 
about one-third of the number had perished^ and lay 
in little compass on the floor^ while the rest still 
crowded to both windows. He retired to a platform^ 
at the farther end of the room^ and lying down upon 
some of his dead friends, recommended his soul to 
Heaven. Here his thirst grew insupportable ; his dif- 
ficulty in breathing increased, and he was seized with 
a strong palpitation. These violent symptoms, which 
he could not bear, urged him to make another effort : 
he forced his way back to the window, and cried aloud, 
" Water ! for God's sake !" He had been supposed 
already dead by his wretched companions, but finding 
him still alive, they exhibited another extraordinary 
proof of tenderness and regard to his person : *' Give 
him water," they cried ; nor would any of them at- 
tempt to touch it until he had drank. He now breath- 
ed more freely, and the palpitation ceased ; but, find- 
ing himself still more thirsty after drinking, he ab- 
stained from water, and moistened his mouth, from 
time to time, by sucking the perspiration from his 
shirt-sleeves. — The ^miserable prisoners, perceiving 
that water rather aggravated than relieved their dis- 
tress, grew clamorous for air, and repeated their in- 
sults to the guard, loading the Suba and his governor 
with the most virulent reproaches. Prom railing they 
had recourse to prayer, beseeching Heaven to put an 
end to their misery. They now began to drop on all 
hands. Mr Hoi well being weary of life, retired once 
more to the platform, and stretched himself by the 
Rev. Mr Jervis Bellamy, who, together with his son 
a lieutenant, lay dead in each other's embrace. In this 
situation he was soon deprived of sense, and lay to 
all appearance dead, till day broke, when his bodv 
was discovered, and removed by his surviving frienas 
to one of the windows, where the fresh air revived 
him, and he was restored to his sight and senses. The 
Suba, at last, being informed that the greater part of 
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the prisoners were suffocated, inquired if the chief 
was alive : and, being answered in the affirmative, he 
(not from any sentiment of compassion, but from the 
hope that he would receive information from Mr HoU 
well of the place where certain alleged treasure was 
deposited), sent an order for their immediate release ; 
when no more than twentj-three survived, of a hundred 
and forty-six, who had entered alive. SmoUeii. 



PICTITRE OF LA VENDEE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

[]La Vendee is a district of France, which dis- 
tinguished itself for its steady adherence to the line of 
its ancient sovereigns, at the period of the Revolution, 
which took place in the government of that unhappy 
country. The following picture — at once beautiful 
and comprehensive— of this district, as it existed pre- 
viously to the Revolution, taken from a Review of the 
deeply, interesting Memoirs of the distinguished Ma- 
dame De Larochejaquelein, has been selected as better 
adapted to the present work, than any single translated 
extract from the Memoirs Uiemselves, of which it is 
an abstract. The like remark applies to the subse- 
Quent article*^ A tract of about 150 miles square, at 
the mouth, and on the southern bank, of the Loire, 
comprehends the scene of those deplorable hostilities, 
which form the subiect of these memoirs. The most 
inland part of the district, and that in which the in- 
surrection first broke out, is called Le Socage ; and 
seems to have been almost as singular in its physical 
conformation, as in the state and condition of its po- 
pulation. A series of detached eminences, of no great 
elevation, rose over the whole face of the country, with 
little rills trickling in the hollows and occasional cliffs 
by their sides. The whole space was divided into small 
enclosures, each surrounded with tall wild hedges, and 
rows of pollard trees ; so that, though there were very 
few large woods, the whole region had a sylvan and 
impenetrable appearance. The ground was mostly in 
pasturage ; and the landscape had, for the most part 
an aspect of wild verdure, except that, in the autumn, 

3 
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some patches of yellow corn appeared here and there 
athwart their green enclosures. Only two great roads 
traversed this sequestered region^ running nearly pa* 
rallel, at a distance of more than seventy miles from 
each other. In the intermediate space^ U>ere was no- 
thing but a labyrinth of wild and devious paths cross- 
ing each other at the extremity of almost every field-* 
often servings at the same time> as channels £or the win- 
ter torrents^ and winding so capriciously among the in- 
numerable hillocks^ and beneath the meeting hedge- 
rows^ that the natives themselves were always in dan- 
ger of losing their way, when they went a league or 
two from their own habitations. The country, though 
rather thickly peopled, contained, as may be supposed, 
few large towns ; and the inhabitants, devoted almost 
entirely to rural occupations, enjoyed a great deal of 
leisure. The noblesse or gentry of the country were 
very generally resident on their estates, where they 
lived in a style of simplicity and homeliness, which 
had long disappeared from every other part of the 
kingdom. No grand parks, fine gardens, or ornament- 
ed villas ; but spacious clumsy chateaus, surrounded 
with farm-offices, and cottages for labourers. Their 
manners and way of life, too, partook of the same 
primitive rusticity. There was great cordiality, and 
even much familiarity, in the intercourse of the land- 
lords with their dependants. They were followed by 
large trains of them in their hunting-expeditions, which 
occupied so great a part of their time* £ very man had 
his fowling-piece, and was a marksman of fame or pre- 
tensions. They were posted in various quarters, to 
intercept or drive back the game ; and were thus train- 
ed, by anticipation, to that sort of discipline and c(m- 
cert in which their whole art of war was afterwaras 
found to consist. Nor was their intimacy confined to 
their sports. The peasants resorted familiarly to their 
landlords for advice, both legal and medical : and they 
repaid the visits in their daily rambles, and entered 
with interest into all the details of their agricultural 
operations. They came to the weddings of their child- 
ren, drank with uieir guests, and made little presents 
to the young people. On Sundays and holidays all 
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the retainers of the family assembled at the chateau, 
and danced in the bam, or the court-yard, according 
to the season. The ladies of the house joined in the 
festivity, and that without any airs of condescension or 
of mockery : for, in their own life, there was little 
splendour or luxurious refinement They travelled on 
horseback, or in heavy carriages drawn by oxen ; and 
had little other amusement than in the care of their 
dependants, and the familiar intercourse of neighbours, 
among whom there was no rivalry or principle of os- 
tentation. — From all this there resulted, as Madame 
De L. assures us, a certain innocence, and kindliness 
of character, joined with great hardihood and gayety, 
which carries with it an idea of something more chi- 
valrous and romantic,'more honestand unsophisticated, 
than any thing we expect to meet with, in this modern 
world of artifice and derision. There was great pu- 
rity of morals, accordingly, and general cheerfulness 
and content in all this district; crimes were never 
heard of, and lawsuits almost unknown. Though not 
very well educated, the population was exceedingly 
devout; though theirs was a kind of superstitious 
and traditional devotion, it must be owned, rather 
than an enlightened or rational faith. They had the 
greatest veneration for crucifixes and images of their 
saints, and had no idea of any duty more imperious, 
than that of attending on all the solemnities of religion. 
They - were singularly attached to their cures, who 
were- almost all born and bred in the country, spoke 
their provincial dialect, and shared in all their pas- 
times and occupations. When a hunting-match was 
to take place, the clergyman announced it from the 
Pl^pit after prayers, and then took his fowling-piece, 
and accompanied his congregation to the thicket. It 
was in behalf of these cures, in part, that the first dis- 
turbances were excited. Anonymous. « 



SUFFERINGS OP THE VENDEAN fiOYALISTS. 

The last great battle was fought near Ghollet, when 
the insurgents, after a furious and sanguinary resist- 
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RTice^ were at last borne down by the multitude of their 
opponents, and driven down into the low country on the 
banks of the Loire. Not only the whole wreck of the 
army, but a great proportion of the men, women^ and 
children of the countrv, flying in consternation from 
the burnings and butchery of the government forces^ 
flocked down^ in agony and despair^ to the banks of this 
great river. On gaining the heights of St Florent, 
one of the most mournful, and, at the same time^ most 
magnificent^ spectacles burst upon the eye. These 
heights form a vast semicircle ; at the bottom of which 
a broad bare plain extends to the edge of the water. 
Near a hundred thousand unhappy souls now black- 
ened over that dreary expanse, — old men, infants, and 
women, mingled with the half-armed soldiery, caravans, 
crowded baggage- waggons, and teams of oxen, all full 
of despair, impatience, anxiety, and terror. Behind 
were the smokes of their burning villages, and the 
thunder of the hostile artillery : before, the broad 
stream of the Loire, divided by a long low island, also 
covered with the fugitives, — twenty frail barks plying 
in the stream,— 4ind, on the far banks, the disorderly 
movements of those who had effected the passage, and 
were waiting there to be rejoined by their companions. 
Such, Madame De L. assures us, was the tumult and 
terror of the scene, and so awful the recollections it in- 
spired, that it can never be effaced from the memory of 
any of those who beheld it ; and that many of its awe- 
struck spectators have concurred in stating, that it. 
brought forcibly to their imaginations the unspeakable 
terrors of the great day of judgment. Through this 
dismayed and bewildered multitude, the disconsolate 
family of their gallant general made their way silent^ 
to the shore ; — M. De Lescure stretched, almost insen- 
sible, on a wretched litter, — ^his wife walking by his 
side, — and, behind her, her faithful nurse, with her 
helpless and astonished infant in her arms. When they 
arrived on the beach, they with difficulty got a crazy 
boat to carry than to the island ; but the aged monk, 
who steered it, would not venture to cross the larger 
branch of the stream, and the poor wounded man was 
obliged to submit to the agony of another removal. At 

I 
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length they were landed on the opposite bank, where 
wretchedness and desolation appeared still more con- 
spicuotts. Thousands of helpless wretches were lyin^ 
on the grassy shore, or roaming about m search of the 
fUends, from whom they had been divided. There 
was a general complaint of cold and hunger ; and no. 
body in a condition to give any directions^ or adminis- 
ter any relief. M. De L. suffered excruciating pain 
from the piercing air which blew upon his feverish 
ftame^ — ^the poor infant screamed for food, — and the 
helpless mother was left to minister to both, — awhile 
her attendant went among the burnt and ruined vil- 
lages, to seek a ^op of milk for the baby. At length 
they got again in motion for the adjoining village of 
Varades, — ^M. De L. borne, in a sort of chair, upon the 
pikes of his soldiers, with his wife and the maid-ser- 
vant walking before him, and supporting his legs, 
wrapped up in their cloaks. With great difficulty they 

Srocured a little room, in a cottage swarming wiUi sol- 
iers,—- <most of them famishing for want of food, and 
yet still so mindful of the rights of their neighbours, 
that they would not take a few potatoes from the gar- 
den of the cottage, till Mad. De L. had obtained leave 
of theproprietor. — ^The day afterthey advanced towards 
Rennes. M. De L. could find no other conveyance than 
a baggage- waggon ; at every jolt of which he suffered 
such anguish, as to draw forth the most piercing shrieks 
even from his manly bosom. After some time an old 
chaise was discovered ; a piece of artillery was thrown 
away to supply it with horses, and the wounded general 
was laid in it, — ^his head being supported in the lap 
o£ Agatha, his mother's faithful waiting- woman, and 
n§w the only attendant of his wife and infant. In 
three painful days they reached Laval ; Mad. De L. 
frequently suffering from absolute want, and sometimes 
getting nothing to eat during the whole day, but one 
or two sour apples. M. De L. was nearly insensible 
during the whole journey. He was roused but once, 
when there was a report that a party of the enemy 
were in sight* He then called for his musket, and at- 
tempted to get out of the carriage ;— addressed exhor- 
tations and reproaches to the troops^ that were flying 
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around him, and would not rest till an officer^ in whom 
he had confidence, came up, and restored some order to 
the detachment. The alarm turned out to be a false 
cue. — At Laval they halted for several davs ; and he 
was so much recruited by the repose, that he was able 
to get for half an hour on horseback, and seemed to be 
fairly in the way of recovery, when his excessive zeal 
and anxiety for the good behaviour of the troops 
tempted him to premature exertions, fVom the conse. 
quences of which he never afterwards recovered. The 
troops being all collected and refreshed at Laval, it 
was resolved to turn upon their pursuers, and give bat. 
tie to the advancing army of the republic. The con- 
flict was sanguinary, but ended most decidedly in fa^ 
vour of the Vendeans. This was the last grand crisis 
of the insurrection. The way to La Vendee was once 
mwe open, and the fugitives had it in their power to 
return triumphant to their fastnesses and their homes, 
after rousing Brittany by the example of their valour 
and success. Unfortunately, however, a difference of 
opinion prevailed amongst them with regard to the 
course which they should next pursue ; and the repub- 
licans had time to rally, and bring up their reinforce- 
ments, before anything was definitively settled. — ^In the 
mean time M. De L. became visibly worse ; and, one 
morning, when his wife alone was in the room, he call- 
ed her to him, and prepared her for his approaching 
end. Next day they were under the necessity of mov- 
ing forward ; and, on the journey, he learned accident- 
ally, from one of the officers, the dreadful details of 
the Queen's execution, which his wife had been at 
great pains to keep from his knowledge. This intelli- 
gence seemed to bring back his fever, — ^though he still 
spoke of living to avenge her : — " If I cjo live," he 
Said, ^' it shall be for vengeance only, — ^no more mercy 
from me." That evening Mad. De L. entirely overcome 
with anxiety and fatigue, had fallen into a deep sleep 
on a mat before his bed ; and, soon after, his condition 
became altogether desperate. He became speechless, 
and nearly insensible ; the sacraments were administer- 
ed, and various applications made, without awaking 
the unhappy sleeper by his side. Soon after midnight. 
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however^ she started up, and instantly became aware of 
the full extent of her misery. To fill up its measure, 
it was announced^ in the course of the morning, that 
they must immediately resume their march with the 
last division of the army. The dying man was roused 
only to heavy moanings by the pain of lifting him into 
the carriage, — ^where his faithful Agatha again support- 
ed his head, and a surgeon watched all the changes in 
his condition. Mad. De L. was placed on horseback ; 
and, surrounded by her father and mother, and a num. 
ber of officers, went forward, scarcely conscious of all 
active exertion, — only that sometimes, in the bitter-' 
ness of her heart, when she saw the dead bodies of the 
republican soldiers on the road, she made her horse 
trample upon them, as if in vengeance for the slaugh- 
ter of her husband. In the course of little more than 
an hour she thought she heard some little stir in the 
carriage, and insisted upon stopping to inquire into the 
cause. The officers, however, crowded around her, and 
then her father came up, and said that M. De L. was 
in the same state as before, but that he suffered dread- 
fully from the cold, and would be much distressed, if 
the door was again to be opened. Obliged to be satis- 
fied with this answer, she went on, in sullen and 
gloomy silence, for some hours longer, in a dark and 
rainy day of November. It was night when they 
reached die town of Fougeres ; and, when lifted from 
her horse at the gate, she was unable either to stand or 
walk : she waa carried into a wretched house, crowded 
with troops of all descriptions, where she waited two. 
hours in agony, till she neard that the carriage with 
M. De L. was come up. She was left alone, ifor a 
dreadful moment, with her mother : and then M. De 
BeauvoUiers came in, bathed in tears, and, taking both 
her hands, told her she must only iiow think of saving 
her child. Her husband had expired, when she heard 
the noise in the carriage, soon after their setting out, — 
and the surgeon had accordingly left it as soon" as the 
order of the march had carried her ahead : but the 
faithful Agatha,, fearful lest her appearance might 
alarm her mistress in the midst of the journey, had re- 
mained alone, in that dreadful situation, for all the rest 
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of the day^^-Fatigae, grief^ and anguish of mind now 
threatened Madame De L. with the most serious con*- 
sequences. It was thought necessary to bleed her, 
and> after some difficulty^ a surgeon was procured. 
She can never forget^ she says^ the formidable appa- 
rition of this warliKe phlebotomist. A figure, six feet 
high, with ferocious whiskers, a great sabre at his side, 
and four huge pistols in his belt, stalked up, with m 
fierce and careless air, to her bedside; and, when she 
said she was timid about the operation, answered 
harshly, " So am not I, — I have killed three hundred 
men and upwards, in the field, in my time,-^^ne of 
them only this morning, — I think, then, I may ven- 
ture to bleed a woman,--come, come, let us see your 
arm." She was bled accordingly, — and, contrary to 
all expectation, was pretty well again in the morning. 
She insisted, for a long time, on carrying the body of 
her husband in the carriage along with her, — ^but her 
father, after indulging her for a few days, contrived to 
fall behind with this precious deposit, and informed 
her, when he came up again, that it had been found 
necessary to bury it privately, in a spot which he would 
not specify. Anonymous, 



ADVENTURBS OF A ''FAIR BELGIAN." 

I HAn the good fortune to travel from Brussels to 
Paris, with a young Irish officer and his wife, an Ant- 
werp lady of only sixteen ; of great beauty, and much 
innocence and naivetS o£ manners. The officer had 
been in the battle of Quatre Bras as well as of Water- 
loo. An anecdote of his fair Belgian, which he just- 
ly took some pride in relating, will serve to give an 
idea of the kind of scenes then occurring, the horrors 
and the dangers of which it is so difficult to describe. 
He was living in cantonments at Nivelles, having his 
wife with him. The unexpected advance of the French 
called him off in a moment's notice to Quatre Bras ; 
but he left his wife, with his servant, one horse, and 
the family baggage, which was packed upon a large 
ass. Retreat at the time was not anticipated ; but. 
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suddenly ordered on the Saturday morning, he 
contrived to get a message to his wife, to make the 
hest of her way, attended by the servant, to Brussels. 
The servant, a foreigner, had availed himself of the 
opportunity to take leave of both master and mistress, 
and made off with the horse, which had been left for the 
use of the latter. With a firmness becoming the wife of 
a British officer, she boldly commenced on foot her own 
retreat of 25 miles, leading the ass, and carefully pre- 
serving the baggage. No violence was dared by any 
one to so innocent a pilgrim, but no one could afford 
to assist her. She was soon in the midst of the col unms 
of the retreating British army, and much retarded and 
endangered by the artillery. Her fatigue was great; 
it rained in waternwuts, and the thunder and light- 
ning were dreadful in the extreme. She continued to 
advance, and got upon the great road from Charleroi 
to Brussels at Waterloo, when the army on the Satur- 
day evening were taking up their line for the awful 
conflict In so extensive a field, and among 80,000 
men, it was in vain to seek her husband ; Ste knew 
that the sight of her there would only have embarrass- 
ed and distressed him : she kept slowly advancing to 
Brussels all the Saturday night, the way choked with 
all sorts of conveyances, waggons, and horses ; multi- 
tudes of native fugitives on die road, and flying into 
the great wood; and numbers of the wounded working 
their painful way, dropping at every step, and breath- 
ing their last. Many persons were actually killed by 
others, in the desperate efforts of the latter to remove 
impediments to their escape ; and, to add to the hor- 
rors, the rain continued unabated, and lightning still 
raged as if the heavens were torn to pieces. Full 
twelve miles further, in the night, this young woman 
marched, up to her knees in mud, her boots wore en« 
tirely off, so that she was barefooted : but, still unhurt, 
she continued to advance ; and although thousands lost 
their baggage, and many their lives, she calmly enter- 
ed Brussels in the morning in safety, and without the 
loss of an article. In a few hours after her arrival, 
commenced the cannons' roar of the tremendous Sun- 
day, exposed to which, for ten hours, she knew her 
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husband to be; and, after a daj and night ot sgony, 
she was amply rewarded by finding herself in his arms, 
he unhurt, and she nothing the worse, on the Monday. 

Simpson's FUU to Flanders. 



WATBBLOO. 

Fbom eleven in the morning till seven at night, 
the battle consisted of a succession of reiterated as- 
saults, on the part of the French, with unabated fury, 
and increasing numbers, and often with a boldness and 
deadly effect, which perplexed our soldiers, and put 
their matchless firmness to the utmost trial. It may 
be believed that every fresh onset swept away roulti. 
tudes of our infantry ; still the survivors gave not an 
inch of the ground, but made good the lines, and firm 
the squares. No men in Europe could have endured as 
they did. Again and again the enemy's cannon and 
cavalry rebounded from their '^ adamantine front," dis- 
mayed and scattered. These were the breathing times 
of our heroes ! Line was, with admirable alacrity, form, 
ed for a greater breadth of fire than the squares afford- 
ed, immediately on seeing the back plates of the cuiras« 
ses ; when masses of French infantry approached with 
a heavy fire of musketry. " They did go through their 
work," as Napoleon often muttered, *' unlike any troops 
he had ever seen." Such were the visits of the cannon 
and cavalry, that, as I have repeatedly been assured by 
officers wim whom I have conversed, these interludes of 
infantry battle were a kind of refreshment after their 
toil wiUi the other arms ! They never took the trou. 
ble to look at the numbers ; they felt as if boys had at- 
tacked them, merely to keep them in wind : and inva- 
riably routed the columns by a very few steps in ad- 
vance with pointed bayonets. — The duke, in visiting 
different points, was often received with shouts of im- 
patience to be led on. The gallant 9£fth were very 
tired of the iron cases, and the iron grape-shot. An 
immense body of French infantry happened to approach 
that noble regiment at one time when the commander 
was paying them a visit; " Let us at 'em, my Lord ; 
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let US down upon Vm," quite regardless of their nvm* 
bers. '' Not yet," replied the chie^ *' not yet, my 
brave men^ but you shall have at them soon : firm a 
little longer ; we must not be beat ; what would they 
say in England?" — We directed our course westward 
along the British right wing. There was no difficulty 
in tracing the well defended line, — ^it was now a line 
of graves. The survivors never quitted it but to ad- 
vance. The very ground was hallowed, and it was 
trode by us with respect and gratitude : the multitude 
below, so lately interred, occasioned a very impressive 
subject of reflection. If the unknown dead called 
forth these feelings, much more did the consciousness 
of standing on the spot, where some one known to us 
had " nobly fought and nobly died." We stood where 
the interesting Sir William De Lancy had met his 
deaths when rallying, with great spirit and effect, a 
battalion of Hanoverians, which had got into confusion. 
He nobly refused to occupy the time of the surgeons 
with his wound, which he had heard them pronounce 
mortal, when they thought him insensible. He waa 
removed to the village of Waterloo, where he died. 
This gallant young man's early name, and just favour 
with his commander, excited general and deep interest 
for his fate ; and nowhere more than in Edinburgh^ 
where he had been married only a few weeks before. 
Indeed the instances of heroic death were as numerous 
as they are affecting. ' Colonel Miller of the First 
Guards requested a sight of the colours, under which 
he had fought. He kissed them fervently, and begged 
they might be waved over him till he expired. The 
lamented Captain Curzon, Lord Scarsdale's son, met 
his fate with almost '' military glee." In falling from 
his horse, he called out gaily to Lord March, who was 
ridine with him at a gallop, — '' Good b'ye, dear 
Marco :" and, by one effort more, when his friend had 
left him for the urgent duty of animating a foreign 
corps in very critical circumstances, he looked up, and 
cried, " Well done, dear March." — The afflicting idea 
strongly occurred of the next day's horrors of such a 
field as Waterloo. Numbers of the desperately wound«> 
ed and dying, in the midst of the dead, raised their 
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heads^ when visiters to the scene passed them, to im- 
plore water, or to be^ death at their hands, to end 
their agonies. Man j of the wounded were not remov- 
ed till the Wednesday, the third day after the battle. — 
All was now hushed in the stillness of the grave, the 
sad consummation which the wounded implored. No 
one, who has not seen it, can imagine how touching it 
is to see, strewed over the ground, fragments of what 
the brave men wore or carried when they fell. Among 
the strawof the trodden down corn, which still covered 
the field, lay caps, shoes, pieces of uniforms, and skirts, 
tufts, cockades, feathers, ornamental horse-hair, red 
and black, and, what most struck us, great quantities 
of letters and leaves of books. The latter were much 
too far defaced by rain and mud, to make it worth our 
while to lift any of them. In one letter we could just 
make out the words, so affecting in the circumstances, 
" My dear {lusband." — No part of the field was more 
fertile in impressive associations, than the ground of 
the dOth and 73d regiments, brigaded under our gallant 
countryman, severely wounded in the battle. Sir Colin 
Halket. To no square did the artillery, and particu- 
larly the cuirassiers, pay more frequent and tremendous 
visits ; and never was it shaken for a moment. The 
almost irUimacv of the soldiers with these death-bring- 
ing visitants, increased so much as the day advanced, 
that they began to recognise their faces. Their bold- 
ness much provoked our men. They galloped up to 
the bayonet-point ; where, of course, their horses made 
a full stop, to the great danger of pitching their riders 
into the square. They then rode round and round the 
fearless bulwark of bayonets : and, in all the confidence 
of panoply, often coolly walked their horses, to have 
more time to search for some chasm in the ranks, 
where they might ride in. The balls absolutely rung 
upon their mail, and nothing incommoded the rider, 
except bringing down his horse, which at last became 
the general order. In that event, he surrendered him- 
self, and Was received within the square, till he could 
be sent prisoner to the rear, — ^a generosity ill-merited, 
when it is considered that the French spared very few 
lives, which it was in their power to take. Manv offi- 

i2 
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oenweremviderado/ler giving up their swords; and, 
when priaoners were collected, cavalry were sent to cut 
them down, when circttmstancet at the moment pre* 
vented their removal. — The cairassiers were repeatedly 
driven off by the SOlh, and their comrade regiment ; 
reduced themselves, by painful degrees^ more and more 
every attack. Line was always again formed with im« 
wearied alacrity ; no complaint escaped the patient sol- 
diers' lips, if we except an occaaonal cry to be led on. 
The storm was seen again gathering and rolling on. 
The serious command, '* i2e-form* square, prepare to 
receive cavalry," was promptly and accurately obeyed. 
The whole were prostrate on their breasts, to let the 
iron shower of the artillery fly over,-- and erect in an 
instant, when the cannon ceased, and the cavalry 
charged. Their country do not know one-tenth of the 
merit of '' The men of Waterloo T— This gallant bri- 
gade was honoured with several visits from the illus- 
trious chief. In one he inquired '* how they were.." 
The answer was, that two^thirds of their number were 
down, and that the rest were so exhausted, that leave 
to retire, even for a short time, was most desirable; 
some of the foreign corps, who had not suffered, to take 
their place. General H . was told that the issue depended 
on the unflinching front of the British troops ; and that 
even a change of place was hazardous in the extreme. 
He impressively said, " Enough, my Lord, we stand 
here tul the last man falls/'— 4)ne anecdote more of 
this glorious brigade, I cannot withhold. A gleam of 
the gentler affections is hailed with tenfold sympathy, 
when, for a moment, it gilds an interval of the empire 
of the sterner virtues in the warrior's bosom. It is like 
the breathing of the softest flute after the clang of a 
tho|ifM(n4 trumjsets ; or the downy contact of the halcy- 
on's breast^ which stills the stormy sea. In the midst 
of their dangers, this band of heroes had their atten- 
tion called to a very affecting scene of private friend- 
ship. Two of the ofiicers were the more closely at- 
tached to each other, that they were not on terms of 
perfect good understanding with the rest of the mess ; 
owing to their having opposed some arrangements, 
which, it was expected, would be attended with some 
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expense; and, at die tame thne, concealed most deB- 
oately the real grounds of their opposition to the ge- 
neral voice, that, besides their own families, they had 
each two sisters to support, a consideration which as- 
suredly they could not have pleaded in vain. The si- 
milarity of their circumstances most naturally cement- 
ed their fk'iendship : which was quite a by-word in the 
r^^ent. After doing their duty calmly through 
nearly the whole of the murderous day, they found 
themselves both unhurt at a late hour in the evening ; 
when one of them playfully called to the other, who 
stood at a little distance, ^' 1 always told you they ne- 
ver would hit me ; they never did it in Spain ; and 
they have not done it to-day." He had hardly spoke, 
when he was shot dead on the spot. His friend stoocl 
for a few moments motionless ; then burst into tears ; 
flew to the body, threw himself down beside it, and sob- 
bed over it, inarticulately repeating several times, ''My 
only friend !" The officer, who related the affecting 
story, told me, that so completely did the scene over- 
come every one who witnessed it, there was not a dry 
eye among them. Simpson's Visit to Flanders. 



tiOSS OF THE KENT EAST INDIAMAN BY FIRS IN THE 
BAY OF BISCAY, MARCH 1, 1825. 

I RECEIVED from Captain Spence, the captain of 
the day, the alarming information, that the ship was 
on fire in the after-hSd. On hastening to the hatch- 
way, whence smoke was slowly ascending, I found 
Captain Cobb and other officers already giving orders, 
which seemed to be promptly obeyed by the seamen 
and troops, who were using every exertion, by means 
of the pumps, buckets of water, wet sails, hammocks, 
&C; to extinguish the flames. With a view to excite 
among the ladies as little alarm as possible, in convey- 
ing this intelligence to Colonel Fearon, the commanding 
officer of the troops, I knocked gently at his cabin-door, 
and expressed a wish to speak with him ; but, whether 
my countenance betrayed the state of my feelings, or 
the increasing noise and confusion upon deck created 
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a]ipreheiiiioii8 mamig AaA, tiiat tlie storm wa» aatum-* 
ing a more aerioas aspect, I found it difficult to pacify 
some of the ladies, by repeated assurances, that no 
danger whatever was to be apprehended from the gale. 
Sooo after ** The flames have readied the cable-tier/' 
was exclaimed by some individuals, and the strong 
pitchy smell, that pervaded the deck, confirmed the 
truth of the exclamation. In these awful drcum-t 
stances. Captain Cobb, with an ability and decision 
of character, that seemed to increase with the immi- 
nence of the danger, resorted to the only alternative 
now left him, of ordering the lower decks to be scuttled, 
the combings of the hatches to be cut, and the lower 
ports to be opened for the free admission of the waves. 
These instructions were speedily executed by the 
united efforts of the troops and seamen ; but not be- 
fore some of the sick soldiers, one woman, and several 
children, unable to gain the upper deck, had perished. 
On descending to the gun-deck with Colonel Fearon, 
Captain Bray, and one or two other officers of the 31st 
regiment, to assist in opening the ports, I met, stag- 
gering towards the hatchway, in an exhausted and 
nearly senseless state, one of Uie mates, who informed 
us that he had just stumbled over the dead bodies of 
some individuals, who must have died from suffocation, 
to which, it was evident, that he himself bad almost 
fallen a victim. So dense and oppressive was the 
smoke, that it was with the utmost difficulty we could 
remain long enough below to fulfil Captain Cobb's 
wishes ; which were no sooner accomplished, than the 
sea rushed in with extraordinary force, carrying away 
in its resistless progress to the hold, the largest chests, 
bulk-heads, &c. Such a sight, under any other con- 
ceivable circumstances, was well calculated to have 
filled us with horror ; but, in our natural solicitude to 
avoid the more immediate peril of explosion, we en- 
deavoured to cheer each other, as we stood up to our 
knees in water, with a faint hope, that, by these 
violent means, we might be speedily restored to safety. 
The immense quantity of water, that was thus intro- 
duced into the hold, had indeed the effect, for a time, 
of checking the fury of the flames ; but, the danger of 
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Btnking having increased, as the risk of explosion was 
diminished, the ship became water-logged, and pre« 
sented other indications of settling, previous to her 
going down. — Death, in two of its most awful forms, 
now encompassed us, and we seemed left to choose the 
terrible alternative. But, always preferring the more 
remote, though equally certain crisis, we tried to shut 
the ports again, to close the hatches, and to exclude 
the external air, in order, if possible, to prolong our 
existence, the near and certain termination of which 
appeared inevitable. The scene of horror, that now 
presented itself, baffles all description. 

Then rose, from sea to sky, the sad farewell ; 
Then shriek*d the timid, and stood still the brave. 

The upper deck was covered with between six and 
seven hundred human beings, many of whom from pre- 
vious sea-sickness were forced, on the first alarm, to flee 
from below, in a state of absolute nakedness, and were 
now running about in quest of husbands, children, or 
parente. While some were standing in silent resigna. 
tion, or in stupid insensibility to their impending 
fate, others were yielding themselves up to the most 
frantic despair. Some, on their knees, were earnestly 
imploring, with significant gesticulations, and in noisy 
supplications, the mercy of Him, whose arm, they ex- 
claimed, was at length outstretched to smite them; 
others were to be seen hastily crossing themselves, and 
perfoiming the various external acts required by their 
peculiar persuasion ; while a number of the older and 
more stout-hearted soldiersand sailors sullenly took their 
seats directly over the magazine, hoping, as they stated, 
that, by means of the explosion, which they every in- 
stant expected, a speedier termination might thereby 
be put to their sufferings. Several of the soldiers' 
wives and children, who had fled, for temporary shelter, 
into the af^r-cabins on the upper decks, were engaged 
in prayer, and in reading the scriptures with the ladies; 
some of whom were enabled, with wonderful self-pos- 
session, to offer to others those spiritual consolations, 
which a firm and intelligent trust in the Redeemer of 
the world appeared^ at this awful hour, to impart to 
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tfaeir own breatU. Amongst the numerous objects 
that struck my observation at this period^ I was mudi 
affected with the appearance and conduct of some of 
the dear children, who, quite unconscious, in the 
cuddy-cabins, of the perils that surrounded them, con- 
tinued to play as usual with their little toys in bed, or 
to put the most innocent and unseasonable questions 
to those around them. To some of the older children, 
who seemed fully alive to the reality of the danger, I 
whispered, *' Now is the time to put in practice the in- 
structions you used to receive at the Regimental School, 
and to think of that Saviour, of whom you have heard 
so much." They replied, as the tears ran down their 
cheeks, '' O Sir, we are trying to remember them, 
and we are praying to God." Several there were, 
who vowed in loud and piteous cries, that if the 
Lord Gk>d would spare their lives, they would thence^ 
forward dedicate all their powers to his service ; and 
not a few were heard to exclaim, in the bitterness of 
remorse, that the judgments of the Most High were 
j ustly poured out upon themfor their neglected Sabbaths, 
and their profligate or profane lives : but the number 
of those was extremely small, who appeared to dwell 
dther with lively hope or dread on the view of an 
opening eternity. — ^While we thus lay in a state of 
physic^ inertion, but with all our mental faculties 
in rapid and painful activity, — with the waves lashing 
furiously against the sides of our devoted ship, as if in 
anger with the hostile element, for not more speedily 
performing its office of destruction,—- the binnaide was 
suddenly wrenched from its fastenings, and all the ap- 
paratus of the compass dashed to pieces upon the deck ; 
on which, one of the young mates, emphatically re- 
garding it for a moment, cried out, with the emotion 
so natural to a sailor under such circumstances, ^' Whatl 
is the Kent's compass really gone ?" leaving the by- 
standers to form from that omen their own conclusions. 
One promising young officer of the troops was seen 
thoughtfully removing, from his writing case, a lock 
of hair, which he composedly deposited in his bosom ; 
and another officer, procuring paper, &c. addressed a 

short communication to his father, which was after- 

3 
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wards carefuUy enclosed in a botde^ in the hope ^t 
it might eventually reach its destination ; with the 
viewj as he stated^ of relieving him from the long 
years of fruitless anxiety and suspense, which our me- 
lancholy fate would awaken, and of bearing his hum. 
ble testimony, at a moment when his sincerity could 
scarcely be questioned, to the faithfulness of that God, 
in whose mercy he trusted, and whose peace he largely 
enjoyed in the tremendous prospect of immediate dis- 
solution. Narrative of a Passenger. 



LOSS OF THE KENT (CONTINUED). 

It was at this appalling instant, when '^ all hope, 
that we should be saved, was now taken away ;" and 
when the letter referred to was about being committed 
to the waves, that it occurred to Mr Thomson, the 
fourth mate, to send a man to the fore-top, rather with 
the ardent wish, than the expectation, that some friend- 
ly sail might be discovered, on the face of the waters. 
The swlor, on mounting, threw his eyes round the 
horizon for a moment, — a moment of unutterable sus^ 
pense, — and, waving his hat, exclaimed, ''A sail on the 
lee bow." The joyful announcement was received with 
deep-felt thanksgivings, and With three cheers upon 
deck. Our flags of distress were instantly hoisted, and 
our minute-guns (ired ; and we endeavoured to bear 
down upon the stranger, which afterwards proved to 
be the Cambria, a small brig, of 200 tons burden,— 
Cook, — ^bound to VeraCruz, having on board twenty or 
thirty Cornish miners, and other agents of the Anglo- 
Mexican Company. — For ten or fifteen minutes, we 
were left in doubt, whether the brig perceived our sig- 
nals, or, perceiving them, was either disposed, or able 
to lend us any assistance. From the violence of the 
gale, it seems that the report of our guns was not heard ; 
but the ascending volumes of smoke, from the ship, suf- 
ficiently announced the dreadful nature of our distress; 
and we had the satisfiiction, after a short period of dark 
suspense, to seethe brig hoist British colours, and crowd 
all sail to hasten to our relief. Although it was im- 
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possible^ and would have been improper, to repress 
the rising hopes that were pretty generally diffused 
amongst us, by the unexpected sight of the Cambria, yet 
I confess, that, when I reflected on the length of period 
our ship had been already burning, — on the tremen- 
dous sea that was running,— on the extreme smallness 
of the brig, and the immense number of human beings 
to be saved, — ^I could only venture to hope that a few 
might be spared ; but I durst not for a moment con- 
template the possibility of my own preservation. While 
Captain Cobb, Colonel Fearon, and Major Macgregor, of 
the 31 St regiment, were consulting together, as the brig 
was approaching us, on the necessary preparations for 
getting out the boats, &c. one of the officers asked Ma- 
jor M. in what order it was intended the officers should 
move off; to which the other replied, " Of course, in 
funeral order ;" which injunction was instantly con. 
firmed by Colonel Fearon, who said, " Most undoubt- 
edly, the juniors first, — ^but see that any man is cut 
down who presumes to enter the boats, before the 
means of escape are presented to the women and chil. 
dren." — ^To prevent the rush to the boats, as they were 
being lowered, — ^which, from certain symptoms of im- 
patience, manifested both by soldiers and sailors, there 
was reason to fear, — some of the military officers were 
stationed over them wi£h drawn swords. But, from the 
firm determination which these exhibited, and the great 
subordination observed, with few exceptions, by the 
troops, this proper precaution was afterwards rendered 
unnecessary. — ^Arrangements havingbeen considerate- 
ly made by Captain Cobb, for placing in the first boat, 
previous to letting it down, all the ladies, and as many 
of the soldiers' wives, as it could safely contain, they 
hurriedly wrapped themselves up in whatever articles 
of clothing could be most conveniently found ; and I 
think, about two or half-past two o'clock, a most mourn- 
ful procession advanced from the after-cabins to the 
starboard cuddy-port, outside of which the cutter was 
suspended. Scarcely a word was uttered^ — not a scream 
was heard,— even the infants ceased to cry, as if con- 
scious of the unspoken and unspeakable anguish, that 
was, at that instant, rending the hearts of their parting 
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parents ; nor was the silence of voices in any way bro- 
ken except in one or two cases^ where the ladies plaint- 
ively entreated permission to be left behind with their 
husbands. But, on being assured that every moment's 
delay might occasion the sacrifice of a human life, they 
successively suffered themselves to be torn from the 
tender embrace ; and, with the fortitude which never 
fails to characterize and adorn their sex, on occasions of 
overwhelming trial, were placed without a murmur in 
the boat, which was immediately lowered into a sea so 
tempestuous, as toleaveus only *'to hopeagainst hope,'' 
that it should live in it for a single moment. [The in- 
teresting narrative proceeds to recount the difficulty and 
danger with which the boatwas lowered into the sea, and 
the other perils which it, and its precious cargo, had to 
encounter, ere the latter was safely deposited in the ''ark 
of refuge."]] I have reason to know, that the feel- 
ings of oppressive delight, gratitude, and praise, ex- 
perienced by the married officers and soldiers on be- 
ing assured of the comparative safety of their wives 
and children, so entirely abstracted tneir minds from 
their own situation, as to render them, for a little while 
afterwards, totally insensible eithertothestorm that beat 
upon them, or to the active and gathering volcano that 
threatened every instant to explode under their feet— 
Amid the conflicting feelings and dispositions manifest- 
ed by the numerous actors in this melancholy drama, 
many affecting proofs were elicited of parental and filial 
affection, or of disinterested friendship, that seemed 
to shed a momentary halo around the gloomy scene. 
Two or three soldiers, to relieve their wives of a part 
of their families, sprang into the water with their chil- 
dren, and perished in their endeavours to save them. 
One young lady, who had resolutely refused to quit her 
father, whose sense of duty kept him at his post, was 
near falling a sacrifice to her filial devotion, not having 
been picked up by those in the boats, until she had 
sunk five or six times. Another individual, who was re- 
duced to the friffhtful alternative of losing his wife or his 
children, hastily decided in favour of his duty to the 
former. His wife was accordingly saved, but his four 
children, alas ! were left to perish. A fine fellow, a 
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soldier, who had neither wife nordiildof his own, bat 
who evinced the greeteat aolicitade for the safety of 
those of others, insisted on having diree children lash- 
ed to him, with whom he plunged into the water ; not 
being able to reach the boat, he was again drawn into 
the ship with his charge, bat not before two of the 
children had expired. Several of the soldiers flung 
themselves overboard, and sunk in their ill-judged and 
premature efforts for deliverance. One poor fellow of 
this number, a very respectable man, had actually 
reached the boat, and was raising his hand to lay hold 
on the gunnel, when the bow of the boat, by a sadden 
pitch, struck him on the head, and he instantly went 
down. There was a peculiarity attending this man's 
case, that deserves notice. His wife, to whom he was 
warmly attached, not having been of the allotted num. 
ber of women to accompany the r^ment abroad, re- 
solved, in her anxiety to follow her husband, to defeat 
this arrangement, and accordingly repaired with the 
detachment to Oravesend ; where she ingeniously man- 
aged, by eluding the vigilance of the sentries, to get on 
board, and conceal herself for several days : and, al- 
though she was discovered and sent ashore at Deal, 
she contrived, a second time, with true feminine perse- 
verance, to get between decks, where she continued to 
secrete herself until the morning of the fatal disaster. 
While the men were thus bent, in various ways, on 
self-preservation, one of the sailors, who had taken his 
post, with many others, over the magazine, awaiting, 
with great patience, the dreaded explosion, at last cried 
out, as if in ill humour that his expectation was likely 
to be disappointed, *' Well ! if she won't blow up. 111 
see if I can get away from her*:" and instantly jump, 
in^ up, he made the best of his way to one of the boats, 
which, I understand, he reached in safety. Directions 
were, at one period, given, that every man should tie a 
rope round his waist, by which he might afterwards at- 
tach himself to the rafu, should he be suddenly forced 
to take to the water. While the people were busily 
occupied in adopting this recommendation, I was sur- 
prised, I had almost said amused, by the singular deli- 
cacy of one of the Irish recruits, who, in searching for 
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a tojpe in one of the cabins^ called out to me, that he 
could find none, except the cordage belonging to an of- 
ficer's cot> and wished to know whether there would 
be any harm in his appropriating it to his own use.*^ 
The gradual removal of the officers was marked by a 
discipline the most rigid, and an intrepidity the most 
exemplary ; none appearing to be influenced by a vain 
and ostentatious braTcry, which, in cases of extreme 
peril, afibrds rather a presumptive proof of secret timi- 
dity than of fortitude ; nor any betraying an unmanly 
or unsoldier-like impatience to quit the ship ; but, with 
the becoming deportment of men,neither paralysed by, 
nor profanely insensible to, the accumulating dangers, 
that encompassed them, they progressively departed in 
the different boats with their soldiers ; — ^they who hap- 
pened to proceed first, leaving behind them an examme 
of coolness that could not be unprofitable to those who 
followed. But the finest illustration of their conduct 
was displayed in that of their chief, whose ability and 
invincible presence of mind, under the complicated re- 
sponsibility and anxiety of a commander, husband, and 
father, were eminently calculated, throughout this dis- 
mal day, to inspire all others with composure and forti- 
tude. Never for a moment did Colonel Fearon seem 
to forget the authority, with which his sovereign had 
invested him : nor did any of his officers, as far as my 
observation went, cease to remember the relative situa- 
tions, in which they were severally placed. I should^ 
however, be guilty of injustice ana unkindness, if I 
here omitted to hear my humble testimony to the man* 
ly behaviour of the East India Company's cadets, and 
other private passengers on board, who emulated the 
best conduct of the officers of the ship, and of the 
troops, and equally participated with them in all the 
hardships and exertions of the day. As an agreeable 
proof, too, of the subordination and good feeling, that 
governed the poor soldiers in the midst of their suffer- 
ings, I ought to state, that towards evening, when the 
melancholy groups, who were passively seated on the 
poop, exhausted by previous fatigue, anxiety, and fast-* 
ing, were beginning to experience the pain of intolera- 
ble thirsty a box of oranges was accidentally discovered 
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by some of the men, who, with a degree of mingled 
consideration, respect, and affection, that could hardly 
hare been expected at such a moment, refused to par- 
take of the grateful beverage, until they had offered a 
share of it to their officers. — Towards the close of this 
mournful tragedy, backwardness, rather than an impa- 
tience to adopt tbe perilous and only means of escape 
that offered, became discernible on the part of the un- 
happyremnant still on board. Captain Cobb, in his im- 
moveable resolution to be the last, if possible, to quit his 
ship, and in his generous anxiety for the preservation of 
every life intrusted to his charge, refused to seek the 
boat, until he again endeavoured to urge onward the 
few still around him, who seemed struck dumb and 
powerless with dismay. {[The difficulties and dangers 
which so much alarmed these men are well described in 
the Narrative, and were such as had nearly proved fa- 
tal to the captain's own personal escape.l But, finding 
all his entreaties fruitless, and hearing the guns, whose 
tackle was burst asunder by the advancing flames, 
successively exploding in the hold, into which they had 
fallen, — this gallant officer, after having nobly pursued^ 
for the preservation of others, a course of exertion, that 
has been rarely equalled either in its duration or diffi- 
culty, at last felt it right to provide for his own safety, 
by laying hold on the topping-lift, or rope that con- 
nects the driver-boom with the mizzen-top,and thereby 
getting over the heads of the infatuated men, who 
occupied the boom, unable to go either backward or 
forward, and ultimately dropping himself into the 
water. The means of escape, nowever, did not cease 
to be presented to the unfortunate individuals above 
referred to, long after Captain Cobb took his departure, 
-—since one of the boats persevered in keeping its sta- 
tion under the Kent's stern, not only after all expostu- 
lation and entreaty with those on board had^ failed, 
but until the flames, bursting forth from the cabin 
windows, rendered it impossible to remain, without in- 
flicting the greatest cruelty upon the individuals that 
manned it. — After the arrival of the last boat, the flames, 
which had spread along the upper deck and poop, as- 
cended with the rapidity of lightning to the masts and 
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rigging, forming one general conflagration^ that lUu-* 
minated the heavens to an immense distance, and was 
strongly reflected upon several objects on board the 
brig. The flags oi distress hoisted in the morning, 
-were seen, for a considerable time, waving amid the 
flames, until the masts, to which they were suspended, 
successively fell, like stately steeples, over the ship's 
aide. At last, about half-past one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the devouring element having communicated to 
the magazine, the long-threatened explosion was seen : 
and the blazing fragments of the once magnificent 
Kent were instantly hurried, like so many rockets, 
high into the air : leaving, in the comparative darkness 
that succeeded, the deathful scene of that disastrous 
day, floating before the mind, like some feverish dream. 

— ^L^y ^"^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^y interposition of Providence, 
fourteen of the unhappy men left behind in the Kent, 
were, after the explosion^ picked up from the wreck 
by the crew of the Caroline, a vessel on its passage 
from Egypt to Liverpool.]] Narrative of a Passenger, 



DISMAL ADVENTUBE IN AN E07PTIAN GAVEBN. 

Qln the year 1813, Mr Legh, an English traveller, 
and his companions, having, in the course of a voyage 
down the Nile, been informed of the existence, near 
Manfalout, of certain caverns, containing the mum« 
mies of crocodiles, resolved to pay them a visit. For 
this purpose they engaged four Arabs to be their guides 
to the caverns, which were situate within the confines 
of the desert. A circular pit^ about 18 feet in depth, 
brought them down to the level of the excavations : 
three of the Arabs descended with them^ and^ with 
lighted torches, they made their way through various 
winding passages, without finding any more than a 
few fragments of the crocodile mummies. The in- 
teresting circumstances which followed, are thus de- 
scribed by the traveller.^ — Our curiosity was still un- 
satisfied. We had been wandering, for more than an 
hour, in low subterranean passages, and felt con- 
siderably fatigued by the irksomeness of the posture. 
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in which we had been obliged to more, and the heat 
of our tordies, in those narrow and low galleries. Bat 
the Arabs spoke so confidently of sacceiding in this 
second trials that we were induced once more to attend 
them. We found the opening of the chamber^ which 
we now upproached, guarded by a trench of unknown 
depth, and wide enough to require a good leap. The 
first Arab jumped the ditch^ and we all followed him. 
The passage we entered was extremely small^ and so 
low in some places^ as to oblige us to crawl flat on the 
ground, and almost always on our hands and knees. 
The intricacies of its windings resembled a labyrinth ; 
and it terminated at length in a chamber much smaller 
than that we had left ; but, like it, containing nothing 
to satisfy our curiosity. Our search hitherto had been 
fruitless : but the mummies might not be far distant ; 
another effort, and we might still be successful. The 
Arab, whom I followed, and who led the way, now 
entered another gallery, and we all continued to move 
in the same manner as before, each preceded by a 
guide. We had not gone far before the heat became 
excessive ; for my own part, I found my breathing ex- 
tremely difficult, my head began to ache most violently, 
and I had a most distressing sensation of fulness about 
the breast. We felt that we had gone too far, and yet 
were almost deprived of the power of returning. At 
this moment the torch of the first Arab went out. I 
was close to him, and saw him fall on his side : he 
uttered a groan ; his legs were strongly convulsed ; 
and I hearda rattling noise in his throat; — he was dead! 
The Arab behind me, seeing the torch of his compa- 
nion extinguished, and conceiving he had stumbled, 
passed me, advanced to his assistance and stooped. I 
observed him appear faint, totter, and fall in a mo- 
ment : — he also was dead ! The third Arab came for- 
ward and made an effort to approach the bodies, but 
stopt short. We looked at each other in silent horror, 
the danger increased every instant ; our torches burnt 
faintly : our breathing became more difficult ; our 
knees tottered under us; and we felt our strength 
nearly gone. There was no time to be lost. The 
American, Barthow, cried to us to take courage ; and 
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we began to mave back as fast as we could. We heard 
the remaining Arab shouting after us, calling us Caf- 
fres, imploring our assistance^ and upbraiding us with 
deserting him. But we were obliged to leave him to 
his fate^ expecting every moment to share it with him. 
The windings of the passages, through which we had 
come, increased the difficulty of our escape ; we might 
take a wrong turn, and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entered. Even supposing we took the 
shortest road, it was but too probable our strength 
would fail us before we arrivea. We had each of us 
separately, and unknown to one another, observed at« 
tentively the different shapes of the stones, which pro- 
jected into the galleries we had passed^ so that each 
had an imperfect clew to the labyrinth we had now to 
retrace. We compared notes, and only on one occasion 
had a dispute ; tne American differing from my friend 
and myself. In this dilemma we were determined by 
the majority, and fortunately were right. Exhausted 
with fatigue and terror, we reached the edire of the 
deep trench, which ren^ned to be crossed, ^ore we 
got into tile great chamber. Mustering all my strength 
I leaped, and was followed by the American. Smelt 
stood on the brink, ready to drop with fatigue* He 
called to us, ** for God's sake to help him over the 
fosse, or at least to stop, if only for five minutes, to 
allow him to recover his strength." It was impossible. 
To stay was death, and we could not resist the desire 
to push on, and reach the open air. We encouraged 
him to summon all his force, and he cleared the trench. 
When we reached the open air, it was one o'clock. 
«nd the heat of the sun about 160°. Our sailors, who 
were waiting for us, had luckily a bardak full of water, 
which they sprinkled upon us : but, though a little 
refreshed, it was not possible to climb the sides of the 
pit ; they unfolded their turbans, and, slinging them 
round our bodies, drew us to the top. Our appearance 
alone without our guides naturally astonisned the 
Arab, who had remained at the entrance of the ca- 
vern ; and he anxiously inquired for his friends. To 
have confessed they were dead, would have excited 
sui^idon : he ivould have supposed we had murdered 
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them» and have alarmed the inhabitants of Amabdie to 
purine m, and revenge the death of their friends. We 
replied^ therefore^ " they were comings and were em- 
ployed in bringing out the mummies we had founds 
whidb was the cause of their delay." We lost no time 
in mounting our asses, recrossed tne Desert^ and passed 
hastily by the village, to regain the ferry at Manfalout. 

Legk. 
[^ After this, the travellers, as may well be believed, 
embarked with all possible haste, but, being retarded 
by contrary wind, were overtaken by some Turks and 
Arabs, who carried them back to Manfalout^ where 
the Arabs demanded vengeance for the murder of 
their friends. The magistrate, before whom they were 
carried, behaved to them very harshly in public, 
but in private advised and assisted them to escape. 
Being, however, a second time retarded by the wind, 
they were again brought back, and on this occasion, 
found, among their clamorous accusers, the Arab, 
whom they refused to assist in the cavern, by Whom 
they were now charged with having murdered his com- 
panions by magic. But in consequence of a threaten- 
ed appeal to the Pacha of Egypt, and the payment of 
two Spanish dollars to each of the widows of the un- 
fortunate men, they were allowed to proceed on their 
voyage.] 



FALL OP PAUT op A MOUNTAIN IN SWITZERLAND. 

QMany of our young readers may have heard of those 
frightful avalanches of snow, which sooflen come thun- 
dering down from the lofly mountains of Switzerland ; 
but perhaps few of them are aware of the danger, to 
which the inhabitants of Alpine districts are not unfre- 
quently exposed, by the still more awful precipitation 
of the mountains themselves, into the valleys beneath. 
A signal catastrophe of this description took place in 
the year 1806, when a portion of the mountain of Ross- 
berg, which had occupied a space twice as great as the 
city of Paris, descended at once, with the most dread- 
ful devastation, into the Lake of Lowertz. Of this aw- 
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ful event, a traveller gives the following very interest- 
ing description.^ The suinraer of 1806 had been very 
rainy, and on the 1st and 2d September it rained in* 
cessantly. New crevices were observed in the flank of 
the mountain ; a sortof crackling noise was heard inter- 
nally ; stones started out of the ground ; detached frag^ 
ments of rocks rolled down the mountain. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon on the 3d of September, a large 
rock became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of 
black dust. Towards the lower part of the mountaiif 
the ground seemed pressed do wn from above ; and, when 
a stick or a spade was driven in, it moved o£ itself. A 
man, who had been digging in his garden, ran away 
from fright at these extraordinary appearances. Soon 
a fissure, larger than all the others, was observed ; in* 
sensibly it increased. Springs of water ceased all at 
once to flow ; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely 
reeled ; birds flew away screaming. A few minutes 
before five o'clock, the symptoms of some mighty catas- 
strophe became still stronger ; the whole surface of the 
mountain seemed to glide down, but so slowly as to af- 
ford time to the inhabitants to go away. An old man, 
who had often predicted some such disaster, wasquietly 
smoking his pi^, when told by a young man running 
by^ that the mountain was in the act of falling. He 
rose and looked out, but came into his house again, say- 
ing he had time to fill another pipe. The young man, 
continuing to fly, was thrown down several times, and 
escaped with difficulty. Looking back, he saw the 
house carried ofi^ all at once. — Another inhabitant, be- 
ing alarmed, took two of his children, and ran away 
with them, calling to his wife to follow with the third ; 
but she went in for another, who still remained, Mari- 
anne aged five. Just then Francisca Ulrich, their 
servant, was crossing the room with this Marianne, whom 
she held by the hand, and saw her mistress. At that 
instant, as Francisca afterwards said, " The house ap- 
peared to be torn from its foundation (it was of wood), 
and spun round and round like a tetotum : I was some- 
times on my head, sometimes on my feet, in total dark- 
ness, and violently separated from the diild." When 
the motion stopped, shefound herself jammed in on all 
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sides, with head downwards, much bruised, and in 
extreme pain. She supposed she was buried alire, at 
a great depth. With much difficulty she disengaged 
her right hand, and wiped the blood torn her eyes. 
Presently she heard the faint moans of Marianne, and 
called to her by her name. The child answered that she 
was on her back, amongstonesand bushes, which sheheld 
fast ; but that her hands were free, and that she saw 
the light, and even something green. She asked whe- 
ther people would not soon come to take them out. 
Francisca answered that it was the day of judgment, 
and that no one was left to help them, but that they 
would be released by death, and be happy in heaven. 
They prayed together. At last Franciscans ear was 
struck by the sound of a bell, which she knew to be 
that of Stenenberg. Then seven o'clock struck in an- 
other village, and she began to hope there were still liv. 
ing beings, and endeavoured to comfort the child. The 
poor little girl was at first clamorous for her supper, 
out her cries soon became fainter, and at last quite died 
away. Francisca, still with her head downwards, and 
surrounded with damp earth, experienced a sense of cold 
in her feet almost insupportable. After prodigious ef- 
forts, she succeeded in disengaging her legs, and thinks 
this saved her life. Many hours had passed in this 
situation, when she again heard the voice of Marianne, 
who had been asleep, and now renewed her lamenta- 
tions. In the mean time, the unfortunate father, who 
with much difficulty had saved himself and two chil- 
dren, wandered about till daylight, when he came 
among the ruins to look for the rest of his family. He 
soon discovered his wife, by afoot which appearedabove 
ground. She was dead, with a child in her arms. His 
cries, and the noise be made in digging, were heard by 
Marianne, who called out. She was extricated with a 
broken thigh ; and, saying that Francisca was not far 
off, a further search led to her release also, but in such 
a state that her life was despaired of. She was blind 
for some days, and remained subject to convulsive fits 
c^ terror. It appeared that the house, or themselves at 
least, had been carried down about 1500 feet from 
ivhere it stood befare.«-^In another place, a child two 
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years old was found imhurtj lying on its straw mattress 
upon the mud, without any vestige of the house, from 
which he had^been separated. Such a mass of earth 
and stone rushed at once into the Lake of Lowertx, al-> 
though five miles distant, that one end of it was filled 
up ; and a prodigious wave passing completely over 
the island of Schwanaw, seventy feet above the usual 
level of the water, overwhelmed the opposite shore, 
and, as it returned, swept away into the lake many 
houses with their inhabitants. SimoncL 



MB JAH£8 FSBOUSON's ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

I WAS born in the year 1710, a few miles from Keith, 
a little village in Banffshire in the north of Scotland, 
and can with pleasure say that my parents, though 
poor, were religious and honest ; lived in good repute 
with all who knew them ; and died with good charac- 
ters. As my father had nothing to support a large 
family, but his daily labour, and the profits arising from 
a few acres of land which he rented, it was not to be 
expected, that he could bestow much on the education 
of his children ; yet they were not neglected ; for, at 
his leisure hours, he taught them to read and write. 
And it was while he was teaching my elder brother to 
read the Scotch Catechism, that I acquired my reading. 
Ashamed to ask my father to instruct me, I used, when 
he and my brother were abroad, to take the catechism 
and study the lesson, which he had been teaching my 
brother ; and, when any difficulty occurred, I went to a 
neighbouring old woman, who gave me such help, as 
enabled me to read tolerably well, before my father had 
thought of teaching me. Some time after, he was 
agreeably surprised to find me reading by myself; he 
thereupon gave me further instruction, and also taught 
me to write, which^ with about three months I after- 
wards had at the grammar-school at Keith, was all the 
education I ever received. — ^My taste for mechanics 
arose from an odd accident. When about seven or 
eight years of age, a part of the roof of the house being 
decayed^my father^ desirous of mendingit, appliedaprop 



$tad lever torn upriglit apar, toraue it to its former &^ 
toation ; and,to my gretaatonwhwient^Iaaw hiniy urith- 
oat oonndering toe reason^ lift up the ponderoua roof 
aa if it had been a amall weight. I attributed this, at 
first, to a degree of strength, that excited my terror, as 
well as wonder ; but, thinking further of tlie matter, I 
recollected that he had applied his strength to that end 
of the lever which was fartnest from the prop ; and find- 
ing, on inquiry, that this was the means, whereby the 
seeming woncier was effected, I began making levers 
(which I then called bars), and, by applying weights to 
them different ways, I found the power, gained by my 
bar, was jost in proportion to the lengths of the differ, 
ent parts of the bar, on either side of the prop. I then 
thought it was a great pity, that^ by means of this bar, 
a weight could be raisea but a very little way. On 
this, I soon imagined that, by pulling round a wheel, 
the weight might be raised to any height, by tying a 
rope to the weight, and winding the rope round the 
axle of the wheel ; and that the power gained must be 
just as great, as the wheel was broader than the axle 
was thick ; and found it to be exactly so, by hanging 
one weight to a rope put round the wheel, and another 
to the rope that coiled round the axle ; so that, in these 
two macnines, it appeared very plain, that their advan- 
tage was as great, as the space gone through by the 
working power exceeded thespace gone through by the 
weight ; and this property, I also thought, must take 
place in a wedge for cleaving wood: but then I happen- 
ed not to think of the screw. By means of a turning- 
lathe, which my father had, and sometimes used, 
and a little knife, I was enabled to make wheels, and 
other things necessary for my purpose. I then wrote 
a short account of these machines, and sketched out 
figures of them with a pen, imagining it to be the first 
treatise of the kind, that ever was written ; but found 
my mistake, when I afterwards showed it to a gentle- 
man, who told me that these things were known long 
before, and showed me a printed book, in which they 
were treated of: and I was much pleased, when I found 
that my account (so far as I had carried it) agreed with 
the principles of mechanics in the book he showed me. 
•^^But as laj father could not afford to maintain me. 
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"while I was in pursuit only of these matters^ and I was 
rather too young and weak for hard labour^ he put me 
out to a neighbour to keep sheep, which I continued to 
do for some years; and in that time, I began to study 
the stars in the night. In the daytime, I amused my- 
self by making models of mills, spinning-wheels, and 
such other things as I happened to see. — ^I then went to 
serve a considerable farmer in the neighbourhood, whose 
name was James Glashan. I found him very kind and 
indulgent ; but he soon observed, that, when my work 
was over, I went into a field, with a blanket about me, 
lay down on my back, and stretched a thread with small 
beads upon it, at arm's length, between my eye and the 
stars, sliding the beads upon it, till they hid such 
and such stars from my eye, in order to take their ap- 
parent distances from one another, and then laying the 
thread down on a paper, I marked the stars thereon by 
the beads, according to their respective positions, hav- 
ing a candle by me. My master at first laughed at me, 
but, when I explained mv meaning to him, he encourag- 
ed me to go on ; and^ that I might make fair copies in 
the daytime, of what I had done in the night, he often 
worked for me himself. I shall always have a respect 
for the memory of that man. — One day he happened to 
send me with a message to the Reverend Mr John 
Gilchrist, minister at Keith, to whom I had been known 
fi*om my childhood. I carried my star-papers, to show 
them to him, and found him looking over a large par- 
cel of maps, which I surveyed with great pleasure, as 
they were the first I had ever seen. He then told me 
that the earth is round like a ball, and explained the 
map of it to me. I requested him to lend me that 
map, to take a copy of it in the evenings. He cheer- 
fully consented to this, giving me, at the same time, a 
pair of compasses, a ruler, pens, ink, and paper : and 
dismissed me with an injunction, not to neglect my 
master's business by copying the map, which I might 
keep as long as I pleased. For this pleasant employ- 
ment my master gave me more time, than I could rea- 
sonably expect ; and often took the thrashing.flail out 
of my hands, and worked himself, while I sat by him 
in the barn, busy with my compasses, ruler, and pen. 
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When I had finished the copy^ I asked leave to carry 
home the map ; he told me I was at liberty to do so, 
and might stay two hours to converse with the minister. 
In my way thither^ I happened to pass by the school, 
at which I had been before, and saw a genteel-looking 
man (whose name I aflerwards learned was CantJey), 
painting a sundial on the wall. I stopped a while to 
observe him, and the schoolmaster came out, and asked 
me what parcel it was, that I had under my arm. I 
showed him the map, and the copy I had made of it, 
wherewith he appeared to be very well pleased, and 
asked me, whetner I should not like to learn of Mr 
Cantley to make sundials. Mr Cantley looked at the 
copy of the fnap, and commended it much ; telling the 
schoolmaster (Mr John Skinner) that it was a pity I 
did not meet with notice and encouragement. I had a 
good deal of conversation with him, and found him to 
be quite affable and communicative, which made me 
think I should be extremely happy, if I could be fur- 
ther acquainted with him. — I then proceeded with the 
map to the minister, and showed him the copy of it. 
While we were conversing together, a neighbouring 
gentleman, Thomas Grant, Esq. of Achoynaney, hap- 
pened to come in ; and the mmister immediately in- 
troduced me to him, showing him what I had done. He 
expressed great satisfaction, asked me some questions 
about the construction of maps, and told me, that, if I 
would go and live at his house, he would order his but- 
ler, Alexander Cantley, to give me a great deal of in- 
struction. Finding that this Cantley was the man, 
whom I had seen painting the sundial, and of whom I 
had already conceived a very high opinion, I told Squire 
Grant that I would rejoice to be at his house, as soon 
as the time was expired, for which I was engaged with 
my present master. He very politely offered to put 
one in my place, but this I declined. — When the term 
of my servitude was out, I left my good master, and 
went to the gentleman's house (1730), where I quickly 
found myself with a most humane good family. Mr 
Cantley the butler soon became my friend, and con- 
tinued so till his death. He was the most extraordi- 
nary man, that I ever was acquainted with, or perhaps 
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^ver shall see ; for he was a complete master of arith* 
metic ; a good mathematician ; a master of music on 
every known instrument except the harp ; understood 
Liatin^ French^ and Greek ; let blood extremely well ; 
and could even prescribe as aphysician upon any urgent 
occasion. He was what is generally called self-taught ; 
but I think he mighty with much more propriety^ have 
been termed Gk>D Almighty's scholar. He imme* 
diately began to teach me decimal arithmetic and al- 
gebra ; for I had already learned vulgar arithmetic, at 
my leisure hours, from books. He then proceeded to 
teach me the elements of geometry ; but, to my inex- 
pressible grief, just as I was beginning that branch of 
science, he left Mr Grant, and went to the late Earl of 
Fife's, at several miles distance. The good family I was 
then with could not prevail with me to stay after he was . 
gone : so I left them, and went to my father's. — He had 
made me a present of Gt>rdon's Greographical Grammar, 
which, at tnat time, was to me a great treasure. There 
is no figure of a globe in it, although it contains a to* 
lerable description of the globes, and their use. From 
this diescription I made a globe in three weeks* at my 
father's, having turned the ball thereof out of a piece 
of wood, which ball I covered with paper, and de- 
lineated a map of the world upon it : made the me- 
ridian ring and horizon of wood, covered them with 
paper and graduated them : and was happy to find, 
that, by my globe (which was the first I ever saw), 
I could solve the problems. But this was not likely to 
afford me bread, and I could not think of staying with 
my father, who, 1 knew full well, could not main- 
tain me in that way, as it would be of no service to 
him : and he had, without my assistance, hands suffi- 
cient for all his work. I then went to a milter, think- 
ing it would be a very easy business to attend the mill, 
and that I should have a great deal of leisure time to 
studv decimal arithmetic and geometry. But my mas- 
ter, being too fond of tippling at an alehouse, lefl the 
whole care of the mill to me, and almost starved me for 
want of victuals ; so that I was glad when I could have 
a little oatmeal, mixed with cold water, to eat. I was 
engaged for a year in this man's service, at the end of 
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which I left hin^ end retarnedj in a very weak state^ to 
iny father's. Fergunm. 
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Soon after I had recovered my former strength^ a 
neighbouring farmer, who practised as a physician in 
that part of die country, came to my father's, wanting 
to have me as a labouring servant. My father advised 
me to go to Dr Young, telling me that the doctor 
would instruct me in that part of his business. This 
he promised to do, which was a temptation to me. 
But, instead of performing his promise, he kept me 
constantly to very hard labour, and never once showed 
me one of his books. All his servants complained, that 
he was the hardest master they had ever lived with ; 
and it was my misfortune to be engaged with him finr 
half a year. But, at the end of three months, I was 
so much overwrought, that I was almost disabled, 
which obliged me to leave him ; and he was so un- 
just as to give me nothing at all for the time J had 
been with him, because I did not complete my half- 
year's service ; though he knew that I was not able, and 
had seen me working, for the last fortnight, as much as 
possible with one hand and arm, when I could not lift 
the other from my side. And, what I thought was 

Particularly hard, he never once tried to give me the 
^ast relief, further than once bleeding me, which ra- 
ther did me hurt than good, as I was very weak, and 
much emaciated. I then went to my father's, where I 
was confined for two months, on account of my hurt, 
and despaired of ever recovering the use of my left 
arm. And during all that time> the doctor never once 
came to see me, although the distance was not quite 
two miles. But my friend Mr Cantley, hearing of my 
misfortune at twelve miles distance, sent me proper 
medicines and applications, by means of which I re- 
covered the use of my arm : but found myself too weak 
to think of going into service again, and had entirely 
lost my appetite, so that I could take nothing but a 
draught of milk once a-day for many weeks. In order 
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, to amuse myself in this low state^ I madea wooden cloek^ 
the frame of which was also of wood ; and it kept time 
pretty well. The bell^ on which the hammer struck 
the hours, was the neck of a broken bottle. Having 
then no idea how any time-keeper could go but by a 
weight and line, I wondered how a watch could go 
. in aU positions ; and was sorry that I had never thought 
. of asking Mr Cantley, who could very easily have in. 
formed me. But happening one day to see a gentleman 
' ride by my father's house, I aaked him what o'clock it 
< then was ; he looked at his watch and told me. As he 
did that with so much good nature, I begged of him to 
' show me the inside of his watch : and uiough he was 
.an entire stranger, he immediately opened the watch, 
and, having put it into my hands, explained every 
tiling I wisned to know regarding it. I thanked the 
genUeman, and told him that I now understood the 
•thing very well. I then tried to make a watch with 
, wooden wheels, and made the spring of whalebone t 
but found that I could not make the watch go when 
the balance was put on, because the teeth of the wheels 
•were rather too weak to bear the force of a spring suffi- 
cient to move the balance ; although the wheels would 
run fast enough when the balance was taken off. I 
enclosed the whole in a wooden case, very little bigger 
than a breakfast teacup : but a clumsy neighbour, one 
day looking at my watch, happened to let it fall ; and 
turning hastily about to pick it up, set his foot upon it, 
and crushed it all to pieces ; which so provoked my fa- 
ther that he was almost ready to beat the man ; and dis- 
couraged me so much, that I never attempted to make 
such a machine again, especially as I was thoroughly 
convinced I could never make one, that would be of 
any real use.— -As soon as I was able to go abroad, I 
carried my globe, clock, and copies of some other maps, 
besides that of the world, to the late Sir James Dun- 
bar of Dum (about seven miles from where my father 
lived,) as I had heard that Sir James was a very good, 
natured, friendly, inquisitive gentleman. He received 
me in a very kind manner, was pleased with what I 
showed him, and desired that I would clean his clocks. 
This, for the first time, I attempted ; and then began 

k2 
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to pick up some motiey in that way about the countfy, 
maKing Sir James's house my home at his desire. — ^Two 
large globular stones stood on the top of his gate : on 
one of them I painted (with oil-colours^) a map of the 
terrestrial globe^ and on the other a map of the celes- 
tial^ from a planisphere of the stars, which I copied on 
paper, from a celestial globe belonging to a neignbonr- 
ing gentleman. The enlightened parts of the terres- 
trial globe answered to the like enlightened parts of 
the earth at all tiroes : so that, whenever the sun shone 
on the globe, one might see to what places the sun was 
then rising, to what places it was setting, and all the 
places where it was then day or night, throughout the 
earth. — During the time I was at Sir James's hospita- 
ble house, his sister, the Honourable the Lady Dipple, 
came there on a visit, and Sir James introduced me to 
her. She asked me whether I could draw patterns far 
needlework on aprons and gowns. On snowing me 
•some, I undertook the work, and drew seyeral for lier; 
some of which were copied from her patterns, and the 
rest 1 did according to my own fancy. On this I was 
sent for by other ladies in the country, and began to 
think myself growing very rich, by the money I got 
for such drawings ; out of which I had the pleasure of 
occasionally supplying the wants of my poor fatherw— - 
Yet, all this while, I could not leave off star-gazing 
in the nights, and taking the placesof the planetsamonff 
the stars, by my above-mentioned thread. By this I 
could observe now the planets changed their places 
among the stars, and delineated their paths on rae oe* 
lestial map, which I had copied from the above-men- 
tioned celestial globe. By observing what constellations 
the ecliptic pac»ed through in that map, and compar* 
Ing these with the starry heaven, I was so impressed, 
as sometimes to imagine that I saw the ecliptic in die 
heaven, among the stars, like a broad circular road €of 
the sun's apparent course ; and fancied the paths of the 
planets toresemblethenarrowruts made by cart-wheels, 
sometimes on one part of a plain road, and sometimes 
on the other, crossing the road at small angles, but ne- 
ver going far from either side of it.-— Sir James's house 
was full of pictures and prints, severe of which I 
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copied with pen and ink ; this nuule him think I might 
beeonie a painter. Lady Dipple had been but a few 
weeks there^ when William Baird, Esq. of Auchmed- 
dm, came on a visit ; he was the husband of one of 
that lady's daughters^ and I found him to be very in- 
ffenious and communicative ; he invited me to go to his 
house, and stay some time with him, telling me that I 
should have free access to his library, which was a very 
larffe one ; and that he would furnish me with all sorts 
of unplements for drawing. I went thither, and staid 
about eight months; but was much disappointed at find- 
ing hardly any books of astronomy in nis library, al« 
though there were many books on geography, and other 
sdenees. Several of these, indeed, were in Latin, 
and more in French ; which being languages that I 
did not understand, I had recourse to him for what 
I wanted to know of these subjects, which he cheer- 
fully read to me; and it was as easy for him, at sight, 
to l*ead English from a Greek, Latin, or French book, 
as firom an English one. He furnished me with pen- 
cils and Indian ink ; and, although he had but an in- 
different hand at that work, yet he was a very acute 
judge ; and consequently a very fit person for showing 
me how to correct my own work. He was the first 
who ever sat to me for a picture ; and I found it was 
much easier to draw from the life than from any pic- 
ture whatever, as nature was more striking than any 
imitation of it. Fergusm^ 

Mr Ferguson continues this very interesting account 
of himself by stating, that the first attempts, which 
were made to forward his success as a painter, entirely 
failed ; but that aflerwards, through the kindness of 
the Reverend Dr Robert Keith at Edinburgh, to whose 
notice he was recommended by his good friend Mr 
Baird, ''he soon had as much businessas hecould possi- 
bly manage, so as not only to put a good deal of money 
in his own pocket, but also to spare what was sufficient 
to help to supply his father and mother in their old age ; 
and tnus a business was providentially put into his 
hands, which he followed for six and twenty years." 
But> with the exception of a year or two, during which 
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he took a hnej Hat studying medicine, lie never abaii' 
doned his astrononncsl pursuits. At length, by ardenf 
seal, end jperseTering diligence, this 8hepherd--bo7caine 
to he ranked among the philosophers of his day, — ^was 
admitted, in a manner peculiarly honourable, to a place 
in the Royal Society of London, md in the American 
Philosophical Society,— -delivered lectures on ezperi- 
mental philosophy, which were frequently honoured 
with the presence of his sovereign, who distinguidied 
him by numerous marks of his fiivour,^-«nd his works 
continue to instruct succeeding generations, as well as 
to gild his own once humble name. " Mr Ferguson/' 
observes Dr Brewster, ** possessed a clear judgment, 
and was capable of thinking and writing on philosophi- 
cal subjects, with great accuracy and preosioo. He 
had a peculiar talent for simplifying what was complex, 
for rendering intelligible what was abstracted, and for 
bringing down, toUie lowest capacities, what was na- 
turaUy above them. His unwearied assiduitr in the 
acquisition of knowledge may be inferred from tne great 
variety of his publications. In his manners, he was 
affable and mild ; in his dispositions, communicative 
and benevolent. His religious character corresponded 
with his general conduct. The anxieties and changes 
of his eventful life never effaced the religious impres« 
sions of his youth, but rather strengthened those prin- 
ciples of duty, which the piety of his parents had early 
implanted ; and confirmed him in the belief of those 
peculiar doctrines of our faith, which are the surest 
foundation of moral practice, and best fitted to inspire 
us with confidence, when the concerns of the present 
life must cease to interest us." 



CHARACTER OF HR JAMES WATT. 

Mr Jambs Watt, the great improver of the steam- 
engine, died on the 25tb of August 1819, at his seat of 
Heathfield near Birmingham, iii the 84th year of his 
age. This name fortunately needs no commemoration 
of ours, for he that bore it survived to see it crowned 
wiUi undisputed and unenvied honours ; and many ge- 
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will probably paas away, before ft shall have 
'' fathered all its fame." We have said that Mr Watt 
.was the great improver of the steam-engine ; but^ in 
truth, as to all that is admirable in its structure, or vast 
in its utility, he should rather be described as its t»- 
tfentor. It was by his invention that its action was 
so regulated, as to make it capable of being applied to 
the finest and mostdelicate manufactures, and its power 
so increased, as to set weight and solidity at defiance. 
By his admirable contrivances, it has become a thing 
stupendous alike for its force and its flexibility, — ^for 
the prodiffious power which it can exert» and the ease, 
and precision, and ductility, with which it can be 
varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of an ele« 
phant, that can pick up a pin, or rend an oak, is as no. 
thing to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, 
a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war, 
like a bauble, in the air. It can embroider muslin, and 
forge anchors,— cut steel into ribands, and impel load- 
ed vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.-— 
It would be difficult to estimate the value of the bene- 
fits, which these inventions have conferred upon the 
country. There is no branch of industry, that has not 
been indebted to them ; and, in all the most material, 
they have not only widened most magnificentlv the 
field of its exertions, but multiplied a thousancKfold 
the amount of its productions. Our improved steam- 
engine has increased indefinitely the mass of human 
comforts and enjoyments, and rendered cheap and ac- 
cessible, all over the world, the materials of wealth and 
prosperity. It has armed the feeble hand of man, in 
short, with a power to which no limits can be assigned, 
completed the dominion of mind over the most refrac- 
tory qualities of matter, and laid a sure foundation for 
all those future miracles of mechanic power, which are 
to aid and reward the labours of after generations. It 
is to the genius of one man, too, that all this is mainly 
owing ; and certainlv no man ever before bestowed 
such a gift on his kind. The blessing is not only uni. 
versal, but unbounded ; and the fabled inventors of the 
plough, and the loom, who were deified by the erring 
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gratitude of their rude ooBtemporaries, conferred less 
important benefits on mankind^ than the inyentorof our 
present steam-engine. — ^Independently of his great at^ 
tainments in medianics^ Mr Watt was an extraordi- 
nary^ and, in many respects, a wonderful man. Per- 
haps no individual in his age possessed so much^ and 
such varied and exact infbrmation,^-had read so mndi, 
or remembered what he read so accurately and well. 
That he should have been minutely and extensively 
skilled in chemistry and the arts, and in most of the 
branches of physical science, might perhaps have been 
. conjectured : but it could not have been inferred from 
his usual occupations, and probably is. not generally 
known, that he was curiously learned in many branches 
of Mitiquity, metaphysics, medicine, and etymology; 
and perfectly at home in all the details of architecture, 
music, and law. He was well acquainted, too> with 
most dp the modem languages, and familiar with their 
most recent literature.^ — His astonishing memory was 
aided, no doubt, in a great measure, by a still h^^er 
and rarer faculty,-*by his power of digesting and ar- 
ranging, in its proper place, all the information he re- 
ceived, and of casting aside and rejecting, as it were, 
instinctively, whatever waa worthless or immaterial. 
He never appeared, therefore, to be at all encumbered 
or perplexed with the verbiage of the dull books he 
penised, or the idle talk to which he listened ; but to 
nave at once extracted, by a kind of intellectual al- 
chymy, all that was worthy of attention, and to have 
reduced it, for his own use, to its true value, and to its 
simplest form^— It is needless to say, that, with those 
vast resources, his conversation was, at all times^ rich 
and instructive, in no ordinary degree ; but it was, if 
possible, still more pleasing than wise, and had all the 
charms of familiarity, with all the substantial treasures 
of knowledge. No man could be more social in his 
spirit, less assuming or fastidious in his manners, or 
more kind and indulgent towards all who approached 
him. He rather liked to talk, — at least in his latter 
years ; but, though he took a considerable share of the 
conversation, he rarely suggested the topics, on which it 
was^to turn, but readily and quietly took up wht^ver 
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was presented by those around him, and astonished the 
idle and barren propounders of an ordinary theme, by 
the treasures which he drew from the mine they had 
nncoRSciously opened. He generally seemed, indeed, 
to have no choice or predilection for one subject ot* 
discourse rather than another ; but allowed his mind, 
like a great cyclopaedia, to be opened at any letter his 
associate might choose to turn up, and only endeavour^ 
ed to select, from his inexhaustible stores, what might 
be best adapted to the taste of his present hearers. As 
to their capacity, he gave himself no trouble; and, in* 
deed, such was his singular talent for making all things 
plain, clear, and intelligible, that scarcely any one could 
be aware of such a deficiency in his presence. His 
talk, too, though overflowing with information, had no 
resemblance to lecturing or solemn discoursing, but on 
the contrary was full of colloquial spirit and pleasant* 
ry. He had a certain quiet and grave humour, which 
ran through most of his conversation, and a vein of tem^ 
perate jocularity, which gave infinite zest and effect t6 
the condensed and inexhaustible information, which 
formed its main staple and characteristic. There was 
a little air of afiected testiness, and a tone of pretended 
rebuke and contradiction, with which he used toaddress 
his younger friends, that was always felt by them as an 
endearing mark of his kindness and familiarity, — and 
prized, accordingly, far beyond all the solemn compli- 
ments, that ever proceeded from the lips of authority. — 
He had, in his character, the utmost abhorrence for all 
sorts of forwardness, parade, and pretensions ; and, in- 
deed, never failed to put all such impostures out of 
countenance, by the manly plainness and honest intre- 
pidity of his language and deportment. — In his temper 
and dispositions, he was not only kind and affectionate, 
but generous and considerate of the feelings of all 
around him, and gave the most liberal assistance and 
encouragement to all young persons, who showed any 
indications of talent, or applied to him for patronage or 
advice. — He preserved, up almost to the last moment 
ot* his existence, not only the full command of his ex. 
traordinary intellect, but all the alacrity of spirit, and 
the social gayety, which had illuminated his happiest 

3 
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days. But a short time before bis death he applied 
himself, with all the ardour of early life, to the inven- 
tion of a machine for mechanically copjring all sorts of 
sculpture and statuary,*-and distributed among his 
friends some of its earliest performances, as the pro- 
ductions of a young artist, just entering on his eighty- 
third year. — This happy and useful life came at last to 
a genue close. He had suffered some inconvenience 
throuffh the summer, but was not seriously indisposed 
till within a few weeksfrom his death. He then became 
perfectly aware of the event which was approaching : 
and, with his usual tranquillity and benevolence of na- 
ture, seemed only anxious to point out, to the friends 
around him, the many sources of consolation, which 
were afforded by the circumstances, under which it was 
about to take place. He expressed his sincere grati- 
tude to Providence for the length of days, with which 
he had been blessed, and his exemption from most of 
the infirmities of age, as well as for the calm and cheer- 
ful evening of life, that he had been permitted to enjoy, 
after the honourable labours of the day had been con- 
cluded. And thus, full of years and honours, in all 
calmness and tranquillity, he yielded up his soul, with, 
out pang or struggle, — and passed from the bosom of 
his family to that of his God I 

Jeffrey. 
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SECTION V. 



MISCELLANEOUS PASSAGES. 



ON THE NECBS8ITY OP COMBINING RBLIOIOUS WITH 

SCIENTIFIC BDCCATION ; 

Being Extracts from a Sermon, preached in St P&ul's Chapel, Edin* 
burgh, on occasion of m collection for behoof of the Edinburgh Set- 
sional School, and the other Parochial Institutions, of the City. 

You are all aware of the great efforts, which have 
been lately made^ and are now making, for the educa- 
tion of the lower orders of our people^ — ^for their in- 
struction in the elementary principles of science, and 
the communication to them of that philosophical know- 
ledge, which has hitherto been confined to the learned 
and the affluent. Of the purpose of this benevolent 
attempt, or of its consequences in improving the inteU 
leciual character of our people, it is impossible to speak 
without respect and approbation. But there is an- 
other view of the subject, which every wise and thought- 
ful man will take : there is a danger, I fear, which ex^ 
perience will but too well justify, that will immediate^ 
ly suggest itself to every pious and Christian mind.— 
That every science leads naturally to religious belief, I 
am most willing to allow. But it cannot be said that 
it leads necetsarUy to it ; or that to give the young the 
principles of science is, at the same time, to give 9iem 
the principles of religion. On the contrary, if the sys- 
tem of education is entirely scientific, — ^if the minds of 
the young are not directly led to the religious conclu- 
sions which the subject suggests, — they will, in most 
cases, be either unobserved, or unfelt. And, at all 
events, even although this higher object of education 
were pursued, it is to the condusions oi natural religion 
alone they lead^ and the young would necessarily re- 
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main altogether ignorant of all that constitutes the reli- 
gion of the GotpeL It miglU happen^ therefore (and 
who will say tbat it nxnUanol happen)^ in these cases^ 
as it has so often done in the education of the higher 
orders of society^ that knowledge would be acquired at 
the expense oi religion ; — that the pride of science 
would obliterate the humility of piety : — ^that, while 
the intellectual powers of the young were thus artifi- 
cially improYedy their moral and religiou s powers would^ 
in the same proportion, be neglected ; — ^that the light of 
revelation would be quenched amid the glare of human 
knowledge ; — and that society, at last, would arrive at 
its most brilliant and its most disastrous state, that 
of external splendour and refinement, and internal 
infidelity and corruption.— ^Now, it is to meet this 
great, and not imaginary danger, that the institution 
you are now called upon to befriend, is wisely calculated ; 
and, in the peculiar circumstances of the time it comes, 
I may say, with providential mercy. It lays its hands 
upon the young in the very cradle and outset of their 
being ; and, while the tablet of their hearts is yet sus- 
ceptible of every impression, it writes upon them the 
name of Oon, and the words of eternal life. Even in 
the midst of poverty and obscurity, it raises their young 
hearts, while it tells them that they are the members^ 
Christ, and the children of the living God ; and, ere 
they enter upon the dark and dangerous path of life, it 
unveils to them that final kingdom, of which, in the 
might and mediation of their Master, they are pro- 
mised an eternal inheritance. It is in this high and holy 
discipline, that, laying the foundation of religion deep 
and strong in the very elements of the infant soul, — 
in awakening, with its earliest dawn, the manifold hopes 
and affections, which the gospel is fitted to excite, — ^in 
beginning that blessed communion with the God and 
Saviour of the human race, which even infancy can 
feel, and without which maturity is miserable, — it is in 
these various and important methods, that the system of 
education I am now attempting to illustrate is so singu* 
larly and soessentially valuable ; and, were it universally 
adopted, thedangers to which I have alluded, would time, 
ly and effectually be prevented. From the great school 
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of the gospel^ — ^from the school in which they were 
brought up in ike nurture and admonition of their Lord, 
*-the 3roung might then, with safety, advance into the 
schools of human art and h uman science. In possession 
of the mighty key, which opens up to them not only Ufe 
hut immortaUiff, they would see all the knowledge of 
time as introductory only of the knowledge of eternity. 
In acquiring a knowledge of the laws of nature, they 
would acquire, at the same time^ a deeper conviction of 
the wisdom and goodness of the God ^ their salvation : 
and every acquisition of scientific knowledge^ would 
lead them only more fully to understand, and more 
deeply to feel, that the system of the gospel was, in 
truth, the one thing needful to satisfy all the wants and 
desires of their nature ; and to comprehend, with the 
great apostle, that it, and it alone, was the power rf 
God, and the wisdom of God, unto the salvation of the 
immortal soul. In such a discipline of education, all 
the moral and religious powers of our nature would 
be cultivated along with the intellectual: the expand- 
ing mind would expand in faith, as well as in knoW' 
ledge : and, under the guidance of the Spirit that is 
from above, the people of our land would rise, we may 
trust, into that nignest state of Christian character, 
that of being a peculiar people, zealous at once in the 
maintenance of religious jaith, and in the practice of all 
good works, * * * • * * Nor 
is it possible^ my brethren, while we are sitting, as it 
were, beside that well of Hiring water, which is now 
opening to the infant flock of Christy to resist some very 
enthusiastic anticipations of the course, which its wa- 
ters are to pursue, and of the fertilities, which they are 
finally to produce. One of the noblest features of the 
age in which we live, is that of its zeal and activity in 
disseminating the light of the gospel throughout all na- 
tions : and there is not one, I am persuaded, who hears 
me, who is not, in some way or other, associated in this 
high and holy ambition. How beautifully, then, and 
how providentially, does this institution for infant edu- 
cation, rise up before you to assist you in this great 
pursuit^ and to co-operate with you to this generous 
end ! There is no country, to which it may not be ex- 
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tended. There is no tongue, in which it may not be 
taught There are no little children so far from the 
kingdom of God, to whom it doth not open its arms^ 
and whom it is not willing to receive into the house- 
hold of salvation. It is now, indeed, only in the hoar 
of its birth, — in the act of springing from the rock of 
age$. But it carries in its waters the spirit of healing 
and of power ; and if our hands receive it with the faith, 
and distribute it with the charity, of the gospel, who 
shall say where its course is to stop } Where is the 
wildemese of nature, which may not be gladdened by 
the sound of its Utfing waters 9 Where the desert 
place, which they may not make to bud and to blossom 
as the rose f The seed which you are now planting, 
smiUl and unnoticed as it may seem, is yet the seed of 
the word of God ; and, under the dew of his blessing, 
it is fitted to groiv tip in that tree of life, whose branches 
are to overshadow tne world, and whose leaves are to 
he /or the healing of the nations / Alison, 



18 THB GOSPEL HISTORY TRUE ? 

It is allowed on all hands, that the books, which we 
call the four Gospels, were written by the persons, whose 
names they bear, and nearly about the date, which is 
usually assigned to them. It is clear, too, that we pos- 
sess them at present in the same state, in which they 
existed nearly eighteen hundred years ago ; for ever 
since their publication, they have been in the hands 
both of friends and foes, who could not unite in any 
mutual plan for altering them ; and who never would 
have allowed any change to be made by each other un- 
challenged. Each of these Gospels is a history of the 
same events, — the events of the life of Jesus Christ — 
When we read a simple narrative of matters of fact, 
the natural tendency of our mind is to believe it ; pro- 
vided we see that the writer had access to sufficient in- 
formation on his subject, and are satisfied tliat his in. 
tentions were honest. Our belief, of course, would be 
much strengthened, if no less than four writers, pro- 
perly qualified for the task, should be induced to write 
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four different histories of the same transactions, without 
differing essentially in their statements. NoW, the 
four Gospels (laying for the present out of view their 
iclaim to inspiration^)are just exactly four such histories. 
They profess to be .mere narratives of fact, without 
either inference or comment. Surely the writers had 
auffident access to information : for two of the four 
were the constant and intimate companions of Him 
whose life they yftite ; and the other two were associ- 
ates of such persons^ writing under their superintend- 
ence and direction. We never think of doubting, that 
the statements, which two of the scholars of a Greek 
philosopher have published concerning him, are trust- 
worthy and accurate ; and why should we distrust the 
account given by four disciples of Christ, of what was 
spoken, and done, and suffered, by their Master ? Does 
it not greatly strengthen the testimony of each, that, 
upon the leading features of the transactions which they 
record, they fully and entirely agree ? They differ^ in- 
deed, from each other in some minute particulars : but 
does not this always happen, when honest men are stat- 
ing each his own views and impressions of a transaction, 
which has come within his own knowledge ? Would 
not a juryman place far more confidence in four wit- 
nesses, who, agreeing in all great points, should state 
some little circumstances differently, than if they all 
told their tale, from beginning to end, with such exact 
conformity of phrase and statement, as might have been 
the effect of previous concert among themselves ? — If 
the writers of the Gospel histories had access to abun- 
dant information on the subject of which they treat, it 
only remains for us to inquire, whether we have any 
grounds to impute dishonest intentions to them ? Can 
they have given to the world as true, what they them- 
selves well knew to be false ? We can scarcely figure 
to ourselves a supposition more destitute of all show of 
probability, than that it should have entered into the 
mind of a few peasants and fishermen, in the despised 
country of Judea, to league together, for the purpose of 
publishing a mere fable, as the life of a teacher of wis- 
dom and righteousness. How could they have ever 
felt any inclination to attempt what was so utterly be- 
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jond their province ? How could ibey ever have sop* 
posed themselves qualified in any respect to succeed in 
, so wild an attempt ? If so strange a conception had 
entered into their minds at all, it must have been sug- 
gested to them, one would think, either by a strong 
sense of personal interest, or by an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the glory of their country, or at least by some 
eager adherence to previous opinions of their own. 
But the history of Jesus Christ contains in itself abun« 
dant proof, that their personal interest could never be 
promoted by acknowledging his authority, and walking 
in his steps. He is represented as living a life of po- 
verty and suffering, and as holding forth to his disci- 
ples no better prospects in this world. The enthusiasm, 
which a Jew felt for his country's glory, would have 
tended to separate him fVom a teacher, who command- 
ed to '^ render unto Caesar the things which are 
CsBsar's ;" for there was nothing so intolerable to the 
national pride of Judea, as the yoke which the Roman 
emperors had laid upon it. — The vrevious opinions and 
wishes of the apostles, too, were all in direct opposition 
to the facts, which are recorded by them in the Gospel 
history. They did indeed expect, that, about the 
time when Jesus Christ was born, there should appear 
a promised messenger of God, the Messiah. But they 
expected that this Messiah should prove a conquering 
pnnce, surrounded with affluence and splendour : every 
step of whose brilliant career should be the very re* 
verse of what they themselves have recorded as the 
tenor of their Master's life. They expected also, that 
Messiah should confirm the authority of the ceremonial 
law. Nor can any thing be imagined more adverse to 
the whole tone of their previous feelings, than the doc- 
trine, that all who worship Ood may worship him, not 
in Jerusalem only, but wherever the tribute of spirit 
and of truth can be offered. — Granting, however, that 
all this had been otherwise ; granting it to be probable 
that afew fishermen of Galilee should combine to palm 
upon the world a literary forgery ; and that they really 
had some object of personal or national interest to ac- 
complish by it ; granting that the previous bent of their 
own minds had been in perfect concordance with the 
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fltatanents of the history which they published ; — ^what 
possible chance of success had they in such an attempt ? 
They could not hope to escape the strictest examina- 
tion. — Indeed^ their statement was of a kind, which 
seemed to court inquiry. The transaction^ which they 
professed to record, was not one of distant date. Not 
only had they themselves borne a part in it ; but it 
might have been witnessed, and might well be remem- 
bered, by every reader of their narrative at its first 
publication. It was not a thing which had " been done 
in a comer." It is described as having occurred chiefly 
in the capital city of their land, in its most public 

? laces of resort, and among its most public solemnities. 
'he wise, and the learned, and the powerful, of the na- 
tion are represented as having keenly watched over it^ 
and as having done every thing in their power to dis- 
countenance and to crush it. But how were their ex- 
ertions directed ? Amidst all their zeal and all their 
power, there is no proof of their having ever denied the 
mere facts of the Gospel history. They attempt to 
put their own gloss upon them, but never think of 
calling their existence in question. They do not deny 
that Jesus Christ cured diseases miraculously ; though 
they declare it as their own opinion, that he performed 
these wonderful works through the power of Satan. 
They do not deny that his body disappeared from the 
tcmib, which once contained it, and which they them- 
selves had secured with every precaution ; though they 
declare it as their opinion, that the body was stolen by 
his disciples, while a guard of Roman soldiers slept 
upon their post For all these statements the writers 
of the Gospels were alive to be responsible, at the time 
when the history was published. Yet, though force 
was employed with some of them, to change their opi- 
nions, none of them, so far as we know, were ever asked 
or expected to change their narrative. * To wh at would 
all this amount in our own day ? If any four men, in 
our own immediate neighbourhood, should publish the 
history of a transaction, stated to have taken place, in 
the streets and public assemblies of the city of Edin- 
burgh, four or five years ago; if these transactions were 
^represented to be of a kind, which had most powerfully 
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attracted the notice of all ranks of men ; if all tbe 
learned and all the powerful of oar land, instead of 
considering these histories as beneath their regard^ 
were to show the strongest inclination to overthrow 
their credit and to counteract their efficacy ;«-Hinle8S 
such histories were true, how would it be possible for 
them to gain belief for a moment ? Inquiry would be 
the most easy thing imaginable. Detection of false- 
hood would be immediate. The whole weight of 
public scorn and indignation would crush the imposture 
into utter forgetfulness. Or, if it were permitted to go 
down to posterity at all, there would godown along with 
it the most dear^ and decisive^ and triumphant, expo- 
sure of its fallacy. If nothing of this kind has hap- 
pened, when the circumstances were exactly similar, in 
regard to the four Grospels^ what inference can reason 
or candour draw, but that the facts which the Gospels 
record are true ? BrunUm. 



ON TBB PROPHECIES REGARDING CHRIST. 

One of the most striking circumstances, connected 
with the Christian dispensation, is the long and singu- 
lar train of prophecy, by which it was ushered into the 
world. These remarkable predictions, delivered in 
various ages, were committed to the custody of a chosen 
people, whose whole history and present condition 
have Uiemselves been justly accounted miraculous. 
The events foretold, though in some instances of a most 
extraordinary nature, and, before their actual occur- 
rence, apparently irreconcilable with each other, were 
all brought to pass, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
hundreds of years after they were predicted,— 4it a 
time when, in consequence of these prophecies, there 
was a strong expectation of the promised Deliver- 
er, — and by means of agents not at all interested in 
their completion. The predictions relate to all the im- 
portant circumstances in Messiah's history, — ^his pre- 
existent state, — thefamily of which hewastobebom, — 
the time, place, and other circumstancesof hisnati vity, — 
his external rank and condition,— -his divine inspiration. 
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'^is mm'al character^ — His offices,— ^his miracnloufi 
.works, — ^his last sufferings, death, and burial, — ^his re- 
surrection and ascension, — and other remarkable events 
which were to follow his appearance. — I. With respect 
to Messiah's prs-bxistent state, the Prophets tell 
•us in the plainest manner, that the hour of his earthly 
birth was not to be the commencement of his being. 
Thus Micah declares, that out of the town of Beth- 
l^em Ephratah, shall he come forth, that is to be ruler 
in Israel: whose goings forth have been of old frov 
SYSRL ASTiNO. They speak moreover of Messiah's equa- 
lity with God. Thus Zechariah in a memorable pas- 
sage, cited by our blessed Lord, on the eve of his death, 
as applicable to himself, breaks out in the following re^ 
'hiancable words. Awake, O Sword, against my Shepherd, 
and against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord 
of Hosts. They tell us still further that he is God him- 
self. Thus Isaiah announces. Behold a virgin shaU 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Im. 
MANUEL ; which being interpreted, as the Evangelist 
Matthew explains, is God with us. And again the same 
Prophet declares. Unto us a child is bom, unto us a Son 
is given ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun" 
seUor, The Mighty God, The everlasting Father^ the 
Prince of Peace. — ^When Jesus of Nazareth, according, 
ly, appeared upon earth, he spake of his own pre-exist- 
ence. He told the Jews, " Before Abraham was, I 
am ;*' and, in addressing his Father, he referred to that 
glory, which he had with him, before the world was. 
fie declared, that all men should honour the Son, even 
as tliey honour the Father ; and it was iitaputed to him 
by the Jews as blasphemy, that he made himself equal 
with God. In still more express terms, he asserted his 
own divinity, saying, '' land my Father are one :" '^ he 
that hath seen me liath seen the Father." But it may 
naturally be asked, in what manner he established his 
claim to this high character, and by what signs he ma« 
nifested his divinity. To this it is answered, that he ex- 
hibited every one evidence and seal of his divinity, which 
imagination can suggest, or the nature of the claim can 
possibly admit, — by performing preterhuman works,— • 
by penetrating the secrets of the heart, — ^by teaching 
sublimer truths and purer doctrines, than hadever fallen 

L 
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from tbe Upa of unkiqpirecl man^ — hj hemg Ae m^ 
gle individual, dial ever appeared in the form of mas, 
c£ whom it could be aaid^ tbat hti $mu ts ail pomis 
UmpUd like ag we are, yei without na,-— by riaing' yne^ 
torious from tbe grave,-— by visibly ascending to that 
heaven whence he declared he came, — by the miraco* 
Ions fulfilment of that promise, which ne gare to bis 
apostles, of extraordinary assistance from above, and of 
his other predictiooa, particularly those regardin|F the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the persecution of his foDow* 
ers, and the triomphaiit march of his religion. What 
stronger proof, upon this subject, could have been de- 
manded from our Lord, than what all diese circamstan- 
ces, taken together, afford ?— or would the Moat High 
have vouchsafed so strong an attestation in favour of 
one, who had presiimptuoiisly usurped his own hononr ? 
— 4L With r^;ard to the famii«y, of which Messiah was 
to be bom, it is pleasing toobserve the manner, in whidi 
the light of prophecy, dim and feeble at first, breaks 
Ibrth more and more unto the perfect day; The first 
promise was that made in ve£arence to tne mother of 
mankind, in which it was declared in general terms, that 
it was mBnsBKDtwkickshouldbruiee the^erpetU's keiul^ 
When Abbahav, the father of the chosen people^ was 
providentially called to leave his own country, and his 
Idndred, for a land that God would show him, he re* 
ceived die express promise, that tn him, or, a» waa af- 
terwards more distinctly explained to him, ta his seed, 
aUJamiliee of the earth were to>be blessed. — This pa- 
triarch had more than one son, and, in answer ta 
his prayer, O that Ishmael might Uve before thee^ as 
well as on other occasions, he was expressly told, that 
the covenant was to be made, not with Ishmael, his first 
begotten, but with the son of Sarah, who was not yet 
bom. Sarah, thy wife, shall bear thee a son indeed ; and 
thou shall call lus name Isaac : and I will establish fay 
covenant with him for an everlasting covenant, and with 
his seed after him. And as for Ishmael, I have heard 
thee : behold I have blessed him, and I will make him a 
great nation. But my covenant will I make with Isaac, 
which Sarah shall bear unto <Aee.—- Isaac, in like man- 
ner, had two sons, Esau and Jacob ; and here, again, 
the promise was limited to Jacob, to the exchiswa of 
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Ilis elder brother. The Lord said unto Jacob, I am the 
Lord God qf Abraham thy father, and the God rf Isaac : 
in thee, and in thy seed, shall aU the families of the earth 
be blessed. Jacdi) had twelve sons, and, in the prophe* 
dc blessing, which he pronounces over them on his 
deathbed, he distinctly marks out the chosen /ri^e. After 
warning Reuben, that though he was Ms first born, his 
might, and the beginning of his strength, the excellency 
<^ dignity, and the excdtency qf power, jet, unstable as 
mfater,he should not excel, — and declaring of Simeon and 
Itfevi, that he would divide them in Jacob and scatter 
them in Israel, — he, in rapturous and glowing language, 
hails the future glory of the more highly favoured 
JuDAH. Judah, thou art he, whom thy brethren shall 
praise; thy hand shall be in the neck cf thine enemies; 
thy father's children shall bow down before thee ; the 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet until Shiloh come: and unto 
him shall the gathering (f the people be* — It was lastly 
revealed, that the promised Deliverer should be of the 
stock of Jbssb, and the house of David. There shall 
come forth f saith Isaiah, a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch shall grow out of his roots, and the Spirit 
of the Lord shall rest upon him, &c. So, also, Jere. 
miah declares. Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will raise unto David a righteous branch, &c. 
— All this was fulfilled in the person of Jesus Christ, 
who was the seed of the woman ; the seed of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob ; of the tribe of Judah ; of the 
stock of Jesse ; and of the house and lineage of David. 
— III. With regard to the tihb of Messiah's birth, it 
was announced by the patriarch Jacob, in a passage 
already quoted, that the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh should come ; which implied, that this tribe 
should continue a distinct people, possessing its own 
laws, and its own sovereign, until the coming of the 
Deliverer. £very other tribe finally lost this distinc- 
tion, long before the appearance of Christ* The ten 
revolting tribes never returned from Assyria. Bema- 
min became an appendage of the tribe of Judah. But 
Judah, at this memorable epoch, was still permitted 
by the Romans, the rulers of the world, to retain, not 
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her own laws only^ but her own king. No sooner, 
however, was the prophecy fulfilled, than the promised 
distinction ceased. There was a king of Junea when 
Shiloh came ; there was no such king when Shiloh de- 
parted. At the time of Messiah's birth, the declining 
sceptre was wielded by Herod the Great. On the 
death of Herod, which took place during the infancy 
of Jesus, his son Archelaus succeeded to the-govem^ 
ment ; but, on account of the opposition made to him, 
both by his own kindred and by the people whom he 
was to govern, the Romans allowed him only to assume 
the inferior title of Ethnarch, making his obtaining 
that of king to depend upon the satisfaction which 
should be given by his government The latter title 
he was never allowed to assume, being, on the com- 
plaint of his subjects, soon entirely deprived of his 
power, and banished to Gaul. Now, at length, the 
sceptre took its departure. No other temporal king, 
was permitted to ascend the throne of Jucfah, which 
became a part of a Roman province, and was thence* 
forth governed by procurators sent from Rome. At 
our Saviour's trial, the chief priests admitted that they 
had now no king but Cassar, The Jews still, indeedf^ 
to a certain extent, retained their own laws and cus- 
toms, as appears from Pilate, the Roman governor, 
telling the chief priests to take Christ and judge him, 
nccording to their law. From their answer it would 
seem, on the other hand, that their former rights, in 
this respect, had begun to be curtailed, and that they 
had lost, in their own persons, the power of life and 
death, though they still asserted their right to call upon 
the foreign judge to administer their law. tVe have a 
law, said they, and by this law he ought to die. The day, 
however, was fast approaching when their national 
existence was entirely to cease. In less than forty 
years, the Jews, as every one knows, not only ceased 
to be a nation, but were scattered abroad over the 
face of the earth. Had Messiah's appearance, accord- 
ingly, taken place at a period not much later than 
it actually did, the prophetic declaration of the Pa- 
triarch could not have been accomplished. — With re. 
gard to the time of this appearance, also, a remarkable 
Revelation was made to Daniel. Seventy weeks 
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are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy diy^ 
to Jinish the transgression^ and to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy. Know there" 
jore and understand, that, from the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the 
Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks and threescore 
and two weeks, A nd after threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself. Now^ it has 
been shown by Sir Isaac Newton^ as well as many 
other learned men^ that^ by computing each day for a 
year, the seventy weeks were precisely accomplished 
at the time when Christ was cut off. On this subject, 
it seems proper to remark, that the division of years, 
as well as of days, into weeks or portions of seven, was 
quite familiar to the Jews, with whom every seventh 
year was a Sabbath for the land, as every seventh day 
yfBs for the people. It is also remarkable, that this 
comparison of years to days seems not to have been 
uncommon in their prophetic language. It was thus 
the Lord, by Moses, foretold to the children of Is- 
rael their forty years' detention in the wilderness: 
After the number of the days, in which ye searched the 
land, even forty days, bach day fob a year, shall ye 
hear your iniquities, even forty years. Thus also we 
read in the fourth chapter of Ezekiel, that the Lord 
enjoined this prophet to perform a certain observance 
for forty days, as typical of a period of forty years ; 
saying, / have appointed thee each day for a year.— • 
There yet remains one striking circumstance, by which 
the Prophets still further limited the period of Mes- 
siah's advent, namely, their declaration that it should 
take place during the subsistence of the second temple. 
/ will shake all nations, saith the Lord by Haggai, and 
the Desire of all nations shall come, and I will Jill 
THIS HOUSE with glory, saith the Lord of Hosts. So 
also Malachi announces, The Lord, whom ye seek, shall 
suddenly come to his temple, even the Messenger of 
the covenant, whom ye delight in ; behold he shall come, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. At a time, accordingly, when 
men were eagerly looking out for the Desire of all no* 
tiqns, Christ came to that temple, of which, within a 



few yean, not one stone wts to be left upon OBothcr; 
and there received the welcome greetings of tboee who 
waked for the contoiaium cfltraeL OrigmtU* 
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IV. Thb precise place of Messiah's birth is dis- 
tinctly pointed oat in ancient prophecy. Thou Bkth* 
LEHBK Ephbatah^ ssith Micah, though thou be Iktie 
among the thousands ef Judah, tfet out of thee shail he 
come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel. Had 
an uninspired penman ventured to predict.from proba. 
bility alone, the birthplace of the promised Inng* of 
Judah, he would hardly have fixed it at Bethlehem ; 
which, though truly the city of David, was only the re- 
sidence of his early years, under the lowly roof of his 
father Jesse. Such a writer would, on the contrary^ 
have rather led his countrymen to look for this event at 
Sion, the royal residence. Relying, however, on the 
Prophecy of Micah, the Jews appear to have had a uni- 
versal expectation that their King was to be bom at 
Bethlehem. So the Priests and Scribes expressly told 
Herod, when he, with jealous fear, made inquiry upon 
this subject. So also, on one occasion, some of the 
Jews, under the erroneous notion diat Christ was a 
native of Nazareth, where he had been brought up, 
rejected him, saying, Shall Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Math not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh out of 
the seed of David, and out of the town rf Bethlehem, where 
David was f It adds, moreover, much weight to the 
evidence of Scripture prophecy, that the ordinary re- 
sidence of Christ's mother was at Nazareth ; and that 
the Providenceof God had so ordered, for the fulfilment 
of the prediction, that she should, notwithstanding, be 
at Bethlehem at the time of her son's birth. This, too, 
was brought about, not by means of agents, who had in 
view the accomplishment of prophecy, but in obedience 
to the decree of a Heathen Emperor.-— V. Besides the 
family of which Messiah was to be bom, and the tine 
and place of his birth, there were other remarkable 
CIRCUMSTANCES Connected with his nativity, which 
Were the subjects of Prophecy. Thus Isaiah, in a pas. 
sage already referred to, deelares. Behold a tiboin 
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^aU conceive and hear a son, and skmll caU bis imms 
Immannel ; and this^ accordingly^ was fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus, who was bom of Mary, a virgin of Na^* 
sareth.-^Aiicieiit Prophecy also^ in mote than onepas- 
aagCy and by the mouth of more than one prophet, 
foretold, that, ere the Lord himself should come forth 
for the deliverance of his people, a messenger Aould go 
before him to prepare his way. Isaiah speaks of thx 
TOICK qf him that crieth in the wildemess, Prepare ^ 
the wm of the Lord ; make straight in the desert a high* 
m>ay for our God. So also Maladii, the last of the 
Prophets, thus speaks in the name of the Lord, Behold 
I will send uy hkssenobr, and he shaii prepare the 
may before me, and the Lord, whom ye seek, snail sud* 
denly come to his temple. Accordingly, before Jesus 
Christ commenced his ministry, the voice of John the 
Baptist was heard in the wilderness of Judea, preach- 
ing the preparatory doctrine of repentance for the 
remission of sins, — ^ieclaring that there came one after 
him mho mas mightier than he, the latchet of whose 
shoes he was not worthy to stoop down and unloose, 
f^^and acpressly pointing out Jesus as the Lamb of God, 
which taieeth away the sin of the world.-^VI. Tiie de^ 
scriptions given by the Prophets of Messiah's external 
RAiiK and OOKDITJQN are very remarkable. In some 
of them he is described as a Prince endowed with all 
glory and power ; in others, as placed in the lowest and 
mostabject condition; and therearestill others, in which 
both conditions are at once ascribed to him. In the 
language of Jeremiah, Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will raise unto David a righteous branch, 
and a kino shall reign and prosper, and eJiaU execute 
judgment and justice on the earth. I saw, saith Daniel, 
in the night visions, and behold, one like the son of Man 
came with the clouds rf heaven, and came to the Ancient 
^ days, and they brought him near before him : and 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a king» 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him : his dominion is an everlasting dominion, 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed. The government, saith Isaiah, 
shall be upon his shoulder ; of the increase of his go- 
oemment and peace there .^all be no etuL On the 
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Other hand» the same prophet declares. He it i>B8pi8B0 
and RBJECTB1> of men, a man of sorrows and ac" 
quainted with grief; afhd we hid, as it were, our faces 
from him ; he was despised, and we esteemed him noi* 
But this description of Messiah's humiliation, it ought 
to be particularly remarked, is both preceded and clos- 
ed by representations of his exaltation and triumph. 
Behoidy saith the prophet in the preceding words, my 
servant shall deal prudently, he shall he exalted and 
extolled and be very high. As many were astonish-^ 
ed at thee; {his visage was more marred than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men y) so shall 
he sprinkle many nations, the kings shall shut their 
mouths at him : for that, which had not been told them, 
shall they see; and that, which they had not heard, 
shall they consider. So also in the concl uding words the 
prophet, in the name of the Lord, triumphantly de« 
clares, that he will divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong. In the 
following remarkable passage, also, from the same 

I>rophet, the lowest humiliation is blended with the 
oftiest exaltation in the description of the future De^ 
liverer. Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel 
and his Holy One, to hiu whom man despisbth, to 
him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, 
kings shall see and arise, fringes also shall wor- 
ship, because of the Lord that is faithful, and the Holy 
One of Israel, and he shall choose thee, Zechariah 
likewise exclaims. Rejoice sreatly, Daughter of 
iSion, shout, O Daughter of Jerusalem : behold thy 
KINO Cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salvation, 
LOWLY, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the 
foal of an ass. The literal fulfilment of this prophecy^ 
on Christ's entrance into Jerusalem, every one knows* 
The prediction itself plainly implies, that Messiah^ 
though a king, was to have none of the pride and pomp 
of earthly monarchs. — ^AU these fipparently conflicting 
predictions have been strikingly fulfilled in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary. Who could be more 
despised and rpected of men, than this reputed son of 
a carpenter of Nazareth ; born in a stable, and cradled 
in a manger ; the companion of lowly fishermen, and 
even the friend of publicans and sinners, the very out- 
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casts of the people ; the continual subject of scorn and 
false accusation ; who had not where to lay his head ; 
and who died at length the ignominious death of a ma- 
lefactor on the cross ? Yet this despised Nazarene have 
"we seen exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, receiving 
the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession : him, whom man despis^ 
ed, whom his own nation abhorred, have we ourselves 
seen kings and princes arise and worship ; and to him 
hath been given a name, which is above every name, at 
fvhich every knee doth already begin to how, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth.-^Vll. It was foretold that Messiah should be in 
a particular manner endowed with the holy spirit. 
Tnus Isaiah, speaking of the rod of Jesse, says, The 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge, and the fear of the Lord, 
&c. Again, he saith, Behold my servant, whom I up» 
hold ; mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth : I have 
put my Spirit upon him. And again, The Spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings, &c. It was, accordingly, the 
boast of the Apostles, that God anointed Jesus cf Na^ 
zareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power ; and, in 
proof of this assertion, they could refer not only to the 
doctrines which he taught, and to the works which he 
wrought, but tlso to the visible descent of the Spirit up- 
on him, at the time of his baptism. — VIII. Witn regard 
to the MORAL CHARAGTBR of Mcssiah, he is described by 
the prophets as perfectly holy, guileless, humble, pa^ 
tient, gentle, merciful. Isaiah, speaking in the name of 
the Lord, calls him. My righteous servant. By Jeremiah 
he is termed the lord our riohtbousnbbs ; and by 
Daniel, the Most Holy, Isaiah says, he had don^ no via* 
lence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. Zechariah, 
He is just, and having salvation, lowly, &c. — Speaking 
of his patience, Isaiah saith. He was oppressed and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth : he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and, as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. — In re- 
ference to his gentleness, the same prophet declares. 
He shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 

L ^ 
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heard in the streds: a bruUed reed ehail he fiol breeds, 
and the emokinjr jlax shall he n<d quench. Again, He 
^haUfeed hisfiock like a shepherd; he shall gather the 
lambs rviih his arm, and carry them in his bosom j and 
shall gently lead those that are with young. — ^Witb 
regard to nis mercy, particularly as dis^iJayea in com- 
passion to the poor and needy, it would be endless to 
multiply passages. Neither is it necessary to point oat 
to any one at all acquainted with the life of oar blessed 
Lord, as portrayed by the Evangelists, how superemi- 
nekitly he, in all respects, sustained the character, which 
had previously been given of him by the prophets.-*— 
IX. The prophets describe the various offices, which 
Messiah was to execute, for the salvation of his people* 
viz. those of instruction, expiation, and government. 
' We cannot here recite all the passages^ in which the 
shedding abroad of LIGHT and knowlsdgb is ascribed 
to him. We shall mention only one circumstance 
connected with this subject, which is the peculiar boast 
of Christianity, — that its divine Author, unlikeTormer 
teachers, was to address his doctrine, not to the more 
highly favoured classes only of the community, bat 
also to the poor and the lowly. In the language of 
Isaiah, The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach goad tidings unto 
THB MEBK. So, also, Jereuuah, speaking in me name 
of the Lord of the new covenant, which he wa^ to make 
with the house of Israel and of Judah, declares. They 
shaU teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, know the Lord; far theyshaU 
all know me, fjmxic the least of them unto the greats 
est ^ them, saith the Lord. The fulfilment of these 
predictions every one knows. The first of them our 
8aviour himself recited, in the synagogue of the d^ 
.where be was brought up, adding, Tim day is this 
.Scripture fulfilled m your ears ; and in answer to 
John's message. Art tnou he thai. should comef he re^ 
plied. The poor have the Gospel preached to them, — 
The Redeemer's >bxfxatoby offsob is no less clearly 
pointed out by the prophets* The Lord hath sworn, 
aaiththePsaknist,aiMfnn//jio/ r^tent,Tkou arta priest 
far ever after the order of Melck&edek, Isaiah declares, 
ThoushaltmakekissmUJMOFnButQWfaiuifn HeheUh 
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■barm our griefs, and carried cmr eornms ; be was 
wounded for our transgressions ; he was bruised for our 
immiiiies ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
ana with his stripes we are healed. The Lord hath 
itud on him the iniquity of us aU. He was cat off out 
of the land of the living : for the transgression of my 
people was he smitten. He hath poured out his soul 
unto death, and he hare the sins of mmny, and made 
intercession for the transgressors. So, also, it was 
revealed to Daniel, that Messiah should be cut ojf, but 
not for himseify and that he should Jinish the transgress 
^, and make an end (f sin, and bring in everlasting 
r^hteousnees. How all this wasfalfilled in the person 
of Jesus Christ, who, in the language of his Apostles, 
was made sin for us, yet knew no sin, it is unnecessary 
to state.^In treating of tlie external condition of Mes- 
siah, we have already had occasion to notice some of 
the prophecies, which relate to his bxgal office, and 
the mode of their completion. Suffice it, at present, te 
say, that, in every one drxsumstance, which can be sup* 
posed ito constitute a great and glorious prince, the ful* 
filment of prophecy is complete ; by the wise and 
salutary laws which Christ has given to his charch,**-- 
by the protection whidi, during so many ages, he has 
afibrded it, against all the assaults of its enemies,*-«nd 
by the triumphant manner, in which, going forth con. 
quering and to conquer, he continues to extend his 
victorioas seeptre over the kingdoBons of the earUi. 

Orif^naL 



mat^at^t 



ON VROPHSCT (CONTINUEB.) 

X. Ths prophets speak of the.MiBACULons wosKs, 
which Messiah was-to perfisrai. Then, saith Isaiah, the 
eyes ef the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped; then shaU the lame man Imp 
i9S an hart, and the tongue o/" the dumb dng. All this, 
and much more, it is needless to remind ycMi, were 
titerally fulfilled in the persunof Christ, who, in testl. 
many of hb divine mission, trould say, /Go and show 
John i^ain those things, which ye. do hear sad see; the 
hUud reoeii9e their sidd, and the Uune walk; ihelepers 
4we jsansed, smiw da^fheisr; ike dead me rmsed 
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up /— -XI. The prophetic accounts of Messiah's ZiAst 
BUFFERINGS AND DEATH are delivered with a minute 
accuracy^ which (if we were not perfectly certain that 
they were given long before the event) would lead us 
to believe, that they were historical descriptions rather 
than predictions. The 59d chapter of Isaiah, and the 
22d Psalm, are particularly striking. With regard to 
the Book of Psalms, we may take this opportunity o£ 
observing, that, though it is not arranged in our Bibles 
among the prophetic Scriptures, it possesses all the cha. 
racteristics of this species of writing, was viewed in 
this light by the ancient Jews, and is accordingly re. 
ferred to, very frequently, both by our Lord and his 
Apostles, as belonging to this class. The writings of 
David, in particular, the progenitor and representative 
of Christ, while applicable to himself only in a remote 
and figurative sense, were, in many instances, literally 
fulfilled in the person of Jesus, and in his person only* 
•—Following the order of events, we may notice, upon 
this branch of the subject, in the first place, the singular 
prophecy of Zechariah, in which he says, 2%ey weighed; 
for my price, thirty pieces of siiiTSR, and the Lord 
said unto me, cast it unto the potter; a goodly 
price that I was prized at cfthem : and I took the thirty 
pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter, in the 
house of the Lord. Now, the Evangelists tell us> 
that the price, for which Judas covenanted to deliver up 
his master to the chief priests, was thirty pieces of silver/ 
that the traitor, when he saw that Jesus was condemned, 
repented himself, and cast down the pieces of silver in the 
temple; and that the chief priests took counsel, and 
botight with them the potter's field, to bury strangers in. 
-—The same prophet, speaking of the man that is God's 
fellow, says, Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered. The Evangelists inform us, that, on the 
night on which Jesus was betrayed, he, referring 
expressly to this very passage, told his Apostles^ 
All ye shall be offended because of me this night* 
The predictions, both of Zechariah and of Jesus, were 
that night fulfilled. They all forsook him andfled ; and 
one of the most valiant actually thrice denied him.— f/is 
was taken, says Isaiah, yrom prison and from judgment* 
The Evangelists tell us, that Christ was arrested by 
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order of the chief priests, who kept him a prisoner all 
night, and delivered him over^ next morning, to Pilate, 
the Roman governor, who sent him to Herod, and at 
length, upon his return, pronounced judgment against 
him. — / gave my hack, says Isaiah, to the smiters. And 
again, he mas mounded for our transgressions ; he wa$ 
bruised Jbr our iniquities ; and with his stripes we are 
healed4 The Evangelists tell us, Pilate took Jesus and 
scourged him, — Isaiah says. He is despised and refected 
of men, and again more particularly, he hid not his face 
from shame and spitting. So, also, the Psalmist com-*, 
plains, lam a worm and no man, a reproach of men and 
despised of the people ; all they that see me laugh me to 
scorn ; they shoot out the lip, they shake the head, say* 
ingy He trusted on the Lord that he would deliver him ; 
let him deliver him seeing he delighted in him. Com^ 
pare this with the accounts given by the Evangelists of 
the insults offered to our Lord. While he stood before 
the High Priest, they did spit in his face and buffeted 
him, and others smote him with the palms of their hands. 
Herod, also^ with his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe. In 
leading him away from Pilate's judgment-seat, the soU^ 
diers platted a crown of thorns and put it upon his head, 
and a reed in his right hand; and they spit upon him, and 
took the reed and smote him on the head, and mocked him. 
On the cross, too, they that passed by reviled him, wag* 
ging their heads, and saying. If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross. Likewise also the Chi^ 
Priests, mocking him with the Scribes and Elders, said. 
He trusted in God ; let him deliver him now if he will 
have him. One of the thieves also cast the same in his 
teeth.-^The Psalmist says. They pierced my hands and 
my feet ; and Zechariah^ They shall look upon me, whom 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn Jor him as one 
mournethfor his only son, &c. The Evangelists tell us 
of Jesus, that they crucified him, and that one of the sol' 
diers with a spear pierced his side. — Isaiah says. He 
was numbered with the transgressors. The Evangelists 
tell us, that he died the death of a malefactor, and that 
they crucified two thieves with Atm.-— The cry of agony 
wmch Jesus uttered upon the cross, was that of the 
prophetic Psalmist, My God, my God, why hast thou 
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f&rsakem mtf-^They part, saidi Bavid, nmgarmmis 
amomgthem,aiidcABTiAmmptmmf9etimrc l^eJBvan- 
gelisU tell tts, that ike toldiers, whem they had crucified 
Jenu, took his garments, amd madefimr parte, to eoery 
eoldier a part ; and also kis coat : nam tie coat was 
mitkont seam woven from the top throughout, they 
said therefore among themselves. Let us not rend U, 
bat east lots for it, whose U shall he. — They gave 
me also, saith the Psalmist again, gai.i« for my meat, 
amd, in my thirst, they gave me vimboab to drinh. 
Now die EvangeUsts infortn ns, that, at one period 
of oar Redeemer's sufferings on the cross^ th^ gove 
him vinegar to drinh mingled with gall, and, when he 
had tasted thereof, he would not drink / and that, in 
the very close of this moumfal tragedy, Jesus saith, I 
thirst ; and they JUled a sponge with vinegar, and put it 
upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth: when Jesus, 
therefore, had tasted the vinegar, he said, it is finish- 
BD ; and he hoofed his head, and gave up the ghost, — 
XII. The very burial of Jesus is the subject of 
accomplished prophecy. He made his grave, saith 
Isaiab, with the wicked, and with thb rich in his 
death. After the sad picture, which the prophet had 
drawn, in the immediately preceding words, of Mes- 
siah's low condition, in point of external circumstancses 
and worldly reputation, surely nothing could be more 
unlikely, than that he should receive a burial with the 
rich. Y^, however obscure and despised had been his 
life, and apparently ignominious his death, all the 
Evangelists concur in expressly testifying, that there 
came to Pilate, a rich van of Arimatkea named Jo» 
seph, and begged the body of Jesus, and, when. Joseph 
had' taken theoody, he wrapped k in a clean linen doth 
and laid it in his own new iom^.-— iXIIL The RBsinu 
UDCTioif of the Holy One from the grave, ere his body 
should see corruption, and his subsequent ascbnsion 
to the right hand of the Father, are thus spoken of by 
David in the sixteenth Psalm : M^fiesh also shall rest 
in hope : for thou wiU not leave my soui in heU, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to sbb eoRRUFTiON ; 
thou wilt show me the path^ Itfe; in thy presence is 
Jmlnesi of joy : at thy rwbt band there are pieasures 
fur eoermore, AU this, as every Qmstian, 4HI vxte 
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evidence, beUeves, wasiheraDy «Bd fally 
in the person of tibe Holy Jesus ; and that it was thus 
fully accomplished in his person only^ has been conclu- 
sively argued by two of his Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
in their discourses on different occasions. So, also, the 
whole of the llOtfa Psalm, The Lord said urUo mff 
Jjord, Sit thou at my right hand, &c., refers to Messiah's 
exaltation, as our blessed Lord himself and his Apostles 
liave clearly shown ; and received its accomplisnment 
im the ascension of Christ. — XIV. The propnets fore^ 
told several remarkable events, which were to follow 
Messiah's appearance, such aa, an extraordinary and 
general effusion of the Holy Spirit, the bringing in of 
the Gtentiles, and the destruction of Jerusalem with ita 
temple With regard to the effusion of the bolt spi- 
rit, Isaiah led his countrymen to look forward to a re- 
markable era, when the Spirit should be poured upon 
ihemfrom on high. And Joel told them, in the name 
of the Lord, in language which must to them have been 
far more startling, It shall come to pass afterward^ 
that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flbsh, &e* 
This promise, which onr Lord, in his last words to his 
Apostles, assured them was immediately to be accom- 
pbshed, began to be confirmed on the memorable day 
of Pentecost, by the visible and glorious descent of that 
Spirit, who afterwards so signally displayed his al« 
mighty power by the wonderful gifts which he bestow- 
ed on the Apostles,— «nd his impartial goodness, by hia 
being shed abroad, not upon the Jews alone, but upon 
Cornelius also, and other Gentile converts^— -On the 
subject of the bringing in of the Gjbntilbs, it would be 
endless to recount aSi tliat has been written by the 
prophets. Suffice it, therefore, to refer to that early 
decUration of Jacob, that unto Shiloh shall the gather* 
ing 4^ the nations he; and to the no less distinct assur* 
ftnce of Malachi, the last of the prophets. From the 
rising of the sun^ even unio the going donn of the same, 
Mty name shall be great ^isneng the Gentues; and t» 
«oery place incense shall be <^ered unAo my name, and 
•a pure offering ; for my name shall be great among tha 
heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts, Of the manner in 
which these predictions have been fulfilled, and aae 
atUl daily fulmlipg, we^thi&remoCeif^aiuf^iAe^M, 
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are at once witnesses and living examples. — The last 
circumstancey which we have mentioned^ is the predict- 
ed DOWNFAL OF JERUSALEM AND ITS TEMPLE. ThlS 

event, the last which the mind of a Jew would be in- 
clined either to imagine or receive, is alhided to in 
many passages of the Jewish Scriptures. But of these 
the most remarkable is the revelation made to Daniel, 
in which it is expressly disclosed, that the people of the 
Prince, that shall came, shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary, &c» This prophecy was afterwards, on dif- 
ferent occasions, more fully repeated and explained by 
our Blessed Lord himself, who, on beholding the city 
wept over it, saying. The days shall come upon thee that 
thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay 
thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee; 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another. 
The total destruction of the city and temple by the 
Romans, under all the circumstances foretold in Scrip* 
ture, is the subject no longer of prophecy, but of un« 
doubted history. 

In reviewing the whole of this subject, the Christian 
mav triumphantly ask, whether any one of the vast 
multitude of circumstances above enumerated, which 
God spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, that have 
been since the world began, has failed to be fully ac* 
complished in the person of Jesus Christ, — whether 
they have ever been accomplished in the person of any 
other individual who has yet appeared, — or can be so 
fully accomplished in the person of any who may yet 
appear ? Even if it should be imagined, that the appli-** 
cation o^some of theabove prophecies to Messiah is at all 
doubtful, far more than enough will remain of undoubt- 
ed predictions, universally applied by the ancient Jews 
to their great promised Deliverer^ and all accomplished 
in the person of the Son of Mary. Nor is it any good 
objection, that the prophecies, though undoubtedly 
fulfilled, have, in some respects^ received their accom^ 
plishment in a manner different from that which the 
Jews previously expected. This, in truth, adds strong 
additional weight to the prophetic evidence, as utterly 
exclusive of the notion, that the fulfilment had been de- 
^gnedly brought to pass by the agents of Christianity. 
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The most satisfactory, doubtless^ of all prophecy^is that 
which is fulfilled by the agency, either of men who had 
no belief in the prophecy, or of those who neither looked 
for nor desired its accomplishment, in the manner 
which they themselves have been instrumental in 
bringing to pass. The application of this principle to 
the religion of Christ is sufficiently obvious. — In con- 
clusion, we shall only further observe, that of the 
strong argument arising from prophecy, the above is 
necessarily no more than a very faint and most ijmper- 
fect outline : and that the more you consider the sub- 
ject, the more will you be led to exclaim with the eye* 
witnesses of our Saviour's miracles. This is of a truth 
that prophet that should come into the world. 

OriginaL 

SCRIPTURE IMAGERY. 

No writings whatever abound so much with the most 
bold and animated figures, as the sacred Books. It is 
proper to dwell a little upon this article ; as, through 
our early familiarity with these books — a familiarity^ 
too often with the sound of the words, rather than with 
their sense and meaning, — ^beauties of style escape us in 
the Scripture, which, in any other book, would draw 
particular attention. Metaphors, comparisons, allego-* 
ries, and personifications, are there particularly frequent* 
In order to do justice to these, it is necessary that we 
transport ourselves, as much as we can, into the land 
of Judea; and place before our eyes that scenery, and 
those objects, with which the Hebrew writers were con- 
versant. Some attention of this kind is requisite, in 
order to relish the writings of any poet of a foreign 
country, and a different age : for the imagery of every 
good poet is copied from nature and real life. If it were 
not so, it could not be lively ; and therefore, in order to 
enter into the propriety of his images, we must endea- 
vour to place ourselves in his situation . Now, we shall 
find that the metaphors and comparisons of the Hebrew 
poets present to us a very beautiful view of the natural 
objects of their own country, and of the arts and 
employments of their common life. — Natural objects 
are^ in some measure, common to them with poets of 



aU ages and eonntries. Idglit and darkneMy trees and 
flawcn, the foreit and the cultivated field, saggeet to 
them many beautifol figures. But, in order to rdish 
their figures of this kind, we must take notice, that 
several of them arise from the particular drcnmstsn- 
oes of the land of Judea. Daring the sunmer months 
tittle orno rain fidls throughout all that r^on. While 
die heats continued, the country wss intolerably panji- 
cd; want ofwater was a great distress; andaplenttful 
shower falling, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered the 
whc^e face of nature, snd introduced nmdi higher ideas 
of refireshment and pleasure, than the like causes can 
suggest to us. Hence, to represent distress, such fre- 
quent allusions among them to '' a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is ;" and hence, to describe a change 
from distress to prosperity, Uiw metaphors are founded 
on the falling of showers, and the burstingoutof springs 
in the desert. Thus, in Isaiah, *' The wilderness and 
die solitary place shall be glad, and the desert shall re- 
joice, and blossom as the rose. For, in the wilderness, 
shall waters break out, and streams in the desert ; and 
the psrched ground shsll become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water ; in the habitation of dragons, 
there shall foe grass, with rushes and reeds." Images 
of this nature are very familiar to Isaiah, and occur in 
many parts of his book. — ^Again, as Judea was a hilly 
country, it was, during the rainy months, exposed to 
frequent inundations, by the rushing of torrents, which 
eame down suddenly from the mountains, and carried 
every thing before them ; and Jordan, their only great 
rlver,annually overflowed its banks. Hencethefrequ«:it 
allusions to " the noise, and the rushings, of many 
waters ;" and hence great calamities so often compared 
to the overflowing torrent, which, in such a country, 
must have been images particularly striking : " De^ 
calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts ; au 
thy waves and thy billows are gone over me."— The 
two most remarkable mountains of the country were 
Lebanon and Carmel : the former noted for its height, 
and the woods of lofty cedars that covered it ; the lat^ 
ter, for its beauty and fertility, the richness of its vines 
and cdives. Hence, with the greatest propriety, Le- 
banon is employed as an image of whatever is great. 
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ttvoi^, or m%gmBc&xt ; CaxmA, of vbat is smflk^ and 
beautiful. '' The glory of Ld^anon/' says Isaiah^ '^skall 
be given to it» and the excelleiicy of Cannel." Leba- 
non is often put metaphorically for the whole state or 
people of Israel^ for the temple, for the king of Assy^ 
ria ; Carmel, for the blessings o£ peace and prosperity. 
'^His countenanceis as Lebanon/' says SoloraoOy speaK* 
ing of the dignity of man's appearance ; but, whien he . 
describes female beauty, " Thine head is like Mount 
Carmel." — It is farther to be remarked, under tiiis head, 
that, in the images of the awful and terrible kind, with 
which the Sacred Poets abound, they plainly draw their 
descriptions from that violence of the elements, and 
those concussions of nature, with which their climate 
'rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes were not nn- 
frequent ; and the tempests of hail, thunder, and light- 
ning, in Judea and Arabia, accompanied with whirU 
winds and darkness, far exceed any thing of that sort, 
which happens in more telnperate regions. Isandi 
describes, with great majesty, " the earth reeling t^ 
and fro like a drunkard, and removed like a cottage.** 
And, in those circumstances of terror, with which an 
appearance of the Almighty is described in die eighu 
eenth Psalm, when ^^ his pavilion round about hhn was 
darkness ; when hailstones and coals of fire were hit 
voice : and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the 
waters are said to be seen, and the foundations of the 
hills discovered ;" though there maybe some reference, 
as Br Lowth thinks, to the history of God's descent 
upon Mount Sinai, yet it seems more probable that the 
figures were taken directly from those commotions of 
nature, with which the author was acquainted, and 
which suggested stronger and nobler images dian what 
now occur to us. — Besides the natiu*al objects of their 
awn country, we find the rites of their religion, and the 
arts and employments of their common life, frequently 
employed as grounds of imagery among the Hebrews. 
They were a people chiefly occupied with agricultore 
and pasturage. These were arts held in high honmir 
MooHmg them ; not dii^ained by their patriarchs, kings, 
and prophets. Little addicted to commote, separated 
from the rest of the world by their laws and their re* 
iigion, they were, during the better days of their state^ 
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ttnngersj in a great measure, to the refinements of 
. luxury. Hence flowed, of course, the many allusions 
to pastoral life, to the *' green pastures and the still 
waters," and to the care and watcn fulness of a shepherd 
-over his flock : which carry, to this day, so much beauty 
and tenderness in them, in the 23d Psalm, and in many 
other passages of the poetical writings of Scripture. 
Hence, all the images founded upon rural employments^ 
upon the win&-press, the thrashing-floor, the stubble^ 
and the chaff. To disrelish all such images is the effect 
of false delicacy. Homer is at least as frequent, and 
much more minute and particular in his similes, found, 
ed on what we now call low life : but, in^his manage- 
ment of them, far inferior to the Sacred Writers, who 
generally mix with their comparisons of this kind^ 
somewhat of dignity and granaeur to ennoble them. 
What inexpressible grandeur does the following rural 
image in Isaiah, for instance, receive from the inter, 
vention of the Deity: ^^'The nations shall rush, like 
the rushings of many waters ; but God shall rebuke 
them, and they shall fly far off: and they shall be 
chased as the chaff of the mountain before the wind, 
and like thedownof the thistle before the whirlwind."-^ 
Figurative allusions, too, we frequently find, to the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion ; to the legal 
distinctions of things clean and unclean ; to the mode of 
their temple-service ; to the dress of their priests, and 
to the most noted incidents recorded in their Sacred 
History ; as to the destruction of Sodom, the descent of 
Ood upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous passage of 
the Israelites through the Red Sea. The religion of 
the Hebrews included the whole of their laws and civil 
constitution. It was full of splendid external rites, that 
occupied their senses ; it was connected with every part 
of their national history and establishment ; and hence, 
all ideas founded on religion possessed, in this nation, 
a dignity and importance peculiar to themselves, and 
were uncommonly fitted to impress the imagination.— 
From all this it results, that the imagery of the Sacred 
Poets is, in a high degree, expressive and natural ; it 
is copied directly from real objects, that were beforo 
their eyes : it has this advantage of being more complete 
ivithin itself, more entirely founded on national ideas 
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and manners^ than that of most other poets. In read*^ 
ing their works^ we find ourselves continually in the 
land of Judea. The palm-trees, and the cedars of Le<* 
banon, are ever rising in our view. The face of their 
territory, the circumstances of their climate, the manners 
of the people, and the august ceremonies of their re- 
ligion, constantly pass, under different forms, before 
us. — ^The comparisons employed by the Sacred Poets 
are generally shorty touching on one point only of re- 
semblance, rather than branchingoutinto littleepisodes. 
In this respect, they have perhaps an advantage over 
the Greek and Roman authors, whose comparisons, by 
the length to which they are extended, sometimes in* 
terrupt the narration too much, and carry too visible 
marks of study and labour ; whereas, in the Hebrew 
poets^ they appear more like the glowings of a lively 
fancy, just glancing aside to some resembling objects 
and presently returning to its track. Such is the fol- 
lowing fine comparison, introduced to describe the 
happy influence of good government upon a people^ in 
what are called the last words of David, recoraed in the 
second book of Samuel : " He that ruleth overmen must 
be just, ruling in the fear of God ; and he shall be as 
the light of the morning, when the sun riseth ; even a 
morning without clouds ; as the tender grass springeth 
out of the earth by clear shining after rain." This is 
one of the most regular and formal comparisons in the 
Sacred Books. — Allegory likewise is a figure frequently 
found in them, as in the 80th Psalm, which contains a 
remarkably fine and well supported one, wherein the 
people of Israel are compared to a vine. Of parables^ 
which form a species of allegory, the prophetical writ- 
ings are full : in those early times, indeed, it was uni- 
versally the mode, throughout all the eastern nations^ 
to convey sacred truths under mysterious figures and 
representations. But the poetical figure, which, beyond 
all others, elevates the style of Scripture, and gives it 
a peculiar boldness and sublimity^ is Prosopopoeia, or 
Personification. No personifications, employed by any 
poets, are so magnificent and striking as those of the 
Inspired Writers. On great occasions they animate 
every part of nature ; especially when any appearance 
or operation of the Almighty is copcerned. *' Before 
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him went the pestilence— the watars saw Aee, O God^ 
and were afraid — the mountains saw thee, and they 
tremUed.'— The oTerflowing of the water passed by ;— - 
the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on 
high." When inquiry is made about the place of wis- 
dom. Job introduees '^the Deep saying. It is not in me; 
and the Sea saitb, It is not in me ; Destruction and 
Death say. We have heard the fame thereof with our 
ears." That noted sublime passage in the Book of 
Isaiah, which describes the fall of the king of Assyria, 
is full of personified objecta-~lhe fir<4rees and cedars of 
Lebanon breaking forth into exultation on the Ml of 
the tyrant'— Hell from beneath stirring up all the dead 
to meet him at his coming — and the dead kings intro- 
duced as speaking and joining in the triumph. In thf| 
same strain are thx)ise many lively and passionate apos. 
trcvphes to cities and countries, to persons and things, 
wiUi which the prophetical writings every where 
abound. ^' O thou sword of theLord, how long will it be 
ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into the scabbard ; 
rest and be stilL How can it be quiet (as the reply is 
instantly made), seeing the Lord hath given it a charge 
against Askelon, and the seashore ? There hath he 
appointed it."— -In general, for it would carry us too 
far to enlarge upon all the instances, the style of the 
poetical books of the Old Testament is, beyond ibe 
style of all other poetical works» fervid, bold, and ani- 
mated. It is extremdy different from that regular cor^ 
rect expression to which our ears are accustomed in 
modern poetry. It is the burst of inspiration. The 
scenes are not coolly described, but represented as pasa* 
ing before our eyes. Every object, and every person, 
is addressed and spoken to, as if present ; the transition 
is often abrupt ; tJbie connexion often obscure ; theperw 
sons are often changed ; figures crowded and, heaped 
upon one ano|:her. Bold sublimity, not correct ele* 
gance, is its character. We see the spirit of the writer 
raised beyond himself, and labouring to find v^it for 
ideas too mighty £or his utterance. Blair. 

ON F&AYEB. 

Fbom the beginning of the world to the present day, 
the sober-minded and thinking part of mankind have 



-reffoiAtA prayer as a duty of high importance. The 
iriBe have considered it as strengthenii^ that sense of 
ilependence, those sentiments of gratitude, of revereneev 
and of love^ which are due, from the creature to the 
bountiful, ever-presmt, alUperfect Creator; — as ex. 
citing our benerolence towards those, with and for 
whom we pvay ; — and as awakening a right sense of oar 
sinfulness and in&nnity. The conscientious have es- 
teemed it as a duty C Bfo gccd by the express comnmad 
of God. The pious have found it a privilege^ convey. 
iag joys and honours, which the world knoweth not. 
Its blessed influence is not confined to the sunny hours 
of life, when every pulse is health and every sense is 
pleasure. Thousands have attested that it can pour 
upon the season of sickness, of poverty, of reproach, and 
or death, hot flashes of momentary rapture merely, but 
calm, enduring, inefiable joy. — Before itcan accomplirii 
such effects, it must have become not only '* the form 
of sound words," but the utterance of the heart, — ^not 
an occasional resort in difliculty or distress, but the set- 
tled habit of the soul. I solemnly warn my young read- 
ers against considering any form of words, even though 
drawn from the oracles of the living God, as sufiicient 
of themselves to constitute a prayer acceptable to the 
Almighty, or useful to the souls of men. God is a 
Spirit : and they, that worship hkm, must worship hkn 
in spirit. No prayer deserves the name, which is not 
the overflowing of a humble, penitent, and obedient 
heart ; nor can any be accepted of God, which is not 
made in a lowly sense of our own un worthiness^ and 
offered to him in the name of a crucified Redeemer.— 
Therefore let every act of devotion be preceded by a 
sincere and earnest endeavour to awaken in ourselves 
dispositions suitable to prayer. Before praise, let us 
raise our minds to contemplate the perfections of Je- 
hovah ; lest we incur the guilt of those who honour kkn 
with their mouths while their heart is far from him. Be- 
fore thanksgiving, let us call to mind his beneficence; 
lest an empty form of gratitude, where the sentiment 
is wanting, be wa oflence to the Searcher of hearts^ 
Before confession^ let us strive to awaken our hatred 
to our own particular sins ; lest a careless catalogue of 
transgressions, which we intend not to forsake^ seem 
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but an audacious braving of him who is qf purer e^e^ 
than to behold iniquUy. Before petition^ let us humbly 
eonsider the urgency of our necessities, and the feeble- 
ness of our claims ; lest^ in begging that^ without which 
we perish^ we come short of the earnestness and impor- 
tunity to which the Lord has promised his blessing. 
My dear young friends ! (for the intention of doing you 
a- kindness warms my charity towards you^) it is no so- 
litary recluse^ no surly misanthrope^ no fanatic^ no en- 
thusiast^ who addresses you; but a woman in the prime 
of life^ as cheerful^ as happy, though perhaps not quite 
80 gay as most of you, — active in the business, alive to 
many of the pleasures, of the present state of existence. 
But her chief business, as well as yours, is to extend 
the kingdom of God in her own heart, and in those of 
others ; and, if she shall be made the instrument of at- 
tracting even the least of her brethren to that servicci 
which is perfect freedom, she will at once give and re- 
ceive pleasures, which excel all those of a present 
world, as far as the capacities of angels exceed those 
of the babe, that was bom this hour. Mrs Brunton, 



ON MAN. 

Man stands alone in the order and genus, to which 
naturalists have referred his species. Differing widely 
in physical conformation from all other cl/isses of ani- 
mated beings, and distinguished by reason and the power 
of speech, uiis wonderfully constructed being seems the 
bond of connexion between the material and immate- 
rial world. Possessed of powers, which raise him be-> 
yond the level of the surrounding creation, and connect 
aim with higher orders of existence, Man is the only 
being, who looks forward to futurity, and intuitively 
perceives his connexion with, and dependence upon 
the great source of intelligence. While the inferior 
animals enjoy unalloyed the blessings of life and pre- 
sent enjoyment, Man combines the past, the present^ 
and the future, in his calculation of happiness ; and, 
while some parts of his organization connect him with 
the creatures around him, and sober his rule over be- 
ings with animal feelings of pleasure and pain as acute 
as his own, his intellectual powers^ unfettered by the 
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material organs, which are their instruments, traee the 
Divinity in all the parts of creation. Hence has arisen 
the religious feeling amongevery tribe of human beings 
however rude ; and Man alone seems to connect him- 
self with the great Author of his being, through the me- 
dium of intellectual homage ; and worships^ according 
to his conceptions of that Almighty Being, the Creator 
and Preserver of alU — While reason places Man at such 
an infimte distance from the inferior animals, the fa- 
culty of articulate speech and an artificial language 
widens the barrier sdll farther : for, although some of 
the animals possess the power of articulation in a. con- 
siderable degree, and can communicate by natural signs 
significant to those of their own species, they totally 
fail in those powers, which enable Man to classify ob- 
jects, and to employ sounds or signs as instruments of 
thought. Brutes possess, indeed, the powers of sen- 
sation, perception, and memory^ and seem to be ca- 
pable of intellectual operations to a certain extent ; but 
their action is extremely limited, and bounded to the 
supply of their animal wsuits ; and, though susceptible 
of a species of education, their imitative powers are 
neither subservient to the improvement of the indivi- 
dual nor the species. The faculty, which seems to di- 
rect the inferior animals in most of their operations, es- 
sentially different from any thing like human intelli- 
gence, is called insiincU This wonderful faculty, surer 
in its limited aims than reason, bears, however, no pro- 
portion to the general intelligence of the animals, which 
exercise it : for it has been remarked, that those, in 
whom the instinctive propensity displays the greatest 
seeming wisdom and contrivance, are upon other occa- 
sions remarkably deficient in sagacity. — The structure 
of the human body, too, is wonderfully adapted to the 
various purposes, for which it is destined ; and seems 
the worthy habitation of a being placed at the head, 
and with the control, of animated nature. But, though 
the physicalstructure of man widely separates him from 
the other porti<ms of animals of the same class, these 
variatioas in form and proportions are neither so pro- 
minenty nor so totally different in character from the 
other animal structures, as to account for the superio- 
rity which he enjoys. Destined to be nourished on sub- 
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Stances ased in commoii bj other animals, the nieduu 
nism of his frame must so ntr correspond with theirs, as 
to be able to convert these substances to the fluids^ 
which support his animal life : and his organs of sensa- 
tion must necessarily be anali^^us, in some degree, to 
those of beings, on whom the material world is destined 
to make simiUur impressions. But no material organs, 
which Man possesses, abstracted from the mind, of 
which they are but the instruments, can account for 
his intellectual supremacy : and all those hypotheses, 
which would trace Man's intellectual and moral powers, 
from the absolute or relative size of the brain or other 
material organs, have miserably failed in connecting 
mind with matter, or thought with organic structure. 

Stark. 



NARRATIVE OF THE FEELINGS OF A GENTLEMAN ON 
RECEIVING SIGHT AT THE AGE OF TWENTY. 

While others are busied in relations, which oonoem 
the interest of princes, the peace of nations, and revolu- 
tions of empire ; I think, though these are very great 
subjects, my theme of discourse is sometimes to be of 
matters of yet higher consideration. The slow steps 
of providence and nature, and strange events which are 
brought about in an instant, are what, as they come 
within our view and observation, shall be given to the 
public. Such things are not accompanied with show and 
noise, and therefore seldom draw the eyes of the in- 
attentive part of mankind : but are very proper at once 
to exercise our humanity, please our imaginations, and 
improve our judgments. It may not, therefore, be on- 
useful to relate many circumstances, which were observ- 
able uponalate curedone upona young gentleman, who 
was bom blind, and on the 29th of June 1709 received 
his sight at the age of twen^ years, by the operation of 
an oculist.— -The operator, Mr Grant, having observed 
the eyes of his patient, and convinced his friends and 
relations, that it was highly probable that he should re- 
move the obstacle, whicn prevented the useof his siglit ; 
all his acquaintance, who had any regard for the younff 
man, or curiosity to be present when one of full t^e and 
understanding received a new sense, assembled them- 
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selves oh this occasion. Mi^ CAswell, minister of fhe 
place^ beingagentleman particularly curious^ desired the 
wholecompany, incasetne blindness should be cured^ to 
keep silence, and let the patient make his own observa- 
tions, without the direction of any thing he had received 
by his other senses, or the advantage of discovering his 
mends by their voices. Among several others, the mo- 
ther, brediren, sisters, and a young gentlewoman, for 
whom he had a passion, were present. The work was 
performed with great skill and dexterity* When the 
patient first received the dawn of light, there appeared 
such an ecstasy in his action, that he seemed readyto 
swoon away in the surprise of joy and wonder. The 
surgeon stood before him with his instruments in his 
hands. The young man observed him from head to 
foot : after which he surveyed himself as carefully, and 
seemed to compare him to himself ; and observing both 
their hands, seemed to think they were exactly alike, 
except the instruments which he took for parts of his 
hah£. When he had continued in this amazement for 
some time, his mother could not longer bear the agita- 
tion of so many passions as thronged upon her ; but fell 
upon his neck, crying out, " My son, my son !" The 
youth knew her voice, and could speak no more than 
" Oh me I Are you my mother ?" and fainted. The 
whole room, you will easily conceive, were very af- 
fectionately employed in recovering him ; but, above 
all, the young gentlewoman who loved him, and whom 
he loved, shrieked in the loudest manner. That' voice 
seemed to have a sudden effect upon him as he recover- 
ed, and he showed a double curiosity in observing her, 
as she spoke and called to him ; until at last he broke 
out, " What has been done tome P Whither am I car- 
ried ? Is all this about me the thing I have heard so 
often of? Is this the light? Is this seeing ? Were you 
always thus happy, when you said you were glad to see 
each other? Where is Tom, who used to lead me? But 
I could now, methinks, go any where without him V* 
He offered to move, but seemed afraid of every thing 
around him. When they saw his difficulty, they told 
him, that, until he became better acquainted with his 
Hew being, he must let the servant still lead him. The 

6 
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hoy was called for and presented to him. Mr Gftswdi* 
asked him, " what sort of thing be took Tom to be, be« 
fore he had seen him?" Heanswered, ^'heb^ered thste 
was not so much of him as himself; but he fancied him 
the same sort of creature/'— The noise of this suddett- 
change made all the neighbourhood throng to the place 
where he waa. As he saw the crowd thickening, he 
desired Mr Caswell to tell him, how many there were kt 
all to be seen. The gentleman smiling, answered him, 
that " itWDuldbeveryproper for himtoretarntohis late 
condition, and suffer his eyestobecoTcred, until they had 
received strength : for he might remember w^l enough, 
that by degrees he had, from little and little, come to 
the strengw he had at present, in his ability in walking 
and moving: and thatit was thesame thing with hiseyes, 
which, he said, would lose the power of continuix^ to 
him that wonderful transport he was now in, except he 
would be contented tol ay aside the use of them, untQr 
they were strong enough to bear the light, without so 
much feeling as he knew he underwent at present." With 
much reluctance he was prevailed upon to have his eyes 
bound ; in which condition they kept him in a dark 
room, until it was proper to let the organ receive its ob- 
jects without farther precaati<H]. During the time of 
this darkness, he bewailed himself in the most distress- 
ed manner, and accused all his friends, complaining that 
*' some incantation had been wrought up<Hifaim, and some 
strange magic used to deceive him into an opinion, that 
he had enjoyed what they calkd sight." He added that 
'^ the impressions then let in upon his soul would cer- 
tainly distract him, if he were not so at that present." 
At another time, he would strive to name tiie persons 
he had seen among the crowd after be was couched, 
and would pretend to speak, in parplexed terms of his 
own makine^ of what he in that ^ort time observed. 
Buty after the lapse of some weeks, it was thought fit 
to unbind his head, and the young woman whom he 
loved was intrusted to open his eyes accordingly ; as 
well to endear herself to him by such a circumstance, 
as to moderate his ecstasies by the narsuasion of a voice, 
which had so much power over him, as hers ever had« 
When this beloved young womaa bega& to takeoff the 



bindBiig of his eyes, she talked to him «s f<dlows : " Mr 
William^ I am now taking the foinding off, though, 
when I consider what I am doing, I tremble with the 
apprehension, that, though I have from my very child* 
wiod loved you, dark as you were, and though you 
had ooDceiTed so strong a lore for me, you will find 
there is such a thing as beauty, which may take you 
away from me for ever.'* The young man answered, 
^' Dear Lydia, if I am to lose by sight die sofl pant* 
ings whidii I have always £e\t when I heard your voice ; 
if I am no more to distinguish the step of her I love 
when she approaches me, but to change that sweeC atid 
li«quent pleasure, for such an amasement, as I knew 
the little time I lately saw; or, if I am to have any 
thing besides, which may take from me the sense of 
what appeared most pleasing to me at that time, which 
apparition, it seems, was you : pull Out these eyes, be« 
£m they lead^me to be ungrateful to you or undo my* 
«elf. I wished for them but to see you: puU them out, 
if they are to make me forget you." Steele. 



ON SPEECH, WniTINO, AND PRINTING, AS CONTRIBtTT- 
ING TO THE PBOOBESS OF CIVILISATION. 

If you consider the lower animals, you will.find that 
they are, to every useful purpose, deprived of the 
means of communicating their ideas to each other. 
They have cries, indeed, by which they express plea* 
aure or pain, fear or hope ; but they have no formed 
speech by which, like men, they can converse together. 
God Almighty, who called all creatures into existence 
in such manner as best pleased him, has imparted to 
these inferior animals no power of improving that situ- 
ation, or of communicating with each other. There la, 
BO doubt, a difference in the capacity of these inferior 
Masses of creation. But, though one bird may build 
her nest more neatly than one of a different class, or 
one dog may be more clever, and more capable of learn- 
ing tricks than another, yet, as it wants language, to 
#ff pWn to its cooaades the advantages which it may 
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possess^ its' knowledge dies wiA it. Thus biids mad 
dogs continoe to use the same general habits proper to 
the species^ which they have done since the creation of 
the world. In other words, animals have a certain de- 
cree of sense which is termed instinct, which teachoB 
2iem to seek their food and provide for their safety^ in 
nearly the same manner as their parents did before them 
since the commencement of time, but does not enable 
them to communicate to their successors any improve- 
ments, or to derive any increase of knowledge. Urns, 
you may remark, that the example of the swallow, the 
wren, and other birds, which cover their nests with a 
roof to protect them against the rain, is neyer imitated 
by other classes, who have continued to construct theirs 
in the same exposed and imperfect manner since die 
beginning of the world. If man, though possessed of 
the same immortal essence or soul, which enables him 
to choose and refuse, to judge and condemn, to reason 
and conclude, were to be void of the power of commu- 
nicating the conclusions, to which his reasoning .bad 
conducted him, it is clear that the progress of each in- 
dividual in knowledge could be only m proportion to 
his own observation, and his own power of reasoning. 
But the gift of Spsbch enables anyone to communicate 
to others whatever idea of improvement occurs to him ; 
which, instead of dying in the bosom of the individual 
by whom it was first uioughtof, becomes a part of the 
atock of knowledge proper to die whole community, 
which is increased and rendered generally and effectu- 
ally useful, by the accession of further information, as 
opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and inventive 
minds arise in the state.-— This use of spoken language, 
therefore, which so gloriously distinguishes man from 
the beasts that perish, is the primary means of intro* 
dudngandincreasing knowledgeininfant communities. 
JBut it is evident tiiat society, w.hen its advance is de- 
pendent upon oral tradition alone, must be liable to 
many interruptions. The imagination of tiie sneaker, 
and the dulness or want of comprehension of the nearer, 
may lead to many errors ; and it is generally found, 
that knowledge makes but very slow progress, untU the 
art of Writing is discovered ; by wmch a fixed> acqiu 
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nite^ and substantial form can be given to the -wisdom 
of past ages. When this noble art is attained^ there is a 
dure foundation laid for the preservation and increase 
of knowledge. The record is removed from the inaccu- 
rate recollection of the aged^ and placed in a safe^ tan- 
l^ble, and unperishable form ; which may be subjected 
to the inspection of various persons, until the sense is 
eompletelv explained and comprehended with the least 
possible chance of doubt or uncertainty. By the art of 
writing a barrier is fixed against those violent changes^ 
so apt to take place in the early ages of society, by 
which all the fruits of knowledge are frequently de- 
stroyed, as those of the earth are by a hurricane. Sup* 
pose^ for example, a case, which frequently happens m 
the earlv history of mankind, that some nation, which 
has made considerable improvement in the arts is in- 
vaded and subdued by anwier, which is more powerful 
and numerous, though more ignorant than themselves. 
It is dear, that, in this case, as the rude and ignorant 
victors would set no value on the knowledge of the 
vanquished, it would, if intrusted only to the individu- 
als of the conquered people, be gradually lost and for- 
ptten. But if their useful discoveries were recorded 
in writing, the manuscripts in which they were de- 
scribed, &ough they might be neglected for a season^ 
would, if preserved at all, probably attract attention at 
some more fortunate period. It was thus that, when 
the empire of Rome, having reached the utmost period 
of its grandeur, was broken down and conquered, by 
numerous tribes of ignorant though brave barbarians, 
those admirable works of classical learning, on which 
such value is justly placed in the present day, were 
rescued from total destruction and oblivion, by manu- 
script copies preserved by chance in the old libraries of 
churches and convents. It may indeed be taken as an 
almost infallible maxim, that no nation can make any 
great progress in useful knowledge or civilisation, until 
their improvement can be rendered stable and perma- 
nent by the invention of writing.— Another discovery, 
however, almost as important as that of writing, was 
made during the fifteenth century. I mean the mven- 
tion of Printimo. Writing with the hand must be 
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always a slow, difficulty and expensive operation ; and^ 
when the manuscript is finished^ it is perhaps laid a^de 
among the stores of some great library, where it may 
be neglected by stadents^ and must, at any rate, be ac- 
cessible to very few persons, and subject to be destroyed 
by numerous accidents. But the admirable invention 
of printing enables the artist to make a thousand copies 
from the original manuscript, by having them stamped 
upon paper, in far less time, and with less expense^ 
than it would cost to make half a dosen such copies 
with the pen. From the period of this glorious dift* 
CO very , knowledge of every kind might be said to be 
' brought out of the cloisters and universities^ where it 
was known only to a few scholars^ into the broad l%ht 
of day, where its treasures were accessible to all men. 
The Bible itself, in which we find the rules of eternal 
life, as well as a thousand lessons for our conduct in 
this world, was, before the invention of printing, totally 
inaccessible to all saVe the priests. But, by means of 
printing, this inestimable treasure, form^ly concealed 
from the public,, was plkced within the reach alike of 
the laity and the clergy; and every one, above the most 
wretched poverty, may now, at a cheap price, possess 
himself of the blessed rule of life. The same noble art 
made knowledge of a temporal kind as accessible as 
that which concerned religion. Whatever works of 
history, science, morality, or entertainment, seemed 
likely to instruct or amuse the reader, were printed and 
distributed among the people at large by printers and 
booksellers, who had a profit by doing so. Thus the 
possibility of important discoveries being forgotten in 
the course of years, or of the destruction of useful arts 
or elegant literature, by the loss of the records, in which 
they are preserved, was in a great measure removed. Ib 
a word, the printing press is a contrivance, which enft* 
bles any one individual to address his whole fellow- 
subjects on any topic which he thinks important ; and 
which enables a wnole nation to listen to the voice of 
such individual, however obscure, with the same ease 
and greater certainty of understanding what he says, 
than if a chief of Indians were haranguing the tribe at 
his council-fire. Nor is the important difference to 



Ive fbn^iotteD^ tbat the orator can oidyspesktadi^^er* 
aonapresent, mobile the author of a book addresses'lmiu 
«elf;i not only to the race now in existenee^ bat to all 
racoeeding generadona, while his work i^udl be held 
in esisimation. iSceiU 



ON THE MULTIPLICITY OP TRADES AND EMPLOYMENTS 

IN LONDON. 

That familiarity produces neglect, has been long 
observed. The effect of all external objects^ however 
great or splendid^ ceases with their novelty. The cour*. 
^er stands without emotion in the royal presence ; the 
rustic tramples under his foot the beautiesof the spring, 
with little attention to their colours or their fragrance ; 
and the inhabitant of the coast darts his eye upon the 
immense diffusion of waters^ without awe^ wonder, or 
terror.*^ThOse, who have passed much of thw lives in 
this great city, look upon its opulence and its multi- 
tudes, its extent and variety, with cold indifierence ; 
but an inhabitant of the remoter parts of the kingdom 
ia immediatdy distinguished by a kind of dissipated 
curiosity, a busy endeavour to divide his attention 
«mongst a thousand objects^ and a wild oonfumn of 
4istonishment and alarm. The attention of a iiew.oomer 
is generally first struck by the multiplicity of cries that 
stun him in the streets, and the variety of merchandise 
and manu&ctures, which the shopkeepers expose on 
«yery haad ; and he is apt, by unwary bursts of admi* 
ratipnj to excite the merriment and contempt of those, 
who mistake the use of their eyes for eSbcts 4)f their vttU 
derstandiiiig, and confound accidental knowledge -^frith 
just reasoaing. Bat surely these are sohyeets, on which 
any man iiiay,withoutTeproach,employ2ii6meditations; 
the innumeraUe occupations, among which, die thou« 
sands, that swarm in the streets of Londimy are distri^ 
.bttted, may fwmish employmenttominds of every cast, 
and fiapacities of every degree* He, ifaat qcmtemplates 
t)iM^.exteat<if this wonderful city, ftidsit diiieult to 
coQCeive, by what method plenty is maintained in otir 
nacketSf tmd howtfae iahabltantrareiKg^ikrly suippHed 

x2 
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with the neoesMries of life: bat,frheiiheezaiiiine8l&^ 
shops and varehouses, sees the immense stores of evenr 
kind erf* merchandise piled up for sale, and runs over ml 
themaniifacturesof art and products of nature, which 
are every where attracting nis eye and soliciting his 
purse, he will be inclined to conclude, that such quan- 
tities cannot easily be exhausted, and that part of man- 
kind must soon stand still for want of employment, tfll 
the wares already provided shall be worn out and de- 
stroyed.— As Socrates was passing through the fair at 
Athens, and casting his eyes over the shops and cas- 
tomers, " How many things are there^" says he, ^' that 
I do not want." The same sentiment is, every miiment, 
rising in the mind of him that walks the streets of 
London, however inferior in philosophy to Socrates. 
He beholds a thousand shops crowded with goods, of 
which he can scarcely tell the use, and which, Uierefoie, 
he is apt to consider as of no value ; and indeed, manv 
of ti)e arts, by which families are supported, and wealtn 
is heaped together, are of that minute and superfluous 
kind, which nothing but experience could evince possi- 
ble to be prosecuted with advantage, and which, as the 
world might easily want, it could scarcely be etoected 
to encourage. But so it is, that custom, curiosity, or 
wantonness, supplies every art with patrons, and finds 
purchasers for everv manufacture; the world is so 
adjusted, that not only bread, but ridies may be obtain- 
ed without great abilitiesor arduous performances; the 
most unskilful hand and unenlightened mind have 
sufficient incitements to industry ; for he, that is reso- 
lutely busy, can scarcely be in want. There is, indeed, 
no employment, however despicable,from which a man 
may not promise himself more than competence, when 
he sees thousands and myriads raised to dignity, by no 
other merit, than that of contributing to supply their 
neighbours with the means of sucking smoke through 
a tube of day ; and others raising contributions upon 
those, whose elegance disdains the grossness of smoky 
luxury, by grinmng the same materials into a powder, 
that may at once gratify and impair the smell.-*Not 
only by these popular and modish trifles, but by a 
thousand unheeded and evanescent kinds of business. 
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are the mnltitndes of this city preserved from idleness, 
and consequently from want. In the endless variety 
of tastes and circumstances^ that diversify mankind, 
tiothing is so superfluous, but that some one desires it, 
or so common, but that some one is compelled to buy it. 
Ab nothing is useless but because it is in improper 
hands, what is thrown away by one is gathered up by 
another ; and the refuse of part of mankind furnishes a 
subordinate class with the materials necessary to their 
support. — ^When I look round upon those who are thus 
vanously exerting their qualifications, I cannot but ad- 
mire the secret concatenation of society, that links to- 
gether the great and the mean, the illustrious and the 
obscure ; and consider^ with benevolent satisfaction, 
that no man, unless his body or mind be totally dis- 
abled, has need tosufFer the mortification of seeing him- 
self useless or burthensome to the community. He, 
that will diligently labour, in whatever occupation, will 
deserve the sustenance which he obtains, and the pro- 
tection which he enjoys ; and may lie down every nighty 
with the pleasing consciousness of having contributed 
something to the hwpiness of life. Contempt and ad- 
miration are equally incident to narrow minds : he, 
whose apprehensions can take in the whole subordina- 
tion of mankind, and whose perspix^eity can pierce to 
the real state of things, through the thin veils of fortune 
or of fashion, will discover meanness in the highest sta- 
tions, and dignity in the meanest ; and find that no man 
can become venerable but by virtue, or contemptible 
but by wickedness. — In the midst of this universal 
hurry, no man ou^ht to be so little influenced by exam- 
ple, or so void of honest emulation, as to stand a lazy 
spectator of incessant labour ; or please himself witn 
the mean happiness of a drone, while the active swarms 
are buzzing about him. No man is without some qua- 
lity> by the due application of which he might deserve 
well of the world : and whoever he be, that has but 
little in his power, should be in haste to do that little, 
lest he be confounded with him that can do nothing. 

Johnson^ 
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TRiU»ES AND KM^1.0TMBNTS IN hOSIHm 

(continued). 

Bv this ffeneral concurrence of endeavours, arts of 
• every kina have been so long cultivated, that all the 
wants of man may be immediatelv supplied : Idleness 
can scarcely form a wish, which she may not gratify by 
the toil of others ; or Curiosity drean^ of a toy, which 
the shops are not ready to afford her. Happiness is en- 
joyed only in proportion as it is known r and such » 
the state or folly of man> that it is known only by ex- 
perience of its contrary. We, who have long lived 
amidst theccmveniencesof atown immensely populous, 
have scarce an idea of a place, where desire cannot be 
gratified by money. In order to have a just sense of 
this artificial plenty, it is necessary to have passed 
some time in a distant colony, or those part» of 
our island, which are thinly inhabited. He, that has 
once known how many trades every man, in such 
situations, is compelled to exercise,—- ^with how much 
labour the products of nature must be accommodated 
to human use, — ^how long the loss or defect of any com- 
mon utensil must be endured, or by what awkward ex- 
pedients it must be supplied^— how far men wander 
with money in their hands, before any can sell themr 
what they wish to buy, — will know how to rate, at it» 
proper value, the plenty and ease of a great city. But, 
that the happiness of man mav still remain imperfect, 
as wants in this place are easily supplied, new wants 
are likewise easily created. Hverv man, in surveying: 
the shops of London, sees numberless instruments and 
conveniences, of which, while be did not know them, 
he never felt the need; arid yet, when use has made 
them familiar, wonders how life could be supported 
without them. Thus it comes to pass, that our de»fe9 
always increase with our possessions : the knowledge 
that something remains yet unenjoyed, impairs our en- 
joyment of the good before us.— They, who have been 
accustomed to the refinements of science, and multipli- 
cations of contrivance, soon lose their ccmfidence in the 
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unassisted powers of nature^ forget the paucity of our 
real necessities^ and overlook the easy methods by which 
they may be supplied. It were a speculation worthy of 
a philosophical mind^ to examine how much is taken 
away from our native abilities^ as well as added to themt^ 
by artificial expedients. We are so accustomed to give 
and receive assistancei that each of us singly can do lit* 
tie for himself; and there is scarce^any one among us> 
however contracted may be his form of life^ who does 
not enjoy the labour of a thousand artists. But a sur- 
vey of the various nations^ that inhabit the earth, will 
inform us^ that life may be supported with less assist- 
ance ; and that the dexterity, which practice, enforced 
by necessity, produces, is able to effect muc^ by very 
scanty means. The nations of Mexico and Peru erect- 
ed cities and temples without the use of iron ; and, at 
this day, the rude Indian supplies himself with all the 
necessaries of life. Sent, like the rest of mankind, na- 
ked into the world, as soon as his parents have nursed 
him up to strength, he is to provide, by his own labour^ 
for his own support. His first care is to find a sharp 
Hint among the rocks : with this he undertakes to fell 
the trees of the forest. He shapes his bow, heads his 
arrows, builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe ; and, 
from that time, lives in a state of plenty and prosperity. 
He is sheltered from the storms, he is fortified against 
beasts of prey, he is enabled to pursue the fish of the 
sea, and the deer of the mountains : and, as he does not 
know, does not envy, the happiness of polished nations, 
where gold can supply the want of fortitude and skill, 
and he, whose laborious ancestors have made him rich, 
may be stretched upon a couch, and see all the trea- 
sures of all the elements poured down before him.— 
This picture of a savage life, if it shows how much in- 
dividuals may perform, shows likewise how much so. 
ciety is to be desired. Though the perseverance and 
address of the Indian excite our admiration, they, 
nevertheless, cannot procure him the conveniences; 
which are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civilized 
country. He nunts, like a wild beast, to satisfy his 
hunger : and, when he lies down to rest after a success- 
ful diase, cannot pronounce himself secure against the 
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danger of perishini^ in a few days. He is perhaps con. 
tent with his condition, because he knows not that a 
better is attainable by man : as he, that is bmm blind, 
does not long for the perception of light, because he 
cannot conceive the aclvantages, which light would af- 
ford him. But hunger, wounds, and weariness are real 
evils, though he believes them equally incident to all 
his fellow-creatures : and, when a tempest compels him 
to lie starving in his hut, be cannot justly be concluded 
equally happy with those, whom art has exempted fironi 
the power of chance, and who make the foregoing year 
provide for the following. — To receive and to commu-; 
nicate assistance constitutes the happiness of humim 
life. Man may, indeed, preserve his existence in sob*, 
tttde, but can enjoy it only in society. The greatest 
understanding of an individual, doomed to procure food 
and clothing for himself, will barely supply him expe^ 
dients to keep off death from day to day : but as one of 
a large community, performing only his share of the 
common business, he gains leisure for intellectual 
pleasure, and enjoys the happiness of reason and re- 
flection. Johnson. 



MBUX*8 BREWERY. 



In Meux's brewery every thing is as filthy, as steam, 
and smoke, and dust, and rust, can make it ; except the 
steam-engine, which is as polished and as dean, as the 
bars of a drawing-room grate. The first operation of 
this engine is to stir the malt in vats of twenty-eight 
feet diameter, filled with boiling water : th^ second is, 
in due time, to raise the wort to the coolers, in the 
floor above : then this wort is conveyed by leaden 
pipes into the tub, where it is to ferment; and after- 
wards into the casks, where the porter is first deposit- 
ed. One of these casks, which I saw, measures seventy 
feet in diameter, and is said to have cost L.10^000 ; the 
iron hoop on it weighs eighty tons ; and we were told, 
that it actually contained, when we saw it, 18,000 
barrels, or L.^,000 worth of porter. Another con- 
teined 16,000 barrels, and from thence to 4000. There 
are above seventy casks in the store. Mrs Brunion. 
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POBCBLAIN MAMfTFACTORY AT W0R0B8TBB. 

Mr F.^ a most polite and obliginff person, called 
early, and introduced us at Chamberiayne's porcelain 
manufactory. Every part of this process was shown to 
us. Flints are first calcined, which whitens them per- 
feetiy; then, mixed in certain proportions with gray 
Ccnmish granite, they are ground to so fine a powder, 
as to pass through the closest silk. Water is poured up- 
on this powder, and it is twice strained through silk 
sieves. The mixture is boiled till it is as thick as cream, 
and evaporated till it becomes a tough paste. Pieces of 
it are then placed upon a turning-wheel ; and moulded, 
solely by the hand, with wonderful precision and rapi- 
dity. This is the case, at least, with all the pieces of 
a circular form; such as bowls, plates, cups, and 
saucers.-— Dishes of other forms are made in gypsum 
moulds ; which, though they fit closely at first, soon ab- 
sorb the moisture, so as to part very freely with the 
vessel, which they have modelled. Every piece is then 
placed in a separate clay case. The furnace is filled 
with these, built closely up, and subjected to a red heat 
for sixty hours. It is then allowed to cool ; the porce- 
lain is withdrawn, and in this state is called die biscuit 
It is greatly diminished in size by this process. It is 
now ready to receive the blue colour, wliich is cobdU^ 
and looks of a dirty gr^y> ^^^^ exposed to the action of 
the glazing. The glazing consists of lead and glass 
ground to an impalpable powder, mixed with certain 
secret ingredients in water. The biscuit is merelv dipt 
into the glazing,and is then baked again for forty hours. 
It is now ready to receive all other colours which the 
pattern may require, and the gilding. It is then baked 
a third time, for ten hours, or more, according to the 
colours employed. Lastly, the gildinff is burnished 
with bloodstone or agate, and the china is ready for the 
wareroom. The colours are changed by baking. The 
greens, when laid on, are very imperfect : the rose- 
colour is a dull purple ; and the gilding is as black as 
ink. -The painting-room had an unwholesome smelly 
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and the inmates looked sickly. This manufacture is 
perfectly intelligible throughout> and therefore interest- 
ing. You can follow the flint and granite^ till> through 
seventeen different processes^ they become a gilded 
teacup. Mrs Brunton. 



MANUFACTURE OF BUTT0N-BTE8 AND STEBL PLATINO. 

Spent the afternoon very agreeably in inspecting 
Thomason's manufactory (at Birmingham). What seem- 
ed the most ingenious machine of all was that> by 
which button-eyes are made. One part of it pushes 
forward the wire ; a second bends it into a loop; a third 
cuts it ; a fourth flattens the points, that they may join 
the better with the button ; a fifth pushes the eye, 
when completed, out of the machine. The plating on 
steel is executed after the article is perfectly formed. 
The iron knife, fork, or spoon, is dipt into a solution 
of sal-ammoniac, to cleanse it from grease. It is then 
powdered with resin to make the s^er adhere to the 
steel, with which it has no affinity. Next it is ^ptin 
the boiling solder,^ead and tin. Then it is instantly 
fitted with a coat of pure silver, rolled out thin and 
perfectly flexible : this is pared round the edges with a 
knife. The article, whatever it is> is then passed 
through a heat strong enough to melt this solder with- 
out affecting the silver. The solder is squeezed out, and 
falls away in drops ; the silver remains adhering per- 
fectly to the steel. One side only of eadi article is plat- 
ed at a time ; the silver, by this means, overlaps at the 
edges, and is double where it is the most liable to waste. 
When the goods are finished, they are polished ; £rst 
by a fine file, then by a leathern wheel, and lastly by 
the human hand. Whether it wa3 occasioned, b v the 
nature of their work, or by their practice in explaining 
it, I do not know : but the people employed here show- 
ed more intelligence, than any persons of their stiUjon 
whom we have seen in England. I dare say it is good 
policy to let them show their work : the attempts to 
explain it will lead them to understand it ; and that 
will help them to inventions and improvements. 

Mrs Bruntwu 
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MANUFACTURE OF BAI<L-0ABTRII>6B8. 

At Woolwich we saw mountains of balls and thou- 
sands of cannon I We saw the whole process of making 
ball-cartridges. The balls are cast in a mould, two to- 
gether^ connected by a bar of an inch or two long ; they 
are then cut asunder^ close by each ball^ and the little 
bar is thrown back into the melting-pot ; then each ball 
is tied in a rag ; then in a paper cone, with room left 
above it for powder. The powder is run by measure 
into the cone^ and the top is fastened down : the car. 
tridges are then packed in small parcels, and the busi- 
ness is finished. Each of these operations is performed 
by a different hand^ and with despatch almost incre- 
dible. One boy fills 4000 cartridges in a day : little 
creatures, who would scarcely be intrusted in Orkney 
with the pastoral care of three geese, earn eight or 
nine shillings a- week in this way. Mrs Brunton. 



GRADUAL RISE OF MANUFACTURES. 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture rising 
gradually from its first mean state, by the successive 
labours of innumerable minds ; to consider the first 
hoUow trunk of an oak^ in which, perhaps, the shepherd 
could scarce venture to crosa a brook swelled with a 
shower, enlarged at last into a ship of war, attacking 
fortresses, terrifying nations, setting storms and billows 
at defiance, and visiting the remotest parts of the globe* 
Who^ when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual 
intensenessof heat^meltedintoa metalline form, rugged 
with excrescences, and clouded with impurities, would 
have imagined, that, in this shapeless lump, lay conceal- 
ed so many conveniences of life, as would, in time, con- 
stitute a great part of the happiness of the world ? Yet, 
by some such fortuitous liquefaction, was mankind 
taught to procure a body, at once, in a high degree, so- 
lid and transparent, — which might admit the light of 
the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind : — ^which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges 
of existence ; and charm him, at one time, with the 
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unbounded extent of the material creation ; and, at 
another, with the endless subordination of animal life ; 
—and, what is of yet more importance, might supply 
the decays of nature, and succour old age with subsi- 
diary sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass em- 
ployed, though without his own knowledge or expecta- 
tion. He was facilitating and prolonging the enjoy- 
ment of sight, enlarging the avenues of science, and 
conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; he 
was enabling the student to contemplate nature, and 
the beauty to behold herself. Johnson. 



DISSOLUTtON OF THB BABTR. 

Lbt us reflect, upon this occasion, on the vanity and 
transient glory of this habitable world : how, by the 
force of one element breaking loose upon the rest, aU 
the varieties of nature, all the works of art, all the la- 
bours of men are reduced to nothing ! All that we ad- 
mired and adored before, as great and magnificent, is 
obliterated or vanished: and another form and face of 
things, plain, simple, and every where the same, over- 
spreads the whole earth. Where are now the great em- 
pires of the world, and their great imperial cities ? 
their pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory ? Show 
me wnere they stood ; read the inscription ; tell me the 
victor's name. What remains, what impressions, what 
difierence or distinction do you see in this mass of fire ? 
Rome itself, eternal Rome, the great city, the empress 
of the world, whose domination makes a great part of 
the history of this earth, — ^what is become of her now? 
She laid her foundations deep, and her palaces were 
strong and sumptuous. " She glorified herself, and 
lived deliciously, and said in her heart, I sit a queen, 
and shall see no sorrow." But her hour is come. She 
is wiped away from the face of the earth, and buried 
in everlasting oblivion. — But it is not cities only, and 
works of men's hands, but the everlasting hills, the 
mountains and rocks of the earth, are melted as wax 
before the sun, and ** their place is nowhere found.** 
Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth, that covered 
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many coimtries, and reached their arms from the ocean 
to the Black Sea. ThLshugematsof stone is softened and 
dissolved as a tender cloud into rain. Here stood the 
African mountains, and Atlas with his top above the 
clouds : there was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, and 
Imaus, and the mountains of Asia ; and yonder, to. 
wards the north, stood the Riphcean hills, clothed in ice 
and snow. All these are vamshed,— dropt away as the 
snow upon their heads. '^ Great and manrellous are 
thy works. Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints. Hallelujah !" 

Burnet's Theory qfthe Earih 



SECTION VI, 

POETRY. 

I. BLANK VERSB. 



THB BIBLE. 



Most wondrous Book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 

Star of Eternity ! The only star. 

By which the bark of man could navigate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 

Securely : only star, which rose on time. 

And, in its dark and troubled billows, still. 

As generation driving swiftly by 

Succeeded generation, threw a ray 

Of Heaven's own light, and, to the hills of God,— 

The everlasting hills, — ^pointed the sinner's eye. 

By Prophets, Seers, and Priests, and sacred bards. 

Evangelists, Apostles, men inspired. 

And, by the Holy Ghost, anointed, set 

Apart and consecrated, to declare 

On earth the counsels of the Eternal One, 

This Book — ^this holiest, this sublimest Book — 

Was sent Heaven's will. Heaven's code of laws entire 
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To man^ this Book contained ; defined the boands 
Of vice and yirttte, and of life and death ; 
And what was shadow^— what was substance^ — ^taught. 

PoUok. 



GOD. 



How shall I then attempt to sinff of Him^ 

Who^ light himself, in uncreated light 

Invested deep, dwells awfully retired 

From mortal eye, or angel's purer ken : 

Whose single smile has, from the first of time^ 

Filled overflowing all those lamps of Heaven, 

That beam for ever through the boundless sky ; 

But, should he hide his face, the astonished sun^ 

And all the extinguished stars, would loosening reel 

Wide from their spheres, and Chaos come again. 

And yet, was every falterine tongue of man^ 

Almighty Father, silent in thy praise. 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice ; 

Even in the depth of solitary woods. 

By human foot untrod, proclaim thy power; 

And to the quire celestial thee resound. 

The eternal cause, support, and end of all ! 

Thottuan. 



MAN. 



There wanted yet the master- work, the end 

Of all yet done ; a creature, who, not prone 

And brute as other creatures, but endued 

With sanctity of reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright, with front serene. 

Govern the rest, self- knowing ; and from thence 

Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven, 

But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 

Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Directed in devotion, to adore 

And worship God Supreme, who made him chief 

Of all his works. MilioiL 
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BVENINQ IN PARADISE. 

Now came still Evening on^ and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird--* 
They to their grassy couch^ these to their nests 
Were slunk^ all but the wakeful nightingale : 
She all night long her beauteous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Kising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw : 
When Adam thus to Eve, " Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft cumbrous weigh|;, inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures, all day long, 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals inactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account." MiUon. 



Adam's reflections on himself. 

As new waked from soundest sleep. 
Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid. 
Straight towards heaven my wondering eyes I turn'd. 
And gaaed awhile the ample sky ; till, raised 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains^ 
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And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these. 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walk'd or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling. All things smiled 
With fragrance ; and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Survey'd, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led : 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause. 
Knew not To speak I tried, and forthwith spake ; 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Wliate'er I saw. " Thou Sun," said I, '* fair bght. 
And thou enlighten'd Earth, so fresh and gay. 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell, if ye saw, how I came thus, how here ? 
Not of myself ! By some great Maker, then. 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent: 
Tell me how I may know nim, how adore. 
From whom I have that thus I move, and live. 
And feel that I am happier than I know." Milian, 



BLESSINGS OF 80CIBTY. 

With thee conversing, I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change ; all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first, on this delightful land, he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild ; then silent Night, 
Wiui this her solemn bird, and this fair ]m>on. 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of Mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising San 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Olistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight— without thee is sweet. 

Milian. 
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FALL OF MAN. 



Of man's first disobedience^ and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree^ whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the worlds and all our woi 
With loss of Eden> till one greater man 
Restore us^ and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing heavenly muse ; that> on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos. Or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that flow'd 
Fast by the Oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That, with no middle flight, intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer. 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for thou know'st. Thou, from the first. 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 
And mad'st it pregnant What in me is dark. 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That, to the height of this great argument, 
I may assert eternal providence. 
And justify the ways of God to men. — 
Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view. 
Nor the deep tract of hell ; say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents, in that happy state 
Favoured by Heaven so highly, to fail off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will, 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ?-— 
The infernal serpent. He it was whose guile 
Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
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To set himself in glorj above his peers. 
He trusted to have equall'd the Most High^ 
If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim, 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in heaven, arid battle proud. 
With vain attempt Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headlong, flaming, from the ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion ; down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire^ — 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms ! 

Milton. 



nature's miracles. 



What prodigies can power Divine perform 

More grand, than it produces year by year. 

And all in sight of inattentive man ? 

Familiar with the effect, we slight the cause> 

And, in the constancy of nature's course. 

And regular return of genial months. 

And renovation of a faded world, 

See nought to wonder at. Should God again. 

As once in Gibeon^ interrupt the race 

Of the undeviating and punctual sun. 

How would the world admire ! but speaks it less 

An agency Divine, to make him know 

The moment when to sink, and when to rise. 

Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 

All we behold is miracle : but^ seen 

So duly, all is miracle in vain. 

Where now the vital energy that moved. 

While summer was, the pure and subtile lymph. 

Through the imperceptible meandering veins 

Of leaf and flower ? it sleeps : and the icy touch 

Of unprolific winter has impressed 

A cold stagnation on the intestine tide. 

But, let the months go round, a few short months. 

And all shall be restored. These naked shoots. 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes. 
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Shall put their graoefal foliage on agiin^ 

And more aspirii^, and with ampler spread^ 

Shallboast new charms, and more tnan they have lost. 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to life> 

Is Nature's progress, when she lectures man 

In heavenly truth : evincing, as she makes 

The grand transition^ that there lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is GkxL 

The beauties of the wilderness are his. 

That make so gay the solitary place 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms. 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 

He sets the bright procession on its way. 

And marshals all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bounds, which Winter may not passj 

And blunts his pointed fury : in its case. 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germe. 

Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And, ere one flow'ry season fades and dies. 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next 

Cowper. 



ADDRESS TO NATURE. 

O Nature ! all-sufficient ! over all ! 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works ! 
8natch me to heaven : thy rolling wonders there; 
World beyond world, in infinite extent. 
Profusely scatter'd o'er the blue immense. 
Show me ; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to scan. Through the clisclosing deep. 
Light my blind way ; the mineral strata there ; 
Thrust blooming thence the vegetable world ; 
O'er that the rising system, more complex. 
Of animals ; and, higher still, the mind. 
The varied scene of quick-compounded thought. 
And where the mixing passions endless shift ; 
These ever open to my ravish'd eye ; 
A search the flight of time can ne'er exhaust I 
But if to that unequal ; if the blood, 
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In duggish ttreams about my heart, forbiii 
That l^st ambition^-»-u]ider dosii^ shades, 
iBglorioos, lay nse by ti»e lowly brook. 
And whisper to my dreams. From thee begin. 
Dwell all on thee, with thee omcliide my song. 
And let me never,— -never stray from thee. 



BEAUTIES OF HATVEE X1O6V TO THE EUND. 

Thus with the year 
Seasons retam ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds^ or^uman face Divme, 
But cloud, instead, and eVer-during dark 
Surrounds me : from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off ; and, for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom, at one entrance,' quite shut out. 

MiUon, 



CONBTAMCT AMID CFBNBRAL DEFECTION. 

Servant of God, well done ! Well hast thou fought 

The better fisht ; who single hast maintained,, 

Against revolted multitudes, the cause 

Of Truth, in word mightier than they in arms r 

And, for the testimony of Truth, hast borne 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear 

Than violence : for this was all thy care. 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 

Judged thee perverse. Milton, 



DUTY AND HAPJPINESS OP KAN. 

Hbncsfobth I learn, that to obey is best. 
And love, with fear, the only Goa : to walk 
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As in hier presence ; ever to observe 

His providence ; and on him depend. 

Merciful o'er all his works ; with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 

Accomplishing great things, by things deem'd weak 

Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 

By simply weak ; that suffering for truth's sake. 

Is fortitude to highest victory. 

And, to the faithful, death the gate of life ; 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer, ever blest. 



CHILDHOOD. 

Not happy only, but the cause of joy 

Which those who never tasted always moom'd. 

What tongue?*— no tongue— shall tell, what bliss 

o'erflow'd 
The mother's tender heart, while round her hung 
The offspring of her love, and lisp'd her name : 
As living jewels dropt unstain'd from heaven. 
That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem. 
Than every ornament of costliest hue. 
And who hath not been ravish'd as she pass'd. 
With all her playful band of little ones. 
Like Luna, with her daughters of the sky. 
Walking in matron-majesty and grace ? 
All who had hearts here pleasure found : and oft 
Have I, when tired with heavy task, relax'd 
My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports. 
And led them by their little hands a-field ; 
And watch'd them run and crop the tender flower. 
Which oft unask'd they brought me, and bestow'd 
With smiling face, that waited for a look 
Of praise, — and answer'd curious questions, put 
In much simplicity, but ill to solve. 
And heard their observations, strange and new. 
And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon 
Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love. 

Pdlok, 
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FRIBNDSHIF. 

Many sounds were sweet. 
Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear ; 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful fHend><— 
Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 
Some I remember, and will ne'er forget. 
My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 
Friends in my mirth, friends in my. misery toa; 
Friends given by Ood in mercy and in love ; 
My counsellors, my comforters, and ^ides; 
My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 
Companions of my young desires*; in doubt 
My oracles, my wings in high pursuit 
Oh ! I remember, and will ne'er forget. 
Our meeting^spots, our chosen sacred hours ; 
Our burning words, that utter'd all the soul ; 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love ; 
Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire. 
As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow's flight, we soar'd into the skies, 
And cast the douds beneath our feet, and earth 
With all her tardy leaden-footed cares. 
And talk'd the speech, and ate the food of heaven. 

PoUok, 



NOVELTY. 



Witness the sprightly joy, when aught unknown 

Strikes the quick sense, and wakes each active power 

To brisker measures. Witness the neglect 

Of all familiar prospects, though beheld 

With transport once ; — ^the fond attentive gaze 

Of young astonishment ; — ^the sober zeal 

Of age commenting on prodigious things :— 

For such the bounteous Providence of Heaven, 

In every breast implanting the desijre 

Of objects new and strange, to urge us on * 
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With unremitted labour to pursue 
Tbose sacred stores^ that wait the ripeninfj^ bouI 
In truth's exhaustless bosom. What need words 
To paint its power? For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms. 
In foreign climes to rove ; the pensiire sage, 
Heedless of sleep or midnight's harmful damp. 
Hangs o'er the sickly taper ; and, untired, 
The virgin follows, with enchanted step, 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale. 
From mom to eve. Hence, finally, by night. 
The village matron, round the blazing hearth. 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales. 
Breathing astonishment ! of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits ; of the deathbed call 
Of him, who robb'd the widow, and devour'd 
The oinphan's portion ; of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave, to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd ; of shapes, that walk. 
At dead of night, and elank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 
At every solemn pause, the crowd recoil. 
Gazing each other speechless, and congeal'd 
With shivering sighs ; till, eager for the event. 
Around the beldame all erect they hang. 
Each. trembling heart with grateful terrors quell'd. 

Akenside. 



LUXUBY OF GRIEF AND PITT. 

Ask the faithful youth. 
Why the cold um of her, whom long he loved. 
So often fills his arms, — so often draws 
His lonel V steps, silent and unseen. 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 
Oh ! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds • 
Should ne'er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred hours, when, stealing from the noise 
Of caxe and envy, sweet remembrance soothes, 
With virtue's kindest looks, his aching breast. 
And turns his tears to rapture. Ask the crowd. 
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Which flies impatieDt from the viDage^iralk* 
To blimb the neighbouring cliffs^ wmn fkr below 
The savage winds have hurl'd upon the coast 
Some helpless bark ; while holy Pity melts 
The general eye» or Terror's icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair; 
While every mother closer to her breast 
Catcheth her diild ; and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shattered vessel, shrieks aloud. 
As one poor wretch, who spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow'd by the roaring surge^ — 
As now another, dash'd against the rock. 
Drops lifeless down. O ! deemest thou indeed 
No pleasing influence here by nature given 
To mutual terror and compassion's tears ? 
No tender charm mysterious, which attracts^ 
O'er all that edge of pain, the social powers^ 
To thit their proper action and their end ? 

Akenside* 



Grief fills the room up of my absent child ; 
Lies in his bed ; walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks ; repeats his words ; 
Kemembers me of all his gracious parts ; 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form : 
Then have I reason to he fond of grief. 

Shakspeare, 



MERCY. 

No ceronony that to great ones 'longs. 

Not the king's crown^ nor the deputed sword. 

The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe> 

Become them with one-half so good a grace, 

As mercy does. 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 

And he, that might the 'vantage best have took 

Found out the remedy. How would you be. 

If he, whidi is the top of judgment, should 

But judge you as you are ? O think on that ; 



And mercy then will brtadie within your lips. 
Like man new node. ISkakspeare. 



The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd : 

It blesseth him that gives^ and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to Ood himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. Think of this . 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 

Anct that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. Shakspeare. 



&SFI1ECTION8 ON LEAVING SCOTLAND. 

And must I leave, 
Dear land, thy bonny braes, thy dales. 
Each haunted by its wizard stream, o'erhung 
With all the varied charms of bush and tree; 
Thy towenng hills, the lineaments sublime 
Unchanged of Nature's fiioe, which wont to fill 
The eye of Wallace, as he musing plann'd 
The grand emprise of setting Scotland free ? 
And must I leave the friends of youthful years. 
And mould my heart anew, to take the stamps 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land. 
And learn to love the music of strange tcmgues ? 
Yes, I may love Ae music of strange tongues. 
And mould my heart anew to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land :-^ 
But to my pardbed mouth's roof deave this tongue. 
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My fancy fade into the yeUov.leaf> 

And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb^ 

If, Scotland^ thee and thine I e'er forget. 

Grakame* 



SCOTTISH exile's BEFLBCTIONS. 

What though the cluster'd vine there hardly tempt^ 
The traveller's hand ; though birds of dazzling plume 
Perch on the loaded boughs : give me thy woods, 
(Exclaims the banish'd man^) thy barren woods. 
Poor Scotland I sweeter there the reddening haw. 
The sloe^ or rowan's bitter bunch, than here 
The purple grape : dearer the redbreast's note. 
That mourns the fading year in Scotia's vales. 
Than Philomel's, where spring is ever new : 
More dear to me the redbreast's sober suit. 
So like a wither'd leaflet, than the glare 
Of gaudy wings, that make the iris dim. 

Grakame. 



ABT AKD nCDUSTBY. 

Thbsb are thy blessings. Industry ! rough^ power. 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat, and pain ; 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art. 
And aU the soft civility of life ; 
Baiser of human kind! by Nature cast. 
Naked and helpless, out amid the woods 
And wilds, to rude inclement elements ; 
With various seeds of art deep in the mind 
Implanted, and profusely pour'd around 
Materials infinite, but idle alL 
Still unexerted in the unconscious breast. 
Slept the lethargic powers ; corruption still. 
Voracious, swallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty scattered o'er the savage year ; 
And still the sad barbarian, roving, mix'd 
With beasts of prey, or for his acorn-meal 
Fought the fierce tusky boar ; a ahiveriiig wvetcfa. 
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Aghast and comfortless, when the Ideak Norths 

'^tll winter charged, let the mix'd tempest fly, 

Hail^ rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing frost. 

Then tathe shelter of the hut he fled. 

And the wild season, sordid, pined away. 

For home he had not. Home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where. 

Supported and supporting, polish'd firiends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

But this the rugged savage never felt. 

Even desolate in crowds ; and thus his days 

Boll'd heavy, dark, and unenjoy'd along : 

A waste of time : till Industry approach'd 

And rous'd him from his miserable sloth ; 

His faculties unfolded ; pointed out 

Where lavish Nature the directing hand 

Of art demanded : show'd him how to raise 

His feeble force by the mechanic powers. 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth. 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent, and the gathered blast ; 

Oave the tall ancient forest to his aX^e ; 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone, 

Till, by degrees, the finish'd fabric rose ; 

Tore fromhis limbs the blood*polluted fur. 

And wrapt them in the woolly vestment warm. 

Or bright in glossy silk, and flowing lawn ; 

With wholesome viands fiil'd his table, pour'd 

The generous glass around, inspired to wake 

The life-refining sou) of decent wit: 

Nor stopt at barren bare necessity. 

But, still advancing bolder, led him on 

To pomp, to pleasure, el^^nce and grace; 

And, breathing high ambition through his soul. 

Set science, wisdom, glory, in his view. 

And bade him be the lord of all below. Thomson. 



SCOTCH AND EKOLISH WARS. 

Wab I detest: but war with foceigii Ibes, 
Whose manners, langU8ge,aiid,who8e looks are strange, 

n2 
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« 

Is not 80 horrid, ncnr to me to h«tofaU 

As that, which, with our neighbours, oft we wage. 

A river here, there an ideal line 

By fancy drawn, divides the sister kingdoms. 

On each side dwells a people similar, 

As twins are, to each other ; valiant both ; 

Both, for their valour, famous through the world. 

Yet will they not unite their kindrea arms. 

And, if they must have war, wage distant war. 

But with each other fight in cruel conflict? 

Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire. 

The battle is their pastime. They go forth 

Gay in the morning, as to summer sport ; 

When evening comes, the glory of the mom. 

The youthful warrior is a clod of clay. 

Thus fall the prime of either hapless land. 

And such the fruit of Scotch and £nglish wars. 

Home. 



PLAOUB IN LONDON. 

O VNBBJOiciNO Sabbath ! Not of yore 
Did thy sweet evenings die along the Thai^es 
Thus silently J Now every sail is furl'd. 
The oar hath dropt from out the rower's hand. 
And on thou flow'st in lifeless majesty. 
River of a desert lately filled with joy ! 
O'er all that mighty wilderness of stone 
The air is clear and cloudless, as at sea 
Above the gliding ship. All fires are dead. 
And not one single wreath of smoke ascends 
Above the stillness of the towers atid spires. 
How idly hangs that arch magnificent 
Across the idle river ! Not a speck 
Is seen to move along it. There it hangs 

Still as a rainbow in the pathless sky. 

* « « 

Know ye what you will meet with in the city } 
Together will ye walk through long, long streets. 
All standing silent as a midnight church. 
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You will hear nothing, font the brown red grass 

Rustling beneath your feet; the very beating 

Of your owii hearts will awe you ; the small 

Voice of that vain bauble, idly counting time. 

Will speak a solemn language* in the desert. 

Look up to heaven, and there the sultry clouds. 

Still threatening tfoinder, lower with grim delight. 

As if the spirit of the plague dwelt there. 

Darkening the city with the shadows of death* 

Know ye that hideous hubbub ? Hark ! far off 

A tumult, like an echo, on it comes. 

Weeping and wailing, shrieks and groaning prayer ; 

And, louder than all, outrageous blasphemy. 

The passing storm hath left the silent streets. 

But are these houses near you tenantless ? 

Over your heads from a window suddenly 

A ghastly face is thrust, and yells of death 

With voice not human. Who is he that flies. 

As if a demon dogg'd him on his path ? 

With ragged hair, white face and bloodshot eyes. 

Raving, he rushes past you : till he falls. 

As if struck by lightning, down upon the stones. 

Or, in blind niadness dash'd against the wall. 

Sinks backward into stillness. Stand aloof. 

And let the pest's triumphal chariot 

Have open way, advancing to the tomb. 

See how he mocks the pomp and pageantry 

Of earthly kings 1 A miserable cart, 

Heap'd up with human bodies : dragg'd along 

By snrunk steeds, skeleton anatomies I 

And onwards urged by a wan meagre wretch, 

Doom'd never to return from the foul pit. 

Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of horror. 

Would you look in? Gray hairs and golden tresses. 

Wan shrivelPd cheeks, that have not smiled for years^ 

And many a rosy visage smiling stilh 

Bodies in the noisome weeds of beffgary wrapt. 

With age decrepit, and wasted to the bone; 

And youthful frames, august and beautiful. 

In spite of mortal pangs, — ^there lie they all 

Embraced in gfaastliness; bat look not long, 

For haply, aaaid the ftoca glinmeriqg there^ 
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The welUknown cfaedc of some bcAoved friend 
Will meet thy gaze, or some tmalL snow-white hand, 
Briffht with the ring that hdds her lover's hair. 

Wilson. 



TBOUBLSD CONSOIBMCB. 

Cakst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brun, 
Andy with some sweet oblivious antidote. 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakspeare. 



ON LAHSMTATION OVER PAST HAPPINESS. 

So they set out 
Upon ten thousand different routes, to seek 
What they had left behind,— to seek what they ' 
Had lo8t,-^for still, as something once possest 
And lost, true happiness appear'd. All thought 
Thev once were happy ; and, even while they smoked 
And panted in the chase, believed themselves 
More miserable to-day than yesterday, — 
To-morrow than to-day. When vouth complain'd, 
The aged sinner shook his hoary head. 
As if he meant to say, ** Stop till you come 
My length, and then you may have cause to sigh." 
At twenty cried the boy, who now had seen 
Some blemish in his joys, '' How. happily 
Plays yonder child, that busks the mimic babe. 
And gathers gentle flowers, and never sighs !" 
At foifty, in the fervour of pursuit. 
Far on, in disappointment's dreary vale. 
The grave and sage-like man look'd back, upon 
The stripling youth of plump unseared hope. 
Who gallop'd gay and briskly up behind,—- 
And moaning wish'd himself ;ei|^teen again. 
And he of. threescore years and ten> iu wh^ae 
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Chiird ejre, fatigued With Raping after hcype/ 
Earth's nreshest verdure seem'd but blasted leaves*- 
Praised childhood^ youth, andmanhood, and denounced 
Old age alone as barren of all joy : — 
Decisive proof, that men had leu behind 
The happiness thej sought, and taken a most 
Erroneous path ; since every step they took 
Was deeper mire. PMok, 



TRUB HAPPINESS NOT LOCAL. 

Trub happiness had no localities. 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 
Where duty went, she went ; with justice went; 
And went with meekness, charity, and love. 
Where'er a tear was dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound up ; a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed ; or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed; or injury, 
Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Wnere'er an evil passion was subdued. 
Or virtue's feeble embers fann'd : where'er 
A sin was heartily abjured and left ; 
Where'er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wish'd a- pious wish, — 
There was a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religions fane. 
Where happiness, descending, sat and smiled. 

Pollok. 



THB YXBTUOUS PEASANT OF THB ALPS. 

" What is it 
That thpu dost see, or think thou look'st upon ?*' 
^* Myself and thee— 4i peasant of the Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home> 
And spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 
Thy aelf-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
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Thy days of hetlth^ and nighte of sleep ; thj toils, 
Bt danger dicnified, yet guiltless: hopes 
Of cheerful ohl age and a quiet grave^ 
With cross and garland over its green turf, * 
And thy grandchildren's love for epitaph. 
This do I see^-^^md then I loc^ within."^-^ 

Byron* 



BB8IOMATI0N, 

« 

THOU great arbiter of life and death. 
Nature's immortal immaterial Sun ! 
Whose all-prolific beam late called me forth 
From darkness, — teeming darkness, where I lay 
The worm's inferior, and, in rank, beneath 
The dust I tread on,*^high to bear my brow. 
To drink the spirit of the golden day. 

And triumph in existence : and couldst know 
No motive but my bliss ; and hast ordain'd 
A rise in blessing 1 with the patriarch's joy 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown; 

1 trust in thee, and know in whom I trust ; 
Or life, or death is equal ; neither weighs ; 
AU weight in this,— -O let me live to thee. 

Young. 



TO-MOBBOW. 

To-HOBBOW ! didst thou say ? 

Methought I heard Horatio say To*morrow. 

Go to,— I will not hear of it, — To-morrow ! 

'Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Against thy plenty; — ^who takes thy ready ca&h. 

And pays thee nought, but wishes, hopes, and promises, 

The curren<nr of idiots. Injurious bankrupt. 

That gulls the easy creditor !-^To-morrow ! 

It is a period nowhere to be found 

In all tne hoary registers of time. 

Unless perchance in the fool's caletidar. 

Wisdom disclaims the word, nor hddt society 
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With those who own it. No^ my H<yratio^ 

'Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its (kther ; 

Wrought of such stuff as dreams are ; and baseless 

As the fantastic visions of the evening. 

But soft, my friend, — arrest the present moments ; 

For, be assured, they all are arrant telltales ; 

And, though their flight be silent, and their path 

Trackless as the wing'd couriers of the air. 

They post to heaven and there record thy folly ; 

Because, though station'd on the important watch. 

Thou, like a sleeping faithless sentinel. 

Didst let them pass unnoticed, unimproved. 

And know, for that thou slumberest on the guard. 

Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 

For every fugitive ; and, when thoh thus 

Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 

Of hoodwink'd Justice, who shall tell thy audit ? 

Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio ; 

Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings. 

'Tis of more worth than kingdoms ! far more precious 

Than all the crimson treasures of life's fountain !-» 

Oh ! let it not elude thy grasp : but, like 

The good old patriarch upon record. 

Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee. 

Cotim. 



ON BEINO FRBPARBD FOR DBATH. 

And now, Lorenzo, dost thou wrap thy soul 

In soft security, because unknown 

Which moment is commission'd to destroy ? 

In death's uncertainty the danger lies. 

Is death uncertain ? Therefore thou be fit; 

Fix'd as a sentinel, all eye, all ear. 

All expectation of the coming foe. 

Rouse, stand in arms, nor lean against thy spear ; 

Lest slumber steal one m<Mnent o'er thy soul. 

And fate surprise thee nodding. Watch^ be strong ! 

Thus ffive each day the merit and renown 

Of dying well: though doom'd but once to die. 



Nor let life's period, hidden, (as from most,) 
Hide too from thee the precious use of lifb. 

Young. 



9BATHBBD OF THB JUST. 

Thb chamber, where the good man meets his fkte. 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of Yirtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Ply, ye profane ! If not, draw near with awe. 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 

If unrestored by this despair your cure. 

For here resistless demonstration dwells. 

A deathbed's a detector of the beart. 

Here tired Dissimulation drops her mask. 

Through life's grimace, that mistress of the scene I 

Here real and apparent are the same. 

You see the man ; you see liis hold on heaven ; 

If sound his virtue, — as Philemon's sound. 

Heaven waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 

On this side death ; and points them out to men, — 

A lecture silent, but of sovereign power ! 

To vice confusion, and to virtue peace. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays. 

Virtue alone has majesty in death. 

And greater still the more the tyrant frowns. 

Young. 



DISSOLUTION OF ALL THINGS. 

Thb doud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
Leave not a rack behind. 

Shakspeare. 



What does not fade ? The tower, that long hath«tood 
The cruflk of thunder^ and the warring wuuk. 
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Shook by the slow but sure destrojer Time^ 

Now hangs in doabtful ruin o'er its base : 

And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass 

Descend : the Babylonian spires are sunk : 

Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 

Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones. 

And tottering empires crush by their own weight. 

This huge rotundity we tread grows old : 

And all those worlas that roll around the sun,-— 

The sun himself, — shall die ; and ancient night 

Again involve* the desolate abyss : 

Till the great Father, through die lifeless gloom. 

Extend his arm, to light another world. 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. Armstrong. 



II. RHYME. 
HAN. 



Thb world a palace was without a guest. 

Till one appears, that must excel the rest : 

One— like the Author, whose capacious mind 

Might, by the glorious woek, the Maker find ; 

Might measure heaven, and give each star a name ; 

With art and courage the rough ocean tame ; 

Over the globe with swelling sails might go. 

And, that 'tis round, by his experience know ; 

Make strongest beasts obedient to his will. 

And serve his use, the fertile earth to till. 

When, by his word, God had accomplish'd all, 

Man to create, he did a council call, 

Employ'd his hand to give the dust he took 

A graceful figure and majestic look ; 

With his own breath, conveyed into his breast 

Life, and a soul fit to command the rest ; 

Worthy alone to celebrate his name 

For such a gift, and tell from whence it came. 

Birds sing ms praises in a wilder note. 

But not with lasting numbers, and with thought,-^ 
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Man's great prerogative <*^Bat aboTe all. 
His grace aboands in his new fayoarite's &iL 
If he create^ it is a world he makes ; 
If he be vngrj, the creation shakes ; 
From his Just wrath ear guilty parents fled ; 
He cursed the earth, but bruised the 8a*pent'9 head. 

WaUer. 



OUR FIRST PARENTS. 

Beautiful beings ! amidst flowers and shades^ 
And birds, and happy creatures of all kinds. 
Rejoicing ; but more in your8elves,**-in minds 
iSimess, which mutual love and bliss pervades, 
And ffratitude to heaven ! — ^Ah ! wherefore fades 
That oloom of being ? Wherefore to the winds 
Thrown that frail pile of blessedness ? What Qnds 
Your vain ambition, that so soon upbraids 
Your Maker as unkind ? Say, will the snake. 
Your wily counsellor, conduct you through 
The perplex'd windings of life's thorny brake ; 
Or that false fruit, — what it profess'd to do,— 
Your thirst to know, with wholesome beverage, slake ? 
Ah ! ha^dess pair, what will become of you? 

Morehead. 



man's aberration from god. 

The rolling planets, and the glorious sun. 
Still keep uiat order, which they first begun : 
They dieir first lesson constantly repeat. 
Which their Creator, as a law, did set. 
Above, below, exactly aH obey : 
But wretched men have found another way. 
Knowledge of good and evil, as at first, 
(That vain persuasion,) keeps them still accurst. 
The sacred word refusing as a guide. 
Slaves they become to luxury and pride. 
As clocks, remaining in the skilful hand 
Of some great master, at the figure stand. 
But, when abroad, neglected they do go. 
At random strike, «iia the false hota do dhow ; 
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Soj from our Maker wandering, Ire stray^ 
Like birdsy that know not to their nests the way. 
In Him we dwelt before our exile here. 
And may, returning, find contentment there : 
True joy may find, perfection of delight. 
Behold his face, and shun eternal night. 

Waller. 



ENOCH. 



Of one alone, 'mid this high revelry. 

Of one alone we read, who '* walk'd with God," 

And, while sin travell'd o'er the world abroad. 

Who chose the separate path of piety. 

And so " God took him," for he did not die f 

O I incident of wondrous beauty, trod 

On though it may be, like the unprized clod. 

By man's coarse foot, yet to the kindling eye 

Of childhood most delightful. Never yet. 

Amid the musings of that tender age. 

Was there before the simple fancy set 

One, who could so their marvelling faith engage. 

As that same Saint, of whom the whole they get 

Is that he went to God, pure deathless sage ! 

Morehead. 



THE FLOOD. 

Down rush the torrents from above ; the deep 
Opens in all its fountains, ceaseless, still 
Ceaseless ; — ^the muddy waters eddying fill 
The valleys. High on every mound and steep. 
In crowds, men, women, children, cattle, sheep. 
Stand shivering with dismay, the horrible 
Confusion eyeing ; and, from hill to hill. 
They shout in agony, or shriek, or weep 
In vain ! — the waters gain upon them,--4o ! 
The ark careering past, their hands they stretch 
For help, and now you see some drowning wretch 
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Pariue the sacred vessel ; bat on wo 
No pitv must they have ; so on they go. 
Now all is one wide sea without a beach. 

Marekead. 



WATB OF PBOVIDBNCB. 

Shall he^ whose births maturity, and age. 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer day, — 
Shall the poor gnat, with discontent and rage. 
Exclaim that nature hastens to decay. 
If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray. 
If but a momentary shower descend ? 
Or shall frail man Heaven's dread decree gainsay. 
Which bade the series of events extend 
Wide through unnumber'd worlds, and ages with- 
out end ? 

One part — one little part, — ^we dimly scan 
Through the dark medium of life's feverish dream ; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan. 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ill our blessings rise. 
Oh ! then renounce that impious self-esteem. 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies : 
For thou art but of dust : be humble and be wise. 

Beatlie. 



THE HEBMIT. 

At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 
And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
'Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar. 
While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself, or with nature, at war, * 
He. thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 
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Ah ! why all abandon'd to darkness and wo ? 
Why^ lone Philomda, that lanffuiahing fall ? 
For spring shall return^ and a lover bestow^ 
And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But^ if pity inspire thee^ renew the sad lay^ 
Mourn^ sweetest complainer^ man calls thee to mourn ; 
Oh ! soothe him^ whose pleasures^ like thine^ pass away; 
Full quickly they pass— but they never return. 

Now^ gliding remote on the verge of the sky. 
The moon, half extinguish'd, her crescent displays ; 
But lately I mark'd^ when majestic on high 
She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Boll on^ thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path^ that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ? 
Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 
I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you : 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore^ 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn : 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O ! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 

'Twas thus, by the glare of false science betray'd. 

That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind : 

My thoughts wont to roam, from shade on ward to shade. 

Destruction before me, and soi*row behind. 

" Oh ! pity, great Father of light," then I cried, 

" Thy creature, who fain would not wander from thee, 

Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt^ and from darkness, thou only canst free." 

And darkness ajid doubt are now flying away> 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending. 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom. 
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On theooldcheekof death smiles and rosesare blendin^^ 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 

Beattie. 



THE LARK. 

See the lark prunes his active wings. 

Rises to heaven^ and soars^ and sings. 

His morning hymns^ his mid-day lays. 

Are one continued song of praise. 

He speaks his Maker, as he can. 

And shames the silent tongue of man. 

When the declining orb of light 

Reminds him of approaching night. 

His warbling vespers swell nis breast. 

And, as he sings, he sinks to rest. 

Shall birds instructive lessons teach. 

And we be deaf to what they preach ? 

No, ye dear nestlings of my heart. 

Go, act the wiser songster's part. 

Spurn your warm couch at early dawn. 

And, with your song, begin the mom. 

To him your grateful homage pay 

Through every period of the day. 

To Him your evening songs direct ; 

His eye shall watch ; His arm protect. 

Though darkness reigns. He is with you still,— 

Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ill. 

Cotton, 



HYMN OF PRAISE. 

The rain upon the mountain shed. 
The dewdrops o'er the valley spread. 
In grateful incense upward rise, 
And seek again their native skies. 

To man alone shall blessings come. 
To glad his heart, and cheer his home ; 
And yet to heaven no grateful prayer 
«id to seek the Giver there ? 
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Yes I le^ hiB lips in praise be finiiid^ 
Though faint and feeble still the sounds 
Until a deeper,, louder song. 
He learns amid the angelic throng. 

Anonymous. 



GOTTAOB PKATBBS. 

Thsn, kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing. 

That thus .they all shall meet in future days : 

There ever bsBk in uncreated rays. 

No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear. 

Together hymning their Creator's praise. 

In such society yet still more dear. 

While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

I 

% ' 

Then homeward all take off their several way. 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent pair their secret homage pay. 
And proffer up to heaven the warm request. 
That He, who stills the ravens' clamorous nest. 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best^ 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

Burns. 



THE SABBATH. 

Glorious the hour, when, on the world new-sprung 

From his creative hand, its Maker smiled. 

Saw all things very good, and rested mild 

In holy Sabbath ms glad works among ; 

The morning stars in joyful chorus sung. 

Shouted for joy those blessed beings styled 

'* The Sons of God," and man yet undefiled 

Was happy, sin not yet his soul had stung.— 

But there is still a Sabbath, — and not less 

But far more glorious^— -from the grave when rose 
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He who had died a ruin'd world to bless. 
And now, victorious over all his foes. 
Before his hosts of saints triumphant goes. 
Entering his rest of heavenly holiness. Morehea 



8ABBATH BELL. 

Ths first note of the holy bell recalls 
The hours of childhood, when its early stroke. 
From neighbouring village, every cottage woke 
To preparationy— farm-stead, — ^lordly halls. 
Upon mine ear like voice of love it falls 
Maternal, as if from the grave it broke. 
Restoring sounds, which earth may not revoke. 
Where all was kindness, no word that appals ! 
What have I since been doing ? Sabbath bell 
To Sabbath bell has peal'd continued chime 
Of echoing repetition, from the first 
That smote my infant thought : — and can I tell 
That, in this land of Christian promise, time 
Hath pass'd with me, like those for life who thirst ? 

Morebead* 



NATURE 8 CHARMS. 

Oh 1 how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields ! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore. 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, . 
And all that echoes to the song of even. 
All that the mountain's sheltering bo^om shields. 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven, — 
Oh ! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven. 

Beattie. 



To sit on rocks ; to muse o'er fiood and fell ; 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. 

Where things, that own not man's dominion, dwell. 
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And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen^ ^ 
With the wild flock^ that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps^ and foaming falls to lean ;— *- 
This is not soljtude : 'tis but to hold 
Ccmverse vith' Nature's charms^ and view her stores 
unroU'd. Byron, 



THE BBAVEKS. 

I OAZB upon yon orbs of light, 
The countless stars that gem the sky ; 
Each in its sphere serenely bright^ ^ 
Wheeling its course how silently ! 
While^ in the mantle of the nighty 
Earth and its cares and troubles lie. 

* 

Temple of light and loveliness^ 
«And throne of grandeur I can it be 
That souls whose kindred loftiness 
Nature hath framed to rise to thee. 
Should pine within this, narrow place^ 
This pris0n of mortality ? 

What madness^ from the path of right. 
For ever leads our steps astray. 
That, reckless, of thy pure delight. 
We turn from this divine array, 
To chase a shade that mocks me sight,- 
A gbod that vanisheth away ? 

Awake, ye mortals, raise your eyes 
Tq yon eternal stairy spheres — 
Look on these glories of the skies ! 
Then answer how this world appears. 
With all its pomps and vanities. 
With all its hopes and all its fears. 

Wfiiat but a speck of earth, at last. 

Amidst the illimitable-fiky, 

A point, that sparkles in the vast 

Emilffence of her galaxy ; 

In whose mysterious rounds, the past^ 

The preaenl^ and the future lie ? 



Wfaa cm Inok fiirA vpon die blase 
Of hcavoily hope a» bni^tlj wtumag, 
Throuoli tne mnbounded voMb of space 
A band unseen their coune aatigiiii]^^ 
All moTing with unequal pace. 
Yet la hannonioaa coneord joininf^ r 

Who, that has seen these splendours r<^. 
And gazed on this majestic scene^ 
But sieh'd to 'scape the world's control^ 
Spuming its pleasures poor and mean. 
To burst the Donds that bind the soul. 
And pass the gulf that yawns between ? 
AnonymouM Translation Jrom the Spattuh. 



LAKOSCAFB. 

EvEB charming, ever new. 

When will the landscape Ure the view ? 

The A>nntaiB's fall ; the nrer's flow ; 

The woody valleys, warm- and low; 

The windy summit, wHd and highj 

Roughly rushing on the sky ! 

The pleasant seat ; the ruin'd tower ; 

The naked. rock; the shady bower; 

The town and vHlage, dome and fans. 

Each gives each a double charm. 

As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 

As on the mountain's turf I lie. 

While die wanton Zephyr sings. 

And in the vale perAimea.h» wiags ; 

While the wotfers munnur deep ; 

While the shepherd- charms- hushes^ ; 

While the bim unbounded fly. 

And withiiMi8i« fin the^sky, . 

Now, even noW;, my joys run high. I^Hf^r, 
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VIEW F90]kl BLACEFORB BILt. 

Wh-mN' sated wkk the martial ahtm 
That peopled aH tMe-pkia .Mow,. 
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wandering ejre could o'er it go. 
And mark the distiast city glow * 
With g|oofliy< 8{dendoiir red; 
For, on the fl&iokei-wreaths huge and low. 
That roond her sable turrets flow, 
The^moniing beams were shed. 
And tinged them with a lustre proud^ 
Like that which streaks a tiiunder«cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height. 
Where the huge castle holds its state. 
And all the steep slope down. 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 
Piled deep and massy, close and high,— - 
Mine own romantic town ! 
But northward far with purer blaze. 
On Ochii mountains fell the rays. 
And, as each heathy top diey ftiss'd. 
It gleam'd a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife you saw: 
Here Preston-bay, and Berwid«-law ; 
And, broad between ^em, roU'd 
The gi^ant Firth the eye might note,. 
Whose leland^ on its bosom float, 
like emeralds chased in gold. ScolL 



A9TOYBNV Ann BKWiBBN SSINBUBOH* 

Tbub,— Caledociia's^Quetn is changed, 
Since> on her d^ky summit ranged,. 
Within its steepy limits pent. 
By bulwark, line, and battlement. 
And flanking towers, and laky flood. 
Guarded and garrison'd she stood ; 
Denying entrance or resort, 
Saive at each- tall- embafded port : 
Above whose areh- suspended' hung 
Pbrtcullisj spiked vnth iron prong. 
That long is^ &one,i-^ut^ not so long 
Since, early closed and opening late, 
Jealous^ revolved 1^ «tudded gate 
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Whoge task from eve to morning tid^, ' 
A wicket churlisUy supplied* 
Stem then and steel-girt was thy brow^ 
Dun-£din 1 Oh how alter'd now^ 
When, safe amid thy mountain-court. 
Thou sit'st, like Empress at her sport. 
And liberal, unconfined and free, 
. Flinging thy white arms to the sea, 
, For thy dark doud, with umber'd lower. 
That hung o'er diff, and lake, and tower. 
Thou gleam'st against the western ray 

Ten thousand lines of brighter day. 

^ • ♦ ♦ • 

So thou, fair city, disarray'd 

Of battled wall and rampart's aid. 

As stately seem'st, but lovelier far. 

Than in that panoply of war. 

Nor deem that, from thy fenceless throne. 

Strength and security are flown ; 

Still, as of yore. Queen of the North ! 

Still canst thou send thy children forth* 

Ne'er readier at alarm*bell's call, 

Thy burghers rose to man the wall. 

Than now, in danger, shall be thine> ^ 

Thy dauntless voluntary line ; 

For fosse and turret proud to stand. 

Their breasts the bulwark of the land. 

Thy thousands, train'd to martial toil. 

Full red would stain their native soil. 

Ere from thy mural crown there fell ' 

The slightest knosp or pinnacle. Scoti, 



SIIiBNCE AFTER THUNPER. 

Hast thou not mark'd, when, o'er thy startled head. 
Sudden and deep the thunder-peal has roU'd, 
How, when its echoes fell, a silence dead 
Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold? 
The rye srass shakes not on the sod-built fold. 
The rustling aspen's leaves are mute and still. 
The wall-flower waves not on the ruin'd hold. 
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Till murmuring distant firsts then near and shrilly' 
The asYSLge whirlwind wakes, and sweeps the ^oan«> 
ing hill. ' Scott. 



BND OF AUTUMN* 

AvTVMV departs,— -from Gala's fields no more 
Come rural sounds, our kindred banks to cheer ; 
Blent with the stream, and gale that wafts it^o'er^ 
No more the distant reaper's mirth we hear^ 
The last blithe shout hath died upon our ear^ 
And harvest-home hath hush'd.the clanging wain; 
On the waste hill no forms of life appear. 
Save where, sad laggard of the autumnal train. 
Some age-struck wanderer gleans few ears of scatter'd 
grain. 

Deem'st thou, these sadden'd scenes have pleasure still, 
Lov'st thou, through Autumn's fading realms to stray,, 
To se^ the heath-fiower wither'd on the hill^ 
To listen to the wood's expiring lay. 
To note the red leaf shivering on the spray. 
To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain. 
On the waste fields to trace the gleaner's way. 
And moralize on mortal joy and pain ?-— 
Oh ! if such scenes thou lov'st, scorn not the minstrel 
strain. Scoil. 



childhood's tsab. 



The tear down childhood's cheek that fiows^ 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by. 
And waves the bush, — the flower is dry. 

Scott. 



HATBANAL HOPB« 



Lo ! at the couch, where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps* 
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She^ whfle the lovely Mbe uneonacbiu lies, 

Smfles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes» 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy^— 

*' Sleep^ image of thy £ather« — sleep^ my boy ; 

No lixu^ng hour of sorrow shall be tlune; 

No sigh^ that renda ibj father'a heart and mine. 

Bright^ as his manly sire, the son shall be 

In form and soul ; but ah ! more blert than he ! 

Thy fame, ihy worth, thy filial love, at last. 

Shall soothe his aching heart for all ^e past,-^ 

With many a snlle my solitude repay. 

And chase the -world'e nnffenerous scorn. away« 

And say, when, summon'd from this world and 'thee, 

I lay my head beneath the willow tree. 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner I at my stone appear. 

And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ^ 

Oh ! wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 

The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 

With aching temples on thy hand redined, 

AJuseon the last farewell I leave behind. 

Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low. 

And think on all my love and all my wo f** 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 

Can- look regard, or inri^ten in reply ; 

But, when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 

A mother's ear by diat endearing <name^— 

Scion as the playfid inncKsentcan prove 

A tear of pity or a smile of love. 

Or cons his murmuring task H[>eneath her care. 

Or lisps, with holy look, his evening prayer. 

Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 

The mournful ballad warbled in his ear,— > 

How fondly looks admiring Hope the while 

At every artless tear and every smile ! 

How glows the joyous parent to descry 

A guileless bosom true to sympathy ! Campbell. 



PARENTAL AFFECTIOIf TflWAJtPS A DUTIFUL CHILP. 

Sovx feelings are to mortals given. 
With less of earth, in them, tluin hflaveQ ; 
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And^ if tfaere be a btunymUir 

From passion's dsos^f^Sned aadfkac* 

A tear 90 limpid aad ^ao meek. 

It would not stuQ an aBgA'^xheAf^ 

'Tis that, which piotts fathers »ked 

Upon a doteeiift dangfaler's head# , SeotL 



SCENES OF BDtTCATlON. 

Ah ! happy hills, ah! pleasing shade^ 
Ah ! fields beknredin vfiin. 
Where once mj paneless childhood stray'd^ 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
,IJBbsL the gales, that from ye blow, 
^ inomentary bliss bestow. 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My -weary sonl they seem^ to soodic^ 
And, redoknt of joy and jmAh, 
To bieatbe m second spring. 

Say, Father I^hames, (for thoa bast seen 

FuU many a sprightly vaoe^ 

Disporting on thy Mai^gent gnei^ 

The palha<ef y lo MU BP trape,) 

Who fe s w— ft BOW delight to dea?« 

With pliant arm^ thy glassy wave f 

The captive linnet 4»^£^ hitfaral ? 

W&alidle progeny suooeed. 

To chase the niUiiig cirde% speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some, on earnest business bent. 

Their murmuring labours ply 

'Gainst graver hours, diat bring coBStMiat 

To sweeten liberty ; 

Some bold adventurers disdain 

The limits of their little teign. 

And unknown regions dare descry ; 

Still, as they run, they look behind. 

They hear a voice in every wind. 

And soateh a fearful joy. 
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Qbj hope Is theira by fancj fed , 

Less pleasing when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue ; 

"Wild wit> invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day^ Uie easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of mom. Gray. 



lOVE OP COUNTKY. — SCOTLAND. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 
Thiais my own,— my native land ! 
Whose Jieart hath ne'er within him bum'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath tum'd. 
From wandering on a foreign strand I 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well. 
For him no minstrelraptures swelL 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless nis wealth, as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power^ and pel^ 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, m>m whence he sprung,-^- 
Unwept, linhonour'd, and unsung. 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

I^ahd of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ? ScotL 



Land of my fathers ! though no mangrove here, 
0*er thy blue streams, her flexile branches rear. 
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Nor scaly palm ber finger'd scions shoots 
Nor luscious guava wave her yellow fruit. 
Nor golden apples glimnier from the tree,— • 
Land of dark heaths and mountains !— thou art free. 

Leaden. 



ON LfiAVIKG HOMfi. 

f 

Adieu ! adieu ! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 

The night- winds- sigh^ the breakers roar^ 

And shrieks the wild seamew : 

Yon sun, that sets upon the sea. 

We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell a while to him and thee. 

My native land, — Good night. 

A few short hours, and he will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 

And I shall hail the main and skies,-** 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall. 

Its hearth is desolate ; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

** Come hither, hither, my little page ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billows' rage. 

Or ti^mble at the gale ? . 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is swift and strong ; 

Our swiftest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along." 

" Let winds be shrill, let waves run high, 
I fear not wave nor wind ; 
Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind ; 

o2 
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For I have from my father gone ; 
A motber, whom I love ; 
And have no friend save these alone^ 
But theej-*«nd ons above. 

" My father bless'd me fervently. 

Yet did not much complain ; 

But sorely will my mother sigh. 

Till I come back again." 

Enough, enough, my little lad. 

Such tears become thine eye ; 

If I thy .guileless bosom had. 

Mine own would not be dry.. Bi^ron, 



WAR. 



Thb hunting tribes of air and earth 

Respect the brethren of their .<birth ; 

Nature, who loves the -claim o£ kind. 

Less cruel chase to each assign'd. 

The lalcoQ, poised on soaring wing. 

Watches the wild^dnck by the spring ; 

The slowhonnd wakes the fox's lair ; 

The greyhound presses on the hare : 

The eagle pounces on the lan^ ; 

The wcif devours the fleecy dam ; 

Even- tiger -ftU, and sullen bear. 

Their likeness and their lineage spare.—- 

Man only mars kind Nature's plan. 

And turns the fierce pursvit on man ; 

Plying war's desultory trade, 

Incsrsion, flight, and ambuscade. 

Since Nimrod, Gush's mighty son^ 

At first die rbloody game hegwau ScotL 



LANDING OF THB BRITISH ARMY IN THB SPEKtNSULA. 

It was a dread, yet. spin t-stirriqg sight J 
The billows foam'd beneath a thousand oars. 
Fast as they land, the red^cross ranks unite. 
Legions on legions brightening all the shores. 



an 

Then bamief^ riie, and oniiioEi«agiial roan. 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum. 
Thrills the loud Sfe, the truBDmet-flouiirii ptmr§f 
And patriot hopes awake, and douhts are dumb. 
For, bold in freedom's-cause, the handset ocean ebme! 

A various host they come, — ^whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the nght* 
The deep battalion locks its firm array. 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glance, the beams of sabres flashing bright; 
There mounted s^adrons shake the echoii^ mead ; 
(Lacks not artillery, breathing flame and might ; 
Nor the fleet ordnance, whirTd by rapid steed. 
That rivals Ughtning's flash in ruin and in speed. 

A various host, — ^from kindred realms they com^. 
Brethren in arma» but rivals in renown.-— 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim. 
And, with their deeds of valour deck her crOwn. 
Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown. 
And hers their scorn of death in freedom's cause. 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown. 
And the blunt speech^ that bursts without a pause. 
And freebom thoughts, which league the soloier with 
the laws. 

And, O loved warriors of the minstrel's land ! 
Yonder your bonnets nod^ your tartans wave ! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band. 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne'er in battle-field throbb'd heart so brave. 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid. 
And, when the pibroch makes ^e battle rave. 
And level for the charge your arms are laid. 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for sach onset staid ? 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks what lais^hter ringSy 
Minffling wild mirth with war's stern minstrelsy. 
His jest while each hlithe comrade round hkn' nings. 
And moves to de&tik with military glee: 
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Boasts Erin^ botst tbem 1 tameless, iaaank, and Tree r 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known ; 
Bough Nature's children, humorous as she : 
And Hb> yon chieftain,— strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle !-^4he hero is thine own. 

Scott. 



TBIUMPHS OVER BONAPABTE. 

Oh ! who, that shared them, ever shall forget 
Hie emotions of the spirit-raising time. 
When breathless in the mart the couriers met. 
Early and late, at evening and at prime ; 
When the loud cannon, and the merry chime, 
Hail'd news on news, as field on field was won. 
When hope, long doubtful, soared at length sublime. 
And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 
Watch'd joy's broad banner rise to meet the rising sun ! 

Ohl these were hours, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, doubts, and fears. 
The heart-sick faintness of the hope delay'd. 
The waste, the wo, the bloodshed, and the tears. 
That tracVd with terror twenty rolling years. 
All was forgot in that blithe jubilee ! 
Her downcast eye even pale Affliction rears. 
To sigh a thankful prayer, amid the glee. 
That hail'd the despot's fall, and peace, and liberty. 

Scott. 



WATERLOO. 

Look forth, once more, with soflen'd hear^ 
Ere from the field of fame we part ; 
Triumph and sorrow border near. 
And joy oft melts into a tear. 
Alas ! what links of love that mom. 
Has war's rude hand asunder torn 1 



For ne'er was field so sternly fought; 
And ne'er was conquest dearer bought. 
Here^ piled in common slaughter^ sleep 
Those^ whom affection long shall weep ; 
Here rests the sire^ that ne'er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; 
The son^ whom^ on his native shore^ 
The parent's voice shall bless no more ; 
The bridegroom^ who has hardly press'd 
His blushing consort to his breast ; 
The husband^ whom^ through many a yearj 
Long love and mutual faith endear. 
Thou canst not name one tender tie^ 
But here^ dissolved, its reliques lie ! 
Oh ! when thou seest some mourner's veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale ; 
. Or mark'fit the matron's bursting tears 
Stream, when the stricken drum she hears ; 
Or seest how manlier grief, suppress'd. 
Is labouring in a father's breast,— « 
With no inquiry vain pursue 

The cause, but think on Waterloo. 

» » • * ' 

Forgive, brave dead, the imperfect lay ! 

Who may your names, your numbers say ? 

What high-strung harp, what lofty line. 

To each the dear-earn'd fame assign. 

From high-born chiefs of martial fame. 

To the poor sddier's lowlier name ? 

Lightly ye rose that dawning day. 

From yovir.cold couch of swamp and clay. 

To fill, before the sun was low. 

The bed that morning cannot know.--*- 

Ofl may the tear the green sod steep. 

And sacred be the heroes' sleep. 

Till time shall cease to run ; 

And ne'er, beside their noble grave. 

May Briton pass, and fail to crave 

A blessing on the fallen brave. 

Who fought with Wellington. 

ScoiL 
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TSB SAILes'S HOBB. 



Poor child of danger^ nurding of the stormy 
Sad are the woea, that wreck thy OMiily ferm ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the sliatter'd bark dday ; 
Thy heart is aad, thy home is farawnr. 
But hope can here her moonlight Tispu keep^ 
And sing to charm the spirit St tht deep. 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole, 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive aoid* 
His native hills, that rise in happier climes, 
The grot, that heard his song of other times. 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sail. 
His glassy lake, and brownwood blossom'd vale, 
*Rush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind. 
Treads the loved shore he sighd to leave bdiind ; 
Meets, at each step, a friend's familiar face. 
And flies, at last, to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her eye the raptm'e-^apeaking tear. 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear ! 
While, long neglected, but at length caress'd, ^ 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest. 
Points to the master's eves, (where'er they roam,) 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 

CampbelL 



SUP£1I8TITI0U8 TAI*BS* 



Thb lated peasant shunn'd the dell. 

For Superstition wont to tell 

Of many a grisly sound and si^t. 

Scaring its path at dead of night. 

When Christmas logs blaze high and wide^ 

Such wonders speed the festal tide. 

While Curiosity and Fear, 

Pleasure and Pain, sit crouching near. 

Till childhood's cheek no longer glows. 

And village-maidens lose the rose. 

The thrillinff interest rises higher. 

The circle closes nigh and nigher. 



And shuddering glance is cast behind^ 

As louder moans the wintry wind.— - 

Nor think to village swains alone 

Are these unearthly terrors known | 

For not to rank nor sex confined 

Is this vain ague of the mind. 

Hearts firm as steely as marble hard, 

'Gainst faith, and love, and pity borr'd, 

Have quaked, like aspen leaves in May^ 

Beneath its universal sway. Scoit. 



FANCIED HAPPINESS. 

Wo to the youth, whom Fancy gains. 

Winning from Reason's hands the reins ; 

Pity and wo ! for such a mind 

Is soil, contemplative, and kind ; 

And wo to those, who train such youth. 

And spare to press the rights of truth. 

The mind to strengthen and anneal. 

While on the stithv glows the steel ! 

Oh ! teach him, while your lessons last. 

To judffe the present by the past ; 

Remind him of each wish pursued. 

How rich it glow'd with promised good ; 

Remind him of each wish enjoy'd. 

How soon his hopes possession cloy'd ! "" 

Tell him we play unequal game. 

Whene'er we shoot by fancy's aim ; . 

And, ere he strip him for the race. 

Show the conditions of the chase. 

Two sisters by the goal are set. 

Cold Disappointment and Regret. 

One disenchants the winner's eyes. 

And strips of all its worth the prize ; 

While one augments its gaudy show. 

More to enhance the loser's wo. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 

Transform'd, when won, to drossy mould ; 

But still the vanquish'd mourns his loss. 

And rues, as gold^ that glittering dross* Scait, 
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NO PBRFSOT HikPPZNBSS BELOW. 

No longer I follow a aound^ 
No longer a dream I pursue^ 

happiness ! not to be found. 
Unattainable treasure^ adieu. 

1 have sought thee in splendour and dress^ 
In the regions of pleasure and taste; 

I have sought thee^ and seem'd to possess^ 
But have proved thee a vision at last. 

An humble ambition and hope 
The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 
'Tis sufficient, if peace be the scope^ 
And the summit^ of all our desires. 

Peace may be the lot of the mind. 

That seeks it in meekness and love. . 

But rapture and bliss are confined 

To the glorified spirits above 1 Cotvper, 



HUMAN LIFB. 

Oh ! let the soul its slumber break. 
Arouse its senses and awake. 

To see* how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away. 
And the stern footstep of decay 

Comes stealing on : 

How pleasure, like the passing wind. 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind^ 

But grief at last ; 
How, still, our present happiness 
Seems to the wayward fancy less. 

Than what is past 
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And^ while we eye the rolling tide, 
Down which our flying minutes glide 

Away so fast ; 
Let us the present hour employ. 
And deem each future dream of joy 

Already past. 

Let no vain hope deceive the mind- 
No happier let us hope to find 

To-morrow than to day ; 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright. 
Like them the present shall delight— 

Like them decay. 

Our lives like hasting streams must be. 
That, into one engulfing sea. 

Are doom'd to fall : 
The sea of death, whose waves roll 00, 
O'er king and kingdom, crown and throne. 

And swallow all. 

Alike the river's lordly tide. 
Alike the humble riv'lets glide 

To that sad wave : 
Death levels poverty and pride. 
And rich and poor sleep, side by side. 
Within the grave. 

Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth. 

That lure us here ; 
Dreams of a sleep, that death must break> 
. Alas ! before it bids us wake, 

Ye disappear. 

Long ere the damps of death can blight, 
The cheek's pure glow of red and white 

: Hath pass'd away: 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair;—* 
Age came^ and laid his finger there, 
. And where are they ? 
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Where are the atreogth, that mock'd deoay^ 
The step that rose so light and gay. 

The heart's hlithe tone ? 
The strength is gooey the stM> is tkow. 
And joy grows weariness and wo. 

When age comes on. 
Anonymous Translation from the Spanish. 



PAN08 OF GUILT* 

And oh that pang, where more than madness lies ! 
The worm that will not sleep, and never dies ; 
Thought of the gloomy day, and ghastly night. 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light ; 
That winds around, and tears the quivering heart,— 
Ah ! wherefore not oonsame it and depart ! 

Byron. 



Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry 

'* When will the mom's once pleasang scenes return ? 
Yet, what can mom's returning ray supply, 

But foes that triumph, or but friends that mourn ? 

Alas ! no more that joyous mom appears. 
That led the tranquil hours of spotless fame; 

For I have steep'd a fathei^s €oach in tean. 
And tinged a mother's glowing cheek with ahame. 

The vocal birds, that raise their matin strain. 
The sportive lambs, increase my pensive moan; 

All seem to diase me from the cheerful plain. 
And talk of truth and innocence alone. 

Now the grave old alarm the gentler young. 
And all my fame's abhorr'd coBtagion flee; 

Trembles each lip, and falters every tongue. 
That bids the mom punpitioiis smile on.me? 

Shenstone, 
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BOOKS. 



BuT> what strange art, what inagic can Aspose 
The troubled mind to change its natiyeiroes^ 
Or lead us^ willing, from ourselves^ to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we ? 
This books can do ;— nor this alone ; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live. 
They soothe the grieved; the stubborn they chastise; 
Fools they admonish ; and confirm the wise. 
Their aid they yield to all : they never shun 
The man of sorrow nor tlie wretch undone. 
Unlike the hard, the sehish, and the proud. 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd : 
Nor tell to various people various things. 
But show to subjects what they show to kings. 
Bless'd be the gracious Power ! who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind. 
Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may wag. 
Their mutual feelings in the opening spring : 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend : 
Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote^ ana nations yet to rise. Crahhe. 



WISDOM OF 8ECURINO HAPPINESS INDBYBUDXIITXiY 

OF SOCIETY. 

Man, a gregarious .creature, loves to fly 
Where he the trackings of the herd can spy ; 
Still to be one with many he desires. 
Although it leads him through the thorns andbxierai 
A few, — ^but few, there are, who^ in the «iiiid> 
Perpetual source of consolation find; 
The weaker many to the world will come 
For comforts selaom to be found from home. 
When the faint hands no more a brimmer bold. 
When flannel-wreaths the -useless limbs infold^ 
The breath impeded, and the. boson oold.; 
When half the pillow'd man the palsy chains, 
And the blood falters in the bloated veins,-— 
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Then, as oar friends no further aid supply. 

Than hope's cold phrase, and courtesy's soft sigh. 

We should that comfort for ourselves ensure. 

Which friends could not, if we could friends procure. 

Early in life, when we can laugh aloud. 

There's something pleasant in a social crowd. 

Who laugh with us: but will such joy remain. 

When we lie struggling on the bed of pain ? 

When our physician tells us with a sign 

No more on hope and science to rely. 

Life's staff is useless then : with labouring breath 

We pray for hope divine — the staff of death. — 

This is a scene, which few companions grace. 

And where the heart's first favourites yield their place. 

Here all the aid of man to man must end. 

Here mounts the soul to her eternal Friend ; 

The tenderest love must here its tie resign. 

And ffive the aspiring heart to love divine. 

Men reel their weakness, and to numbers run. 

Themselves to strengthen, or themselves to shun ; 

But, though to this our weakness may be prone. 

Let's learn to live, — for we must die, — alone ! 

Crabbe, 



OLD AOB. 



Thb seas are quiet, when the winds give o'er ; 
So calm- are we, when passions are no more ! 
For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 
Clouds of affection, from our younger eyes. 
Conceal that emptiness, which age descries. 
The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 
As they draw near to their eternal home : 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view. 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

WaUer. 
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NIGHT PIECB ON DBATH. 



How deep yon azure dies the sky, 
Where orbs ofgold.unnumber'd Ue; 
While> throagh their ranks^ in silver pride^ 
The nether crescent seems to glide. 
The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe ; 
The lake is smooth' and clear beneath^ 
Where once again the spangled show 
Descends, to meet our eyes below. 
The grounds, which on the right aspire. 
In dimness from the view retire. 
The lefl presents a place of graves. 
Whose wall the silent water laves. 
That steeple guides thy doubtful sight. 
Among the livid gleams of night. 
There pass, with melancholy state. 
By all the solemn heaps of fate. 
And think, as soMy sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 
'^ Time was, like thee, they life possest, 
" And tim^ shall be, that thou snalt rest." 
Those with bending osier bound. 
That nameless heave the crumbled ground. 
Quick to the glancing thought disclose 
Where toil and poverty repose. 
The flat smooth stones that bear a name, 
(The chisel's slender help to fame. 
Which, ere our Qet of friends decay. 
Their frequent steps may wear away,) 
A middle race of mortals own. 
Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 
The marble tombs, that rise on high. 
Whose dead in vaulted arches lie ; 
Whose pillars swell with sculptured stones. 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones,— 
These, all the poor remains of state. 
Adorn the rich,^ or praise the great ; 
Who, while on earth in fame they Uve, 
Are senseless of the fame they give. 
Ha ! while. I ga«e, pale Cynthia fades ; 
TJbe bursting earth unveils the shades ! 
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All dow, and wan^ and wjrapt witb shrouds. 

They rise in yisionary crowds ; 

And all with sober accent cry, 

'' Think, mortal, what it is to die.'* 

Now, from yon black and Ifoneral vew. 

That bathes the chamel^honse wim dew, 

Methinks I hear a voice begin, 

(Ye ravens, cease your croaking din> 

Ye tolling clocks, no time resound 

O'er the long lake and midnigfat gremid !) 

It sends ft peal of hollow groans. 

Thus speaking from among the bones ; 

*^ When men my scythe and darts supply. 

How great a king m fears am I ! 

They view me like the last of things ; 

Thev make, and then they draw my strings ; 

Fools, if you less provoked your fears. 

No more my spectre form appeurs; 

Death's but a path that must be trod, 

If man would ever pass to Gk>d : 

A port of calms, a- state to ease 

From the rough ra^e of swellkig seas.** 

Why then thy flowing sable stofes, 

Deep pendent cypress^ mourning peles> 

Loose scarfs to- fall adiwart thy weeds. 

Long palls, drawn hearses, cov^ed steeds. 

And plumes of black, ^at, as tihey' tread. 

Nod o'er the escutcheons of die dead ! 

Nor can the parted body know. 

Nor wantskthe soul these f^rnis of we. 

As men who long in prison dwell. 

With lamps that glimmer round the cell. 

Whene'er their suiMng years are run. 

Spring forth to greet the glittering sun ; 

Such joy, though &r transcending sense. 

Have pious -souls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in the body, placed, 

A few and evil years l^ey waste : 

But, when tJheir charns-are cast aside. 

See the glad scene unfolding wide ; 

Clap the ^Iftd wing, and tower away. 

And mingle with the Mace of day ! ParneU. 
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IMMOBTAXiITT OF TRE* SOUL. 

Thb spirit sba)} return to Him, 

That gate it» heamily spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun^ it shall be dim^ 

When thou thyself art dark ! 

No ! it shall Hve again^ and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of tbine^ 

By Him recalled to breathy 

Who captive led captivity. 

Who robb'd the grave of victory,— 

And took the sting from death. CampbtlL 



CHRI8TT]ftir HOPS. 

Daughter of Faith I awake, arise, iHume 
The dread unknown, the ebaos of the tomb. 
Melt and dispel, ye spectre doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul I 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay. 
Chased on his night^teed by the star of day ; 
The strife is o'er,T--the pangs of nature dose. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes* 
Hark ! as the 8]^rit^«s with eager cam 
The noon of Heaved, undasaled by tibe blaze> 
On heavenly winda that waft her t% tW Aj, 
Float the sweet tones of star-bora melody ; 
Wild as that bidlow'd antheKi sent to htal 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the Icmely vale. 
When Jordan huah'd his wavea, and snidnigfat still 
WalchM on the holy towers of Zion hill ! 
Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
Back to its neavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doom'd on his airy path a while to burn. 
And doom'd, lik^ taee> to travel and return. 

Campbell 
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THE LAST DAT. 

That day of wrath I that dreadful day ! 
When heaven and earth shall pass away. 
What power shall be the sinner's stay, ' 

How snail he meet the dreadful day ? 

When shrivelling, like a parched scroll. 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread ! 
Swells the high trump, that wakes the dead. 

Oh ! on that day, that wrathful day. 
When m^n to judgment wakes from day, 
Bb thou the trembling sinner's stay. 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 

Scott 



Gbsat God, what do I see and hear ! 

The end of things created ! 
The Judge of mankind doth appear 

On clouds of glory seated ! 
The trumpet sounds ! the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before! 

Prepare, my soul, to meet him. 

The dead in Christ shall first arise 

At the last trumpet's sounding, 
Cauffht up to meet him in the skies. 

With joy their Lord surrounding. 
No gloomy fears their souls dismay ; 
His presence sheds eternal day. 

On those prepared to meet him. 

Luther's Hynin. 

FINIS. 
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